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preting human behaviour, of assess- 
ing the motives behind the actions 
of the characters in the novel and 
relating them to their consequences. 

This in turn raises questions about 
the role of providence in a world 
where efEccts are shown to spring 
from causes quite naturally but 
often "Incalculably ; for the world of 
the Quixote is not the preordained 
world of romance (except in some 
of the “ interpolated ” episodes) or 
the picaresque vision of a world 
ruled by blind chance. A major 
reason why Don Quixata offers 
problems of interpretation to tlia 
thoughtful reader is that the charac- 
ters themselves are continually con- 
fronted with the same problems. 
The novel is concerned to au unu- 
sual degree with not merely the 
events it narrates but the interpre- 
tation of them. The problem of 
thellr physical aspect is just the tip 
of on iceberg that descends tn 
■ depths of considerable moral end 
psychological complexity. The ques- 
tion of whether or not the barber’s 
basin is Maiubiino’s helmet is not a 
real question for the reader, 
indeed; but that so many sane 
characters should insist that it is a 
helmet Is infinitely intriguing; 

Some of die deepest ironies , in r 
the book lie in the gaps between 
intentions and results. One of the 
few times in Ids career that the 
Knight has a real opportunity to 
exercise his chlvalric profession pud 
help someone in trouble occurs 
early on {in chapter four), when he 
comes on the farmer Juan Haldudo 
beating the boy Andris. Sublimely 
confident . of his authority at this 
stage, ho inquires into the matter, 
orders the man to desist and rides 
away. Thanks to Don Quixote’s in- 
terference Andrfis then receives, a . 
more savage thrashing than he 
■would have done. The victim of 
Quixote’s noble intentions is not, 
tliis time, himself but someone 
else: n .child..- The irony, here is 
something more than comic, and 
from this point in the novel a wbple 
new dimension of . irony opens up. 

The many deceptions petpetrated 
oh .Don Quixote by other people 


‘ iwaj. sometimes have consequences 
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the greatest wricks, it is a conceit’ 
Hated reflector of life. 

Thenruiicnlly it is .irguuhlc i lint 
Don Quixote contains intimations of 
every tiling else Commies ever pub- 
lished. In practice- ic is foolish Hi 
draw general conclusions about him 
that do tint take into account bis 
utlier works (though people fie- 
tiucnily do). Perhaps the two works 
lhaL best fill out the evidence of his 
range ns a writer are the story “ El 
cola quio do Ins perrns " and his lust 
romance Persiles y Sinismunda. 

Nowhere does Cervantes present 
such a bleak picture nf man as in 
, ids Dogs* Colloquy. Here luinum 
preda tori ness is unredeemed by 
heroism and human folly is more 
abject than funny. At the centre of 
tha story lurks tlie repellent figure 
of the witch .Canivares, whom Cer- 
vantes shows as morally pnrn lysed 
by the habit of evil and putJierfc in 
her lucid awareness of the fuct. It is 
a world upside-down, where the two 
dogs, whatever their fu ults, have 
more moral virtues than all hut n 
very few, conspicuously Christian, 
human beings in the story. 

The destiny of the dogs is inti- 
mately bound up with that of the 
world, for they will only regain 
their human form, of which they 
were allegedly cheated at birth by 
witchcraft. 


limos within it few years after 1(517. 
dune into French, English nncf 
lialinn and imitated by dnimuiists 
•i ml fiction writers, 'll' it ever 
occurred in anyone tit the time Jiow 
profoundly different Lhis book was 
from the Quixote, we have no 
record of the fail ; but the “enigma 
of the Per sites ” bus bothered 
modern scholars n good deal. Artis- 
tically, it has seemed to upset 
principles dcdurihlc from Don Quix- 
ote, Duel finally, its conformist 

Catholicism has seemed at variance 
with the built-in a mi-dogmatism of 
the oilier book. 

The artistic problems seem less 
rurmidublc [linn once they did, hut 
It has remained for Mr Forcionc to 
produce the most satisfying ration- 
alization so far mude of the appar- 
ently disordered riot of adventure 
In. the, Per sites. Cervantes’s debt to 
epic theory in_ the composition of 
tins romance is now well known, 
blit it only goes sn far. Sixteenth- 
centnry Italian and Spanish critical 
theory explains little or nothing of 
the deeper creative structures of 
either the Quixote or tlio Persiles. 
* av t * le J a t£cr Mr Fordone makes 
some profitable use of the modern 
theories of allegory, myth and 
romance of Angus Fletcher. North- 
rop Frye and others. 


progress tluinigh misfortune to sal- 
vation V 

All the same, even if Cervantes 
did not execute the grand design 
quite so neatly us Mr Forcionc 
exphiins it, i his is the best guide to 
tlie Persiles that, there is and one is 
left marvelling at the way the aged 
novel i.M retained his powers right to 
his deathbed. 

The ideological problem is, as 
Mr Fordone says, that 

(he Persiles mid the Quixote 
are about ns different us two 
works of literature could possibly 
be. Tn tlie Quixote Cervantes re- 
minds us iluu tho poetic justice 
which governs the world nf fuiry 
tides is sadly lacking in uctituIiLy, 
that human experience is irredu- 
cible and infinite in its variety. 


nuances and gradations, and that 
it is most valuable precisely be- 
cause of its iiTCducihility. In the 


when they see the mighty speedily 

brought down 

and the humble exalted 

by that hand which has power to 

perform if. 

For some reason, those who attri- 
bute something like a modern soci- 
alist conscience to Cervantes seem 
to hove passed over this powerful 
novella. They would have sonic tiling 
less slippery than Dou Quixote to 
get hold of here, even though the 
quiet message of the story is more 
Christian than political. The “Coin- 
quia de los pen-os " lias been newly 
translated tor Penguin with five 
more of Cervantes’s E.remphiry 
Stories in a briskly readable version 
by C. A. Jones. 

A new English LiniiKlntioii of the 
Persiles is unlikely ut the moment, 
although, as Alban K. Fnrrinne 
reminds us nr the beginning of ills 
admirable new study Cervantes’ 
Christian Romance, its immediate 
success was comparable to that of 
Don Quixote, It was reprinted ten 


As an allegorical "prose epic” 
built on the framework of the old 
Greek romance and recounting a 
pilgrimage from the wilder shores 
‘JjP F arbaric North to the centre 
of Christendom, Tridenti lie Rome, 
the Persi/es could hardly be more 
unlike the Quixote. The biblical and 
other symbolic parallels, which J. 
Cnsfllduero first pointed out, make 
it difficult not to accept that this Is, 
in some sense, a spiritual history of 
ntan kind from the Fall to the Re- 
demotion. Mr Fordone tidies lip a 
good deal in the earlier interprota- 
tions along these lines. In the pro- 
lific adventui os of the hero and 
heroine and of the numerous opi- 
sodes he discerns a cyclical rhythm 
of disaster and restoration symbol!- 
colly linked to the Christian drama 
of Fall and Salvation. Ho does not 
quite account for everything, his 
subtlery is sometimes suspect, and 
one is left uneasily aware of flic 
deficiency of excessively fluid criti- 
cal categories. What adventure 
story, what tale of nny kind with a 
happy ending, does not do a 


Persiles he prefers to strip away 
ull such gradations and allinii 
that beneath their teeming surface 
there is in fact a fundamental 
pattern which gives life a uniform 
shape and that there are dear-cut 
truths which a man can rely on. 
The ambiguities of experience 
which fascinated Cervnntcs from 
the first paragraph of the Quixote 
to its conclusion arc nowhere to 
be found in tho Persiles. 

If the two books imply such roili- 
rally different sets of convictions, 
what kind nf a man was Cervantes ? 
There is little besides Ills writings 
to go on. 

The book that has done more 
than any other to increnso our 
understanding of Cervantes and Ins 
works, and correct ignorant errors 
about his supposedly untutored and 
unconscious genius, has now, after 
more than liulf a century, gone into 
its second, revised edition. The 
appearance of the new and long- 
awaited Pensamiento <la Cervantes 
unhappily preceded Amfirico Cas- 
tro s death by unly a few months. 
Don Amerlco s reluctance to author- 
re ,a new edition was well known. It 
is therefore a relief to find that It is 
not substantially altered. Complete 
renricnlniinii in the direction of his 
later theories would have been a 
hopeless .task anyway. Amendments 
to the 1925 edition arc signalled by 
square brackets (although this 
procedure fails to Indicate places 


where something lias been simply 
omitted) : new foot notes by the 
•Minor and by the editor, Rodriguez 
Fuer tol us, bring the hook up u, date 
with comment on old com rover. sies 
new findings, theories and biblio- 
graphy. 

Tlie /Vfixflum'irro si ill reads won- 
derfully well ; its clarity of exposi- 
tion, learning mid imaginative crit- 
icism are unimpaired. Whatever re- 
servations one may have about Cas- 
tro x theories on tin- role of Nature, 
harmony and error, nr Cervantes's 
‘ hemic hypocrisy ” (a theory 
hedged around with more qualifica- 
tions limn his antagonists have gen- 
erally recognized), the seminal 
nature nf the study is beyond dis- 
pute. llis perceptions into the influ- 
ence nf Erasmus, Cervantes’s liter- 
ary theory, the novelty of the char- 
acterization in Don Quixote , its 
pcrspectivism ” and other matters 
have pointed new directions for 
later criticism, not least Castro’s 
own. He Is unrepentant in his view 
of Cervnntes’s religious hypocrisy, 
which is consistent with his later 
view of Cervantes as an “outsider” 
of Jewish converse descent. What- 
ever its much-trumpeted faults, Hi is 
is probably the best book ever writ- 
ten on Cervantes, its translation into 
English is long overdue. 

El pensamiento do Cervantes 
roundly situated the author of Don 
Quixote in the tradition of enlight- 
ened European Rcnuissnuce thought 
running through Erasmus mid Mon- 
uiigne. Castro’s lust word on tlie 
Quixote, “ Criino veo nil ora el Qui- 
jotc (the ninety-four page intro- 
duction to the new Mngistcrio 
Espanol edition nf Don Quixote) 
assumes u Cervnntcs of tlie minority 
caste of Spanish “ new Christ iuns 
For nil wo know, this uniquely 
Spanish Cervantes, blood-brother of 
St Teresa, Luis de I.edn, Mateo 
Aleman, Frnncisrn Suarez and many 
of the mast original minds of the 
Golden Age, is the historical Cer- 
vantes. But wo do not know, and 
Castro here assumes a knowledge 
he did not have, despite his im- 
mense work of schnlarship in this 
proa of Spanish life and letters. lie 
has not presented the direct docu- 
mentary evidence essential to make 
a certainty out. of a hypothesis. 
Peripheral testimony is no .substi- 
tute. 

Thi.f Inst essay is sad reading. It 
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the imago of the subtle 
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sure— Castro has comeS 
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Don Quixote. 

El pensamiento de 
offered soma kind of . 
for the Persiles ; Casurt- 
ings do not Until m bi 
nbout Cervantes the nmiU 
do, we must concur with Ik 
ipne that the diffcrencei 1 
the Quixote and the 
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each particularly adjusted u 
tain vision or statement tb* 
Cervantes is not alone us ' 
artists in Ills capacity to 
radically different genres 
brace seemingly ms 
visions of life Since ih« 
Lion of Don Quixote and 
sites actually overlapped If 
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New Energy Technology 
Some Fads and Assessments 
H. C. Hottel and J. B. Howard 

The emerging “energy crisis” In Indus- 
IrlaMsed countries stems Irom the conlllct 
between an Insatiable need to oonsume 
energy at an ever-increasing rate and the 
opposing need to conserve resources, both 
natural and fiscal. H. C. Hottel and J. B. 
Howard attempt to assess this problem 
and to recommend solutions Jn a report 
which focuses primarily on the United 
States, but which will have wide applica- 
tions throughout the developed countries. 
Unlike many studies, this report examines 
in turn most of the various methods of 
energy production now In use or likely to 
come. Into USB. - PISO— nanar PI an 


Urban Police Patrol Analysis 

Richard C. Larson 

Vast sums of money are spent annually, 
particularly In the United Slates, on police 
petrol forces. Despite this, little Is known 
about the effectiveness ol current patrol 
, atrajeolea, and the incorporation qf oom- 
Sif 1 ?- "E 1 ^W^phnotogioardeWcee into 
patrol planning.’ in this book. TOessor 
Larson combines- his knowledge of metro- 
politan police -forces arid the analytical pro- 
cesses of operations research to discuss a 
ww ® range of quantitative models that 
©ould be applied to this subjeoi. £5.65 

Stellar Evolution 

Edited by Kbng-Yee Chlii and 

Amador Muriel / 

Stellar evolution has become One ol the 
most active topics of research in astro- 
physics In recent years. This book encom- 
passes the full range ol the subject. Its 
articles are presented for the most .parL 
In order ol the life of a at ar — fronvftdin 
■ sequence stars through “ while dwarfs ", 

novae end .supernovae to neutron stars 

Daginning, In each case with the basic 
principles underlying the subject, and going 
on to review problems of currant interest. 
The 22 articles are based on lectures given 
by eome of the world's leading astrophysi- 
cists at the Third Summer Institute lor 
Astronomy and Astrophysics, held at the 
Slate University cf New York. £6.73 


Language by Ear and by Eye 
The Relationships between 
Speech and Reading 

Edited by James F. Kavanagh 
and Ignatius Q. Mattingly 

Why do moat children acquire speech 
easily yet have difficulty when It comes to 
learning to read ? TWs question Is crucial 
to Language by Ear and by Eye. Based 
on a research conference on ” The Rela- 
nonships between Speech and Learning to 
Read , which was sponsored by the 
Growth and Development Branch of the 
National Institute of Child Health and De- 
velopment, the book brings together 22 
contributions by specialists In linguistics, 
speech perception, and psycholinguistics 
..summarizing what Is currently known about 
IfTg -si m il ari ties and differences between 
~, ng language-fc^ayaand processing 

Fundamentals of Spacecraft 
Thermal Design 

Edited by John W. Lucas 
Volume) 29 of Progress In 
Astronautics and Aeronautics 1 

papers collected In this vol- 
JjUJ* 0, . 0, herB In Ihe series, were 

J!™ 1 Presented at meetings sponsored by 
* n S Mh,te of Aeronautics and ■■ 
Astronautics and were subsequently re- 
vised by their authors tp make their fohnaS 
Gopefefent with one another and wlih the 
editorial standards of the series. The lour 
roalnsectlons of the- book deal wlih the 
SKfi" iu P Ca \ Surface ' Radlallbf Pro. 

PM 
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Sounds,, Structures and Their 
Interactions 

Miguel C. Junger and David Felt 
This monograph Is Intended for the gradu- 
2® „ Mfllnaor and applied physicist 
mready acquainted with the elementaiy 
theory of vlbratlpns and acoustics. It pro- 
Bents new material on high-frequency 
technlquoa for dealing with 
vibrational, acoustical and Interaction situ- 
ations where the classical normal-mode 
and wave-ha rmonlo solutions as well as 
modem computer formulations are cumber- 
some. These solutions are developed by 
meang of deterministic rather than statisti- 
cal techniques. £12.40 

Analysis of Public Systems 
Edited by Alvin W. Drake et al , 

This book presents a collection of essays 
on the use of formal quantitative models 

jh® operation of public services. I 
’“7ft®.J>ulk of the material consists of nume- < 
nous d*ase studies ranging from large, v 
vaguely deTfiffid issues (’* How do citizens C 
communicate wifi?, their government ? *') to ■ o 
narrower, more spgsUio questions ("How v 
does one propose and operating rules d 
for an urban fire department 7”). Detailed y 
Knowledge of analytlo teohn'fauea on the a 
part of the reader fa not necessary ; the ll 
editors aim Is to enable administrators to k 

develop their own views on the' P ,ac o of \l 

Jsssiior^ 918 ,n aysiem p s 

National Science Information'^ 
Systems . 

A Quide i to Sqience Informant J 

Systems In Bulgaria, Czechoslovak' / 

kia, Hungary, Poland, Romania and . ^ 

Yugoslavia ; ;V 

David H. Kraus, etal , Y 

Snte? S.A 9u!do t ? prcaent soiemiftci* 1 ■« 
s £ on ? m, ° inform^lion ser< } 

InAt n Y u ^ be flfes wlih an \ 
VSaWLi the Common characteristics J 
SLii** n ®t , °nal ByB terns under review, * 

^vdgoeson to consider each system sepa- l 

» u The investigation waa sponsored V 

LnH H, by A ha N . dt,0 . n ^ Sdience Foundation, ' \ 
and the .Georgia Institute of Technology ^ 
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Malhemallcal Models In the 
Social Sciences . ; 

John Q. Komeny and J, 

Snell 

The re-lssue of this book, 
appeared in 1962, provides social sww 
students with a text that (9 the analog 
of mathematical methods text bow <*» 
In the physical aolenoes and Wfllnw®? 
The models presented are entirety ; 
contained, the necessary mathanatiw j* 
Ing Included in each chapier, 
accompanied by detailed analyses nw 
trating their applications to a wipe 
of social science problems. Ampe 
tunily Is also provided lor the atuderti 
devise his own models. ■■ 

Caves of God. . , 

The Monastic . Environment . ; 
Byzantine Cappadocia 
Spiro Kostof I, 

Cappadocia, a province Tn central Tm^ 
offers the \ravellef a startling 
whose oones, pleats and fei°® jjtli: 
dreds of monasteries and oh u roh^ ^ 
were carved out Cf the u>V 
and used by Christiana for nea r . 
thousand years. This «f. 

klsh hinterland la-now famous 
Ihe cenlrea of Byzantine mgfjgl: 
Caves ot Qod la a bMUdftriW 
study of these rock-out • aanctua ^ 
their painted decorations. . 

Tha M.I.T. Press ( « fla d 
128 Buckingham Palacd ; : i 

London SW1 


! jjj three books on the Middle 
a should help readers lo under- 
pl w hy policies are pursued 
\jt\ to outward appearance, 
to seem madly unreasonable and 
^dealing. Both Arabs and Jews, 
(Semites, nave a similar aversion 
i compromise which constitutes a 
no! the Palestine problem. But 
emain burden of responsibility for 
L< confusion reigning throughout 
^Arab world lies with the major 
(khs. whose ambitions continued 
k bedevil the Arabs at a time 
bit they were fighting for inde- 


Desmond Stewart covers a wide 
dd ol subjects and draws on many 
grtK, both English ami Arabic 
Jtilways adequately referenced). 

book deals with the hundred 
^ from the period the Khedive 

B iD ruled Egypt to the Arnb- 
sll Six Day War of 1967. Mr 
suit writes with pniwclie, 
tagh at times he over-emlmmlers, 
It the first few chapters about 
i opening of tlie Suez Canal in 
There Is insufficient reference 
r die miseries suffered by the 
kfeis under Ismail's regime, 
ifllbed vividly and bitterly by 
Duff Gordon in her Letters 
sn, Egypt. Resentment against 
■ifo oppression drove tho 
to support Colonel Ornbl 
a* when the weak Towflk was 
fdhe. It was the beginning of n 
toml movement but Gladstone 
Brito recognize that and ordered 
ibtrasion ol Egypt iu 18U2, which 
Wm Id the British occupying 
for more than seventy years. 

Rr Stewart draws a valid com par- 
Owlween Orabi, the fellah Cnlu- 
J, snd Carnal Abdul Nasser, who 
5 Drought tho British occttpa- 
^ m an end. Nnssui' was tho 
™l*r and more Intelligent 
IJtri but the same weaknesses 
fijfd.to Or obi’s defeat by Ilia 
ra 1882 resulted in the 
JW' nctoi-y of 19G7. Egypt’s suc- 
® ■gainst Britain aiul Fiance 


over the Suez incident in 1956 
caused Nasser to place ton much : 
confidence iu his own powers of 
diplomacy, mid he underestimated 
various world forces which had 
assisted him. “Their mychopneic i 
genius ”, writes Mr Stewart, “ pre- 
vented Lhe Egyptians from analysing 
the events of 195G as culdly as Euro- 
peuns nr Israelis educated in Euro- 
pean modes ”, und in 1967 Nasser 
embarked on “ the must fntnl bluff 
of bis career. . . . Egypt’s myth 
factories were more potent than its 
regiments 

, This hook is not a “comprehen- 
sive history of the Middle East”, as 
it is described no the cover, blit a 
lively, anecdotal and intriguing in- 
quiry into those periods and about 
those personalities of must interest 
tn the author. Among the latter is 
Theodor Herzl, a Zionist who wel- 
comed antisemitisr.i as a force im- 
pelling the Jews to leave Europe and 
tonu a nation in the Levant. Herzl's 
book Der Judenstaat, Zionist deter- 
mination, Weizmann’s devious stra- 
tngems, Lloyd George’s romantic 
interest in the Old Testament and 
ignorance of foreign affairs — as 
disastrous in Turkey ns in Pales- 
tine — Balfour’s syblliine Declaration 
of 1917, which he wilfully misinter- 
preted, and the refusal of the 
United States to welcome Jewish 
immigration following the terrible 
Nazi massacres, showed that Ilerzl’s 
“ propellent ” oE antisemitism was 
still n force ; all such factors com- 
bined to create confusion, injustice, 
hatred, misery nml warfare. 

A Jewish member of the Lloyd 
George government, Edwin Mon- 
tagu, protested strongly against the 
support given by tlie Prime Minis- 
ter and the Foreign Secretary to the 
Zionist plan of a National Home for 
Jews in Palestine. “The anti-Semi- 
tism of the present Government 
was the tide of Montngus well- 
reasoned memorandum of prophetic 
forebodings, summarized by Mr Ste- 
wart ; one paragraph reads s 

Zionism would cause siiFfeiiup, 
first by encouraging anti-Semitic 
countries to expel tlieir Jews, and 
then by putting the Jews in a 
position where they would expel 
the present inhabitants from 
Pules tine and toko all the best 
land. 

Palestine Papers 1917-1922 con- 
sists of a series of contemporary 
official documents with explanatory 
links on events and personalities. 
It should be required reading for 
students of the Middle F.«st ut 
schools and universities, especially 
in Britain, the United States and 
Israel. The documents have been 


drawn on before by various authors, 
but, concentrated as they are in this 
book, they build up to nn extraordi- 
nary and dramatic and humiliating 
story of ignorance, dishonesty and 
cynicism. Britain and France were 
working lo a plan for self-determi- 
nation for all former territories of 
the Ottoman Empire and promised 
the Arabs independence. Balfour 
rejected these promises for Pales- 
tine. where 90 per cent of tlie 
population was then Arab, and wel- 
comed the Zionist plan ; lie was, as 
he stated, “ consciously seeking to 
reconstitute a new community and 
definitely building for a numencal 
majority I of Jcwsl in the future . 
He believed, or made out, that tlie 
Jews had historical rights to Pales- 
tine. 

Curznn, who had succeeded Bal- 
four as Foreign Secretary in 1919, 
was emphatic that the Jews had no 
such rights: “On this principle we 
have a stronger claim to parts ot 
France “ and we to Spain , 
argued the Arab Delegation to the 
Paris Peace Conference. Curzon 
realized bow unjust and dangerous 
it was that the British Government, 
given the Mandate for Palestine, 
should be inveigled into accepting 
the Zionist interpretation of the 
Balfour Declaration, but he allowed 
himself to be overruled. Edwin 
Montagu understood the true posi- 
tion but went to India a month 
before the Balfour Declaration was 
issued. Among other objectors were 
Allenbv, Ronald Storrs and Herbert 
Samuel, when he understood the 
situation in Palestine, but they were 
outmanoeuvred or superseded. 

The Arabs were told by Winston 
Churchill and others that their civil 
and religious rights were assured 
under the Declaration, at a time 
when lhe British Government was 
allowing its authority to be under- 
mined by tlie Zionists. “Seeds of 
Conflict” were in fact sown many 
vears before 1917. The phrase 
* National Home ” was coined at the 
first Zionist Congress In 1897 as a 
nnu-provocatlvc circumlocution for 
a “ Jewish State " it was equivocal, 
but we all understood what it 
meant ", wrote a member of the 
Congress. 

That Zionism is not the only cause 
of ferment in the Middle Bast is 
shown liv Revolution in the Middle 
East. The bonk consists of a number 
of essays by experts, who discuss 
the problem whether events in the 
r Middle Eust, Morocco, Persia, East- 
, cm Europe, Latin America and 
■ China constitute revolution in the 
i fullest sense of the term. Most of 
- the essays, by such authorities as 
1 Bernard Lewis and Albert HouranL 
i concern the Arab world. 


'alestinian diaspora 


PHYCE-JONES i new and unwanted proximity— 

v, r, , Israelis on the one hand; Arabs, 

• f ® (e of Defeat either refugee or settled, on the 

^lan Refugees and Guerrillas ot jJJJ ia , hflpes on the Israeli side 

iff 1 Weidenfeld and Kicolson. that victory would bring them 
_ acquiescent— if not friendly— neigh- 

bnurs were followed by equally 

rjs.ws once a school of eonfl- unfounded optimism among the 
^Journalists . in pursuit of inter- younger refugees that ewewilla war- 
mss* from whose type- tare would bring Israel to its knees, 
towed advice as. well as By the time Mr Pryce-Joness report- 
JJMvWlutions as well as inter- lug comes to an end, attbs be^m 
Runtania on the Eve", fling of 1972, organized 
®£ nla Today and Tomor- groups had been crushed by King 
endless authoritative Husain’s army and the Israelis wet 
to* J*? C °llect dust in the six- settling down for a long, haul that 
booksellers, as will bring them— what? The ^nswei 
3 cjf ® to I? ftey were written can only be the total and formal 

occupation of what used to be 
9 nn l dea ^» l3ut has Palestine. And in this state the 
L 1 Bare dima been . -rappla Med opinions of its former Arab inlmbl- 
& toilful tribe, less in- touts will count for very little indeed, 
to e *horf, more Here is a particularly sensitive 

ed ¥ the contrarl- rei ,orter careful not to impute 
Sot" believe too VeedHy 
& let aW, 8 ? olnE t0 I«PP e n nennle whatever their position, who 

Si StwiriiffS 

h a the Day prepared militarily to play a PJJJ 

5f3Ut , s.*sS a,M!&yg S 

wsssiSSS 

EaNSL ^H soldiers and ! the Palestinians had been neg- 
S:, he chronicles the lected or at best patronized, 

? towards each now supporters fell upon them 


PFLP and PDF offices in Amman 
were faced with difficulties which 
would have confused far more 
experienced politicians : how to 
take advantage of being so fresh 
yet so stale a cause, and how to 
deal with the kind of fad which 
rides upon the back of mass media. 
He can note with sadness the tra- 
ditional colonial obtuseness ol 
Israelis glibly generalizing about 
“the Aral) mentality (but is, un- 
fortunately, not above coining mis- 
leading generalizations of his own). 
He trfes to be above the partisan 
buttle of words and claims, without 
finding himself in the seat of Pilate. 

On the whole Mr Fryce-Jones’s 
efforts as a reporter liavo been sup 
cessful. There are times when lus 
purpose gets lost in a tangle of 
beautiful prose, and he » even cap- 
able of sentences which he must 
know to be meaningless He has 
the wearied but expressive face Of 
an effendi.” But ho always comes 
back, as dispassionate observers 
must, to the teiTible paradox of re- 
versed roles, in which the Israelis 
have created their own national 
community only at the cost of des. 
trbying another, not less valid . 
Whatever the rights of the Is- 
raelis, Arabs once possessed Pales- 
tine. Whatever the rights of the 
Arab's, Israelis now possess It. In- 
stead of ghettoes, these camps. In- 
stead of an 1 identity, a diaspora. 
« Our hope is not yet lost to return 
to the land of our father. ■ So 
begins the Israeli national anthem 
but its is Palestinian. 


S. B. Ch rimes 

"a valuable scholarly ronssossment... built lip through 0 doso 
examination ol the official sources and of the Uc-taileil studies of 
historinns." JooE Huist field. The Times 

" a majoi wort of scholarship, based on deep and wide research. It will 
long be tlie standard life." John Bowie, Daily Telegraph. Illustrated, 

£6.25 

CHAPEL 

Kenneth Young 

The joyous days and prayerful nights of the Nonconformists 
in their heyday, circa 1 850-1 950 

A broad, sympathetic study based on tlie memories of living people - 
whet they personally remember and what they recall from their 
parents, grandparents and other membets of the Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregaiionalisl and other Nonconformist communities. Illustrated. 

£3.50 . 

ORGHAST AT PERSEPOUS 

A. C. H. Smith 

Peter Brook's I nlornational Centre forThenire Research was formed in 
Paris in 1970. This book describes its first major public project, a 
production at the tombs ol Porsepolls directed by Petor Brook and 
working from a text created In an invented languago by Ted Hughes. 

It te a record in depth ol a production which can hardly fail to become 
a landmark in tha tlie atro history of the seventies. Illustrated. £3.25 

WILLIAM BLAKE’S WATER-COLOUR 
DESIGNS FOR THE POEMS OF THOMAS 
GRAY 

Edited with an Introduction and Commentary by Sir Geoffrey 
Keynes 

These drawings- of Immense significance to the world of art anti to 
the Blake canon -remained virtually unknown until 1971. In this 
unique edition 1 6 of the drawings me reproduced in colour nnd all 1 1 0 
. In monochromB. (Published in association with TRIANON PRESS). 
L £7.95, 


r METHUEN /n>l 

LOCAL STUDIES AHO THE W 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

History of Education Society 

Local history is balng given increasing attention by historians ol 
education. Tha sovan papers in this volurfio report the results of 
recent research and illustrate some of tho possibilities and problems 
of working with particular typos of source material. A final chapter • 
oxamines tho contribution of local studios to historical knowledge. 

£ 2.20 

POTTER AND PATRON IN CLASSICAL 
ATHENS 

T.B.L, Webster 

Pottery is the one Industry in ancient Athens of which we have somfe 
detailed knowledge. This book exomines the workshops, tlie painted 
pots, and tlieir purchasers over the period 600-400 B.C., and demon- 
strates lit at tha history ol lhe subjocts of painted pottery is also a 
: history of osoclety. £5.00 

Methuen Library Reprints 

ANGLO-SAXON ART TO A.& 900 

kT. D. Kendrick : > ■ £ 7* 50 j 


r lAVKIOCK <®>T 

OH PlMPeSERlL SYSTEMS 

Bussell L, Ackoff and Fred E. Emery 

This book presents a holistic approach to behaviour as a system of 
purposeful events, using a set of objectives and quantifiable funs-., 
tional concepts that are compatible with, but more fruitful titan, the; 
concepts of traditional mechanism, £3.50 


THE NEW FAMILIES 


Youth, Communes^ end the Politics of Drugs 

Ross V. Speck and Others 

A vivid end searching snalysjs by psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
anthropologists of a growing social phenomenon whoso implications 
Lforourfuturecannotbe overestimated. £2.50 
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Signs of a second reality 


Fictively filial 


JANi; KYI: ; 

I'ii (nr is ill 

159pp. Snulin Vi'i:i. £!.«(» (p.ipur- 
buck, 80p ) . 

MASSIMO CARItA ullli I’ATKICK 
WAT.DUliKG ami JiWAl.U UATIIKIC : 

Metaphysical Ai t 

Translated by (Jiirnlinu Tistl.ill 

216pp including illuslra linns. 

Thames and IliuUon, 12.50 (paper- 
buck, £1.50). 

These volumes, having much in com- 
• men in conception, are brief, fa cl uni, 

. usefully (InnmiL'iilc-if iu'l'oiiiiis of (lie 
xtvn movements which im pc II erf 
Italian ai t into the rwcitlicLli cenuiiy. 
Both arc amply iJJiistraujtl unci both 
contain imelliReni ami jnu-lligihlc 
historko-crltical vniiiiiioimiries. 
/'imnism deals rmi only with liie 
complex story uf Furunsr pu luting 
and sculpture, which Jane Kye 
explains with ad mi ruble economy, 
bur covers also the Futurists’ 
attempts to involve i lionise Ives 
with music, literature. Lhe theatre, 
architecture and uliiinurely, tn 
their shame, with Fascist puli tics. 
This is undoubtedly the most suc- 
cinct exegesis of Futurism yet pub- 
lished in English. 

Metaphysical Art cunuot encom- 
pass its subject with the smttc preci- 
sion, due to the indetorntiuuio mu ure 
of the painting itself.' For neither du 
Chirico nor Carrft, the two origina- 
tors and only true practii i oners, gave 
any satisfactory definition ui what 
they p meant by “ metaphysical " 
painting, while their pictmes sltow 
that they adopted twu opposing alti- 
tudes. “Metaphysical” painting 
cams into being under mysterious 
circumstances in Ferrara at the be- 
ginning of 1917 when, for a very brief 
period, de Chirico und Currft were 
released from their militury dories 
and, us Caroline Tisdull points out in 
mi excellent foreword, were tempor- 
arily sent to an “ .irmy infirm, iry suf- 
wring from nervous disorUet s 


Both were allowed in go on with their 
panning ns a form of tlicrupy. Curra, 
however, rapidjy cuiiipfcEccI some 
twenty pi l lures, which were wholly 
different in stylo ami cuutent from 
anything he hud dune before, rushed 
off to Milan with them, hold un ex- 
hibition ami chiinied to he i lie inven- 
tor of £i new i. vie called “ Melnphy- 
steal Art ", The a mi racy of his 
claim lias always hem hotly dispu- 
ted by de Chirico. And indeed look- 
ing over the p re- III 17 work uf tlio two 
men, while making tine allowance for 
the Incorrect dates which both in- 
scribed on their cunvases subse- 
quently, there seems good reason to 
.si lit, 1 iv i in ill* C hirk'ii. For nictnph.v- 
.sjcs is roneei ned wiih - essences ", 
with mental nmtvpis, mu with sen- 
sory perceptions. 

One diliiciiliy alinnr discussing 
Metaphysical Puimiiig is the fact that 
the artists them. selves began to 
explain what they thought they had 
done only a year or two later, by 
which tune iliey were raking refuge 
in nil evasive and often foolish lan- 
guage to describe a form of imagery 
winch they themselves did not truly 
understand while they were creating 
h. But in least it is certain that 
LaiTu s a ill Stic beginnings were 
shaped by JinprcssinniMit, Divisiou- 
i-sm and L-uiiirisni, with its emphasis 
0,1 mobility, Imsile, noise and 
multi-dimcMisional quality of modern 
urban life. Before Ids arrival in 
Ferrara, therefore, Cun A had never 
palmed linages of a silent, static, air- 
less world ot which the main features 
were disappearing perspectives, en- 
closed rooms, manikins, geometric 
forms, pedestals, toys and stage archi- 
tecture. ^ ct this is whut he suddenly 
did in the early inmuhs of 1917 ih 
Ferrara, All of tliis vncnbulnry had, 
However, been cron led and progres- 
sively elaborated during the previous 
six years by de Chirico, who had be- 
gun to pniut under the .imaginative 
influences of Rocklin nnd Stuck, 
Schopenhauer mid Nietzsche, nnd at 
tlie age nF lwcmy-ilnve nireadv had 
his mind stocked with powerful mid 
disturbing piivtue experiences und 


memories which he sought in exter- 
iorize |iicl mildly in this strangely 
evocative imagery. 

J herein lies t lie first and unist 
essential contrast between the work 
**f (ho two art i sis: coni i unity in the 
rase of do Chii-itn ; a sudden switch, 
a leiiciion against his own past, in 
the case uf C.iiTii. Yet I lie re is 
l| M'*rliL , r and more iminirtani enn- 
Lrii.si . _ Fur t'arrsi’s use of uh.jecis in 
ms pictures shmved coiisideratimi 
lor the Fuiltiiri - tradition ", that is 
to say lie was concerned with colon r, 
form ami spatial relutionsliips, ami 
not at all with ’* essences ”, So that 
his pictorial feelings were aesthetic 
nnd lynca 1. De Chirico’s aiiproach 
on the oilier band involved using 
objects, scenes and perspective to 
evoke tear and tnyslery nnd m make 
a -second reality apparent through 
unexpected combi nations of recog- 
nizably everyday elements. 

One of the merits of this book is 
(hat this conflict over the basic con- 
caption i of Metaphysical Painting can 
be easily illustrated by a few quota- 
tions from the source documents 
which are included here in transla- 
tion. Unis Carrft: ■ 

We who feel nurseives to be 
unenrriipted sons of a' great race 
of constructors (Giotto, Uccello, 
luns-saccm, etc) Jihvo always con 
ceutrated on precise figures and 
expression. . . . And tiL other times 
we have declared .... ihm 
modern French naturalism . . . has 

ZT* e '' ahie L lo , extinguish mu 
tore tome back to plastic an 
.“S' 111 atmosphere without 
wtnui the picture cannot traits 
c ? wl ostentation of tcchnimie 

"5LJ** e,, . c, «y has been’ 

expended m the episodic analysis 

ri*iIirw K,CI -!^ a,l “ fragmentary 
reality, lhe new needs of the 

modern spirit . . . demand that the 
character of spirit ua] form bo pre- 
sent in the elements that eliminate 
id I a rim r.t n ness in the enmposi- 
non. ami offer us the means of 
i cini rnllifii; the jiac-f and (he mute. 


i>r again : 

Wo do not love gcmm-lrir rnnfii- 
ftion ; un the contrary, we seek to 
give to our canvases tin- expression 
uf a plastic reality as simple and 
mysterious as ait net of nature, . . . 
Not plastic reality in its initial 
Mute, but mi image of the form 
so brightly lit that it arresis reality 
iisell. , . , For it is necessary inl- 
ine painter in think cniuiniiaily uf 
i lie •'.■wcoce, which is tin- men ns of 
achieving true archil eci nral auste. 
’"ily. J hi.s is the second reality I 
(1918)'* lllL ‘ ,ll l’h.vsiciil [laintiiig. 

De Chirico, on the other haiul, wmie 
in 191*): 

I lie .ippe.irnnce uf a metaphysical 
work ut art is serene ; it gives the 
impression, however, Hut sonte- 
rlnng new must happen amid this 
same serenity, and that other 
signs upart I rom t hose already 
apparent tire almm to enter the 
rectangle of the canvas. ... in 
the construction of cities, in the 
nrclmecturnl forms of houses, in 
squares mid gardens and public 
walks, in gateways and railway 
stations, etc, are contained the 
iiuiinl foundations of a gi eat meta- 
physical aesthetic. . . . Thu im- 
lieeiljc man, that is, the a-metn- 
pliysical mail, iiu lines hv instinct 
towards un appearance of mass 
and height. . . . This is a matter 
or innocence ; they me nicii who 
are unacquainted with l he tumble- 
ness of lines and angles, they are 
drawn towards the infinite. . . . 
Rut we who know the signs of || U . 

1 net a physical a I pi m her are aware 
uf the joy und (lie solitude en- 
closed hy a portico, the corner of 
a street , or even in u room, on the 
surface of a table, between the 
sides of a box. The limits of these 
signs constitute for us a sort uf 
moral ami aesthetic code of repre- 
sentation, and more than this, with 
clairvoyance wc const ruci in paint- 
ing a new mci a] ihysir.il psycho- 
logy of objects. 


1 Inis de Chirico niak« ,i 
the immobility, 
id he had pain 
ke tho specta 
1 to arouse his nnn,.i 
h’fe-force Ivin? : 

funidn of unnenranme 1 


m e ot appearances. Bui 
if* fottunaiely not mnaf.- 


Pjtmt quality and the 
elso count for much. AnX 
hive scores neither de C|£ 

ui rA can he highly rated t 
r he Imii* nil, r. “ 


$IER HANDK*- : 

TwMoses Ungliick 

*’‘l , o W s l ElS Salzburg : Rcsidenz. 88 Kelt. 

:VY. L u, tm SvS*L- — — 


, ; mmcs UimU'ick is a sensitive 
SSnlic life nf Peter Tlnndke s 


f* o tunnk-iy not made hifSS a life which ended in uui- 
ik utl» l i ,CSC nV V0 hdiinfcisaa atteaipt both at writ- 
° ?? bruiktiftiur her and recording the 


jp£s of doing so. Ilumlko 
Shes even this tnosl intimate 
wieria! with enough control 
w ” is his word) to m- 


uismy rated hS^ilibrium J is ms wnrcij m m- 
f a. long run Metaphysical p MS . . ,-^rv demanding process 
tin ns out to have been more »odiHr docuinenta- 

Jng us on idea i] ia „ aw Sl 

fl'il 1 1‘ltll imt ..ill 


( ieatioii, or rather doemnenta- 

i. . -«•-.» 03 6 for hfc Is anxious thut fiction 

tealizution, and will surtl, hEh not take over Jruni fact. 


occupy more ilia,, a sn)al] tim Q5 ks, is “the reper 
lie history of the developed formulas for the biogrnph 
European art during lhe boinaa's life’ 1 to be avoided 


century. 


.lo T 'pi^: C SI“ tills iffonSelfor ™"Ttwea 

“ mclapltysical ” disfhil« 11U i ik process ? And whut effect 

™3S'T hur dSal ,uch ’ book 1,ove 011 

SSS&J? ?TS?rt ^ ...dominated by a 

admired and learnt from the n ^ "? t0 80,1,0 aiac il,ie ^ or 
logs of de Chirico, though he i ^^nB menmnes oi 
iiu attempt to show lion ■*«* ■ ^“ e resultant 


t.i « u one write about someone 
well without com- 


sonto machine for 
memories or stereo- 
novel 

tniH on two levels (rather in 
i tdi-analyticni milliner of Der 
stirrer): the unadorned account 
Ail woman's life nnd a cnnimeu- 
dd the shortcomings of the bio- 
as it develops. Certain mis- 
are voiced at length before 
imr rativc'“ art of ReckmaaLKiB 1 * count begins, and the narra- 

JntrUl is shifting from fact 
Massimo Carrfi, in an iniraftMam. 
cummcutary, does hisbesttQfrvBiudke has always been less con 
his Father’s position as Nurato#»J with problems of narrative 
Metaphysician. But the lh ? n . with the narrator s 

. 'i iffpsiic precision when describing 

luttlri uitioii Is tho histonal ^t h e j s permitted to observe, 
wort by Cnrahue JwJaB JjEfc na ‘ ralor assumes un atti- 
| rnin trunsla ting a 1 he it^if^ rf virtual mmii sdu>ice to 
has tried to evaluate and sfl * 
the essential facts. 


physics ” Wlatcd to the mui 
of the later litovemem, Un 
able ns the succeeding essay 
Realism and the Meiapbyd l_ 
which Ewald Rathke claim? 

‘'evident” nnd “ spiritual " i 
ties between the “disetwisi 

jjniccDum uegiiift, uuu im; uu< 
Si h Inierrupicd every so of— - 

paintings of dc Chirico sitd'eiSfc 


wards liis nm flier (ahlinugh the 
tune rarely jursi — and his main in- 
teresl is nni in whether he cart know 
so much about her, hut rnrher 
whether lie has dune justice to whnt 
lie ihws know, lie clinractcri'/os the 
rural coininuniiy into which his 
mother was horn nnd which shapes 
so much of her life, summing up its 
inertia ns “ lethal ”, Still, his 
mother is srrmig-willcd enough to 
manage to escape, even if only to 
a job ns cook (“ there were no 
other possibilities ”). After the 
Anschluss, she does admittedly 
achieve some vague sense of belong- 
ing for a while, at a lime when, as 
the narrator puls it, “ the rhythm 
of life became existential”. But 
soon a pregnancy forces her into 
marriage, ns a matter of duty to the 
child, and thereby begins her 
gradual slump into despair. 

Beneath the factual tone of 
presentation, one senses the 
author's anger at the injustices in 
such a wasted life, with its all-too- 
brioE and unsatisfying excursions 
into the outside world, its subse- 
quent loveless marriage, its routine 
of pregnancies and secret abortions, 
und the eventual vegetation and 
“nervous breakdown” (a diagnosis 
which tlie whole narrative's penetra- 
tion has shown tn be too facile a 
tag). The funner individual, for 
whom tlie narrator shows great 
respect in the early parts of the 
novel (sharing his mother's picture 
of a young woman he can never 
have itumvn directly), is gradually 
reduced to a depersonalized life in 
n community where the word “ indi- 
vidual ” is o term of abuse. She 
loses Iter identity in a world domi- 
nated by objects nnd social rituals; 
indeed, lhe stereotype rites of the 
funeral service are mcrely'the final 
events in a long process of deper- 
sonalization. And for this woman, 
deprived of all vestiges of Individ- 
uality. the author can only feel a 
sense of general sadness. Hie 


“ wish -less unhappiness” of the title 
refers to her predicament : ” Very 
occasionally without a wish und iu a 
way happy, most often with u wish 
and a little unhappy.” It is not so 
much simply grief he feels for her 
now as an impotent sense of lies- 

I )uir. “She was; she became; she 
lecume nothing.’' 

In this delicately balanced novel, 
the reader witnesses Handke pilling 
his desire for an authentic account 
nguinsL the elusivcness of reality. 
But VV nos l 1 /doses Utigjikk does not 
just note (und even at times lake 
evasive nciiou to resist) tlie dnnger 
of slipping into the rituals mid 
rhetoric of confessional biography. 
There are times where Handke is 
not beyond exaggerating tlie fictivc- 


ness of ills approach. For his 
mother functions here as both Indi- 
vidual and “instance”: a paradigm 
against which not only the resili- 
ence of language but also the pres- 
sure of literary cliches can be tested. 
And fact and paradigm inevitably 
clash no occasions. Hence the nov- 
ella-like beginning oE the work, the 
occasional arch mannerisms of 
Sprachskepsis, or the discussion of 
the problem of writing about pov- 
erty in literature ami avoiding the 
pathos and emotional commonplaces 
of “ nineteenth-century ” writing. 

Certain pitfalls seem to appear in 
the novel simply In order that the 
narrator may theorize about them ; 
the old Handke-gestures have not 
heen eradicated any more fully than 
the literary cliches have. (The nar- 
rative confesses as much, as the 
sobre, unilinear biography is aban- 
doned in favour of a series of final, 
disjoi tiled anecdotes.) Yet on the 
whole, Handke shows a newly- 
acquired respect for tangible reality 
in IVioisc/iioses Ungliick, and a 
compassion for his subject, The 
result is a salutary ability to 
contain his linguistic diffidence 
wilhiii bounds appropriate to Its 
material. 



Images of hidden meaning ^ centre 

L7 lirtFR Tftiin . thorn. Without this recognition, Ro 


Caribbean 

Patterns 


IVII.I.IAM VAlKitlAN, IIF.r.MUT 
BORSCIl-SUl'AN unit BANS 
Joachim nrioiiardti 


Cnspar David Friedrich 1774-1M0— 
Dresden* 5 l,nm,s,:!1,,e Painlinn In 


Second edition 


Sir Harold Mitchell, Bt., Dr. ds sc. pol. 


OMhe firs! edition of Caribbean Patterns published In 1967 
International Affairs said : 

.- Harold. Mitchell's survey of the political 
aifrd economic patterns ot the Caribbean w III 
surely become a standard textbook on 
tiis area/ 


TWs second edition, considerably extended* 
Includes an evaluation of the progress of the 
Cafctra regime Ini Cuba, that of ihe Duvallera In 
Hell! and Salaguer In the Dominican Republic, 
in the Commonweath Caribbean sir Harold 
assesses the firs! decade of Independence,- , : , 
discussing the Ahguilla affair arid .such matters as 
CARIFTA, population and unemployment. 


r.SMiy hy William Vjiip.linii , m i s | ]„. 
judgi-ii tho liiiiM Nfiisitivr i nl mkIiii' 
non in an artist uhnui wlioni more' 
imiisimsi? has horn written t him 
about ui must any uilicr Cui'iiuiii 
pm liter. It is not incrvly tho first 
account of Friedrich In blnglish hut 
112pp including 10 nlates Tm-.* rini " !st, l. s all that lias I men researched 

appieciiition. 

As tho bibliography shows, the 
literature on Friedrich lias heen 
extensive, but most of it deals with 
Individual works or special aspects. 
One still awaits eagerly e compre- 
hensive account, which even Helmut 
Bursch-Supan's forthcoming oeuvre- 
catalogue may not provide. 
Meanwhile, Dr Vaughan has 
niunaged to compress into two dozen 


Tt would lie easy to beliule FH 


For long niuetccnth-centiiry art has 
oeen e — — -* *- -• • - - - 

national 


been encased in tightly^sealod 
compartments, no doubt 
aim of the results of the rise of 
nationalism that swept Europe in 
the wake of the Napoleonic wars, 
country cocooned her own 


UV 1 ER TODD : 

f du craha 

Paris- In ff.. i.i ogfr 
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he Ross, tho journalist 
Kidd's protagonist, tells all 
its quadragenariun crisis, 
the journalist’s pressures 
>ce, this self- reportage 

shamelessly. Recurrent 
w.of crabs gnawing at his 

for 
iino 
cou 


out tiicre. Without this recognition, 
it might scum that a sick mind was 
infecting all It contemplated. As It 
is, I.’AtmJc tin enthv never achioyes 
its implicit ambition of presenting 
the hero ns an " enfant du siicle 
or tho twentieth century ns a vast, 
fragmuiued neurosis. 11 Iifl mat do 
mot " is wltat counts ovor most fore- 
Ibly. Even Ross's new-found Jewish- 
ness is shown mainly in Its “ wading* 
wall " aspect. 


Ross is {nsufliciently Interesting to 
hear all this weiglit of attention, and 
M Totkl admits, besides, that with 
him associations of ideas breed un- 
controllably like hamsters, L Annee 
du crabe off-loads its woes on tn its 
renders, whoso function is that of the 
rccoptlvc psychoanalyst. At the end, 
Rns 9 is more or less cured. And M 
Todd, on his weekly, is alive and 

f icrhaps well, and reporting again 
rom Vietnam. 


j cutuoneu ner own 
artists as if they were too frail for 

ATnnrr fioi « ■ *ii.« i. ▼ ■ 


pport. Only the French Impression- n,0l,a B et I to compress into twu dozen 
ists have sunk into the conscious- L J ? ges °. n °y aI V n ? lon of iirt 'St ontl 
ness of Europe as a whole, and for j W „ w ‘” c ^ I* Q model of acumen 


rest re- 
their res- 


-KW «*» « nuuic. anu lor 
J“JP a white even artists like Con- 
stable and Turner were considered 
on the Continent only In so far as 
ffiy w . cr * ‘bought to have aided tlie 
rise of Impressionism. The 
mained undisturbed in 
pcctive nutioiitti confines. 

However, dqriim , the past docade 
, hi l< L 8 Sradually fceen lifted : 
there have lieen exhibitions of Ger- 
; uian niRdtccnth-century drt in 
America; British .Romantic works 
were shown in Paris; and at the 


, — -r. un ui acumen 

and empathy. He never fulls into 
the trap of superimposing un author's 
own fancies, or of overinterpretinn 
the artist's strange visions. It is ail 
too easy to have a field-day of un- 
bridled iconography with the 
flaunting, almost hallucinatory 
symbolism of his vast land or sea- 
scapes, often peopled solely by 
single, lonely figures, dwarfed by the 
elements, the ruins of . dolmen or 
abandoned monasteries; or tho 
visions of iiuu-Gothic 


>se French or “■w"? 1 ' “C Err*. 01 cr “os gnawing at ms 
raries who wielded »»«] r WBte impossibility of satisfying 
1 none of Ills intensely JJ wilorishlps with either wile or mis- 

ages of almost incorporeal^ sudden urge to track down ^ ^ 

could have been renderrt i>» han never seen and wiio -» -my j • *11 \XT 7 « 

Wait till Wednesday 

vides, especially in the ( M Todd's octual 

essay and within a J- Gaogrennua hyper- 

perfecc introduction to JUJ the ego* ensues. In his 

most complex but affectnS Jj Jw writes morbid scenarios 


of European art. 


moment a large Turner exhibition ^‘hadrals. That must of these 
is touring both West and East Ger ima ® e , s have a real and often hidden 
many. In exchange for that loan fnetl ?i n B^requently pantheistic or 
several galleries of these two conn .Christian— is evident. 


it," ” w these two coun- 

tries wore persuaded to send a ren- 

WiSSJm! s0lec j loH of Caspar Davfil 
inr , '^ s V 0rk5 to the Tate Gal- 
ImW 1 * ot ‘ iei private and public 
icoltecf i ionsi ware prevailed upon to 

| not only the 


lanu 100 . a ne result was not onlv the i r’ u V a , u, - ou P“ n nuauune o 
fb-st large-scale exhibition of Sled 5,005 Ws catalogue entrjea. 
rich's works ouLside Germany but S1S.7 hranch *. every b)ade anti 
strange to say, the biggest 


where hitherto. 

" Already during 
Movement -- 
.rich 


-i-— uiiiioiiui, — in vtiucm. 

and substantiated by Friedrich's own 
remarks . about some of his own 
works. But it needs a restraining 
sensibility, such as Dr Vaughan's, in 
order not. to overshoot the mark— 
as Dr Bbrsch-Supan has dune on occa- 
j- i-» - jes, where 

. _ _ r ___ and every 

interpreted us ap 

allegory of someth iag or other. 

Hans Joachim Neidliardt, from the 
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ement 'exhibition 'in 'iBsS^nSSu Drosd °w Gallery, deals with Oehme. 
rich had miide arj Cta'Sact on a Israeli ? n ,? of , Friedrich’s immediiile 
uhsbspectiiig British ' pub?Ie? 8 hm I? °, wcrs *- but Vaughan Is right 
there was then little opportunity to ft t0 tl ? a Bcl )°es which cap 

gauge the true range oThisarf ^ "o found in such artists as Munch 
learR more about riu? K K,c ^* , Atld visilors tn «*» Taw 

lonely figure/ Tl^ rS^Wn J ,ho Jead, their catalogue may 
exhibition-produced not merekf ^ Fried- 

eonvepriohalratdfijgue buiKv/inf. Wreck of the Hope in 

miniature/ ; monograph. \ As Patt | 
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ft^u a l , ran QutHteer. Sartre’s 
-Phtrin necd s to find his 

■' ;.filj oni P> the circle of his 
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GORDON HONEYCOMBS 
Dragon Under Ihe IIU1 
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IBS' 'iiESl 6 d j sarra y retains too 
vrc Ce e 0 ^ , min d id convey 
mw of _*rif-discovery. The 
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Mine Own 
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Gordon linneycombe's first novel. 
Neither the Sea Nor t he Sand, 
revealed a distinct predilection tor 
the mneabre and for the dark Ineluct- 
able forces which, in all A*, has* 
gltost stories, lie just below the sur- 
face waiting to be summoned by 
warped circumstance and twisted 
possion. Dragon Under the HtH is set 
on Lindisfarne and the dark foices, 
appropriate to the place, make their 
unworldly presence felt almost ^ as 
soon as the Wardlaw family— Ed and 
Runa, and their son Erik— set foot 
on the Holy Island. 

■ For those ignorant of the full Im- 
plications of Lindisfarne s history, 
Professor MacDougall, an expert on 
Anglo-Saxon culture, is there to clear 
up those rtiytbological and scholarly 
points which Ed VVardlaw. h mse] 
an historian of tho period, might not 
be aware 1 of. It is MacDougall who 


be avenged. The relics he removes 
from the barrow exert a strange io- 
fluence oil him— not least, perhaps, 
because Ills mother’s Norwecian 
blood flows in his veins. His father, 
with whom he has an almost savage 
relationship, is a Lincolnshire man 
whose ancestors would have taken 
arms against the Viking hordes. 
Swiftly, and just a little heavy- 
handedly, the pattern emerges. 

Beneath Erik's bed is hidden the 
golden dragon — Guthorin’s emblem 
—controlling his actions and desires ; 
Ed, meanwhile, finds himself Inex- 

E licably drawn to the sight o£a vast 
t ' ~ ! ~ u ' 


neighbouring farm— the 
emblem worn by Guthorm's adver- 


joar on a 


sary. Both Erik and Ills mother find 
themselves impelled to make weird, 
prophetic drawings ; Erik possesses 
a strength (and a knowledge of Runic 
symbols) fur beyond his age ; an 
awful presence crashos about the 
house; massive winds batter the 
island. The day of Odin, the One- 
Eyed, approaches. 

All In all, it Is an impeccable for 
mute ; a nicely-balanced mixture of 


Z,mSSt TASStSZmSi detectlon. siow 
GuthorniJ a Norse king, was killed t jon and ultimate horror. When Mr 
durin^ one of the . early raids on Monevcombe allows the n„™ to 

Northumbria and 
buried on the island. The presence 


[oneycomoe aiiows wo pace to 
slacken, events l^eppnie a little 
wooden and the narrative doggedly 
informative; some of the portents, 
too, are concocted, from unlikely 
sources, as when n train on the main- 
land becomes an airborne dragon. 
Evep so, the book grips as it Is sup- 
posed to do, nnd the delayed shock 
tactics are perfectly timed. 


K cross-examine Mp^oundtlm Wart&iws’ cottage 
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nmy. ; . r - nQm afi& to the juffprer* where the slam king lies waiting to 
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RECENT SUCCESSES: 

Fiction: 

Michael Ayrton 
Fabrications 

A new work of fiction by the fumous sculptor and author of 
The Maze Maker and Rudiment* of Paradise. 

Illustrated £2.25 

Dennis Bloodworth 
Any Number Can Play 

"Worth speaking of in the same breath as The Quiet American** 
— The Times Literary Supplement. "Superbly funny and 
tragically true” — William Shawcross, The Sunday Times. 

£ 2,10 

Penelope Gilliatt 
Nobody's Business 

“Wry, sharp, elegant, cool . . . She really ia moving”— 
Ferdinand Mount, Financial Times. £2.10 

Brian Glanville 
The Financiers 

“Savages the greed and gullibility of ulmost the entire human 
race with unrestrained, tasteless and hilarious invention" — 
Ferdinand Mount, Financial Times. £1,95 

James A. Michener 

The Fires of Spring 

1 'A really absorbing story, rich in incident, rich in elm meter — 
Maurice Wiggin, Sunday Times. £2.75 

Yukio Mishima 
Spring Snow 

“An absorbing and fascinating book" — laobel Murray, 
Financial Times. £2.7f» 

General Books: 

Pat Barr 

To China With Love 

“A lively account of the lives nnd times of Protestant Mission- 
aries in China between 1860 and 1900 " — The Times. 

Illustrated • 1 £2.76 

| Malcolm Easton 

Aubrey & the Dying Lady . 

A Beardsley Riddle. "This is certainly tho best study of its 
subject to date” — Anthony Powell, Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated £4.50 

Graham Greene 

The Pleasure-Dome , 

The Collected Film Criticism 1935-40. “Rend ability incarnate 


, . It's all here in this good-looking and profusely illustrated 
: The Pleasure-Dome is the journnlis 


book 

-Clive James, Observer. 

| David Hedges • 
Homs & Courses 


em of a master writer " 
illustrated £3,50 


“A lavishly illustrated book on horae-rheing throughout the 
world, with some really outstanding photography by Fred 
Msyer"— Evening Standard. 

Illustrated, including 51 full colour plates £6.60 

Ved Mehta 

Daddyji . \ 

“Intimate, personal, (it) is as well a history of modern India in 

the making" — Paul Scott, The Times. . 

illustrated £2.25 

Anthony Storr * 

The Dynamics of Creation. 

“He has done genuine pioneer work on a subject which ia both 
ill-defined and significant”— C. P, Snow* Financial Times. 

. £2,60 

Roy Strong & Julia Trevelyan Oman 


successful Elizabeth B. 

£1.75 


Mary Queen of Scots 

A companion volume to their highly . 

Illustrated, including 16 pages in full cblour 

Gordon Rattray Taylor 
Rethink , „ . , . , 

“Sums up a whole attitude to modern life with remarkable 
cogency an4 vigour"— Philip Toynbee, Observer, £2.60 

Kieran Tunney I 

Tallulah-Darling of the; Gods ^ J: 

"Lively and touching reminiscences, admirably illustrated V— 
J,BJ?riestley, Daily Mail. ^ ■ ..L. 

Illustrated £2.75 
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JACK U’OilDIS ; 

New Theories uf KiMuluiiwu 
115pp. Lawrence Hiiif VVisliiiri. I '1-50. 

IIBUBi-RT MAP Cl 'SI- j 

Counterrevolution smd Revolt 

138pi>. Allen I .si in; Jliu l'i-iigiiiii 
Press. £2. 

These two books provide a Rood 
illustration of fundamentally _ diffe- 
rent approaches in the question of 
Socialism. Both Jack Wnddis mid 
Herbert Marcuse are dedicated to 
what they conceive sis the socialist 
trims formal ion uf society ; bur; in 
regard to whut this means, anil iiuiv 
it is to be achieved, they hurdly 
speak the same language. . 

In New Theories of Revolution 
(“ wrong theories of revolution ” is 
what ho means) Mr Wodd is _ presents 
an orthodox Coinnuniist critique of 
Frantz Ftmoin Rdgis Debray and 
Herbert Marcuse, bused oil the 
theme that nil three, despite their 
many differences, share a common 
aud fatal error, namely their dis- 
missal of the working cluss as the 
main and indispensable agent of 
socinlist change ; and all three, Mr 
Wnddis also argues, arc equally mis* 
taken in pinning their hopes cm 
Tfher forces — whether it is the 
peasants, the ftonpcMproletitricit of 
the “third world”, the guerrilla 
focQ, or tho revolutionary students. 
Whatever any such group or class 
may contribute to the making of 
socialist revolutions, they can never 
be a substitute for ihe working cluss. 

So quickly do trends and events 
move that much of Mr Wnddis’* 
arguments ami refutations now seem 
almost superfluous. lie may bo too 
categorical about peasants, but bis 
case against die himpenproletariat, 
though hard I v new, is .strong ; the 
fnco theory has now been largely 
discredited by dismal experience ; 
while i lie not inn that siudenrs could 
ever consiiiutc n pcmiinc revolution* 
nry “ vanguurd ” m advanced capita- , 
list countries lias lung ceased to be 
held by most student revolutionaries 
themselves, not that the most serious 
among them ever did hold that view. 

As for tlm working class, Mr 
Wuddis rightly stresses tlmt t henries 
of proletarian L'lnlmirxomsemcnt 
and integration have always over- 
looked the degree to which cluss 
conflict remains an endemic feature 
of capitalist societies; mid that 
even In ** under-developed ” emm* 
tries, where it only constitutes a 
small minority of tliu population, 
the working class lias played a 
much more tin porta tit role in move- 
ments of protest and in the achieve- 
ment of political change than 
Fa ii on, writing about Africa, was 
willing to allow. However, while 
much of the criticism is reasonable, 

Mr Woddis fulls into the opposite 
error, In so far as he adopts a rather 
mechanistic view of the inevit- 
ability of eventual working-class 
commitment to revolutionary 
change. 

The same point applies to the 
whole book. There is about it an 
Panglossian air of optimism, 
which has to do with the fact that, 


for Mr Woddis, a large strike, no 
clfcioial .success, a in Hilary mup 
against a ivactioimry regime, i lie 
I. stirrings of a “ milion.il hmirgcoisic ” 
(in wiio-Si* “ progressive ” tendencies 
lie invests vast and most likely 
{•xaggcrnierf hopes), not to speak of 
the bene (Send in flue lire of the Soviet 
Union, which lie more or less lakes 
i for granted, all provide conclusive 
proof of i ho iiiL'Iuctiiblc advance of 
. .socialism in die world. Na doubt, 

. setbacks occur and mistakes are 
mude, and there tire “ n number of 
f unresolved prohlcms of socialist 
\ democracy but all this is part of 
a transition to a future which is nil 
but guaranteed. It is n comfort- 
able per spec rive, hut not one which 
is conducive to hard probing of 
, aciuul problems: the answers are 
available before the questions are 
posed. 

Even so, Mr Woddis is well Justi- 
fied in his strictures on the loose- 
ness which mars such writings its 
Fan on’s The Wretched of the Earth, 
Dcbray's Revolution in the Revolu- 
tion ? mid Marcuse's One-D inten- 
sion a I Mon, the texts on which his 
criticism mainly fnsLens. That loose- 
ness is aisn much in evidence in Pro- 
fessor Mu reuse's Counterrevolution 
and Revolt. Tills consists of three 
essays, ‘‘The Left under the 
Coiinier-Revolurion ”, “Nature and 
Revolution 1 ' and “Art and Rcvolu- 
noti , winch take up what are by 
now ninuiiur Marcitsian themes, and 
the main interest of which lies in 
tile critical reappraisal of some 
aspects uf the movement which he 
helped to inspire. As against ihe 
advancing counter-revolution, which 
is not. Fascism, hut which may yet 
‘set in motion a far more hrutiil and 
coinorelicitsivc machinery of con- 
sul 1 than was the case with 
Fascism, there stand only the tiny 
forces of the Now Left, aware as 
the mass of the people are not both 
of the dangers of tho present and 
of the possibilities of hitman libera- 
tion. 

Bin the New Left itself has a lor 
lo lea rn, mill mi im move on from 
what has so far been what Professor 
Marcuse now calls a “ pubertarlan ” 
revolt (" the liberating laughter of 
rlie ripples, their radical inability 
to take the bloody gumc of 'justice 
of 1 law and order' seriously, may 
help to tear the Ideological veil but 
leaves intact the structure behind 
the veil”). Tho New Left must 
accept the need for organization, 
though of whut kind remains unde- 
fined. It must forgo alliances, 
apparently with the very people who 
nre so deeply steeped In the system, 
mid with “liberals", since “the 
time for the wholesale rejection of 
the ‘liberals' has pussed-or has 
not yet come Yat the New Left has 


HARKING I’tlN A 100 III., Jit : 

Reflect ions on The Causes of Human 
Misery mid upon Certain Proposals 
to Llimmalc Them 

201pp. Hn.slmi: lie. non Press. ^7.95. 

IliiiTingioii Moore is .i difficult mini 
r;» place, oil her by liis lime, as this 
liile suggests, nr l»y nnliikal ten- 
dency. A i eviewer of bis famous 
Social Oriiiins of Dictatorship and 
Democracy spoke of “ a omstaiu piny 
or n mind i hul is scholarly, original, 
mid imbued with ilic rarest gift ol 
all, a deep sense nf human reality ”. 
The present book shows him ns n 
man whose heart is certainly in the 
riglu place, wlm puts his consider- 
able ami lucid intellect nt us dis 
posiil, Ihii never lets whut lie wishes 
to oliscurc what nctiinily is. 

Tills is no throwaway set of 
essays but a very consider- 
able bonk in itself, developing a 
theme which the author previously 
advanced in A Critique nf Fin e Toler- 
ance, which lie wrote jointly with 
Herbert Marcuse and Robert Wolff. 
Although there may be no scientific 
way nf deciding on what the pood 
society would lie like, this book rug. 
posts that there arc simple mid objec- 
tive criteria by which one can de- 
cide whether a policy increases tr 
decreases human misery. 

This cool, negative utilitarianism 
Is applied to war und violence, scar- 
city and ecnnniiiic power, und prob- 
lems of academic freedom. Tims Pro- 
fessor Moure believes that ultlinuch 
force und, indeed, cruelty are in- 
evitable, it is possible to ask ques- 


tions about i In- degree to whuh and 
the occasions on whkli llit-y me mor- 
ally permissible ; he sugg« :.is ,iKo 
that aggression is urn an insiimi bur 
a capacity which can be un-d in inter, 
nniioual society for good or ill and 
that the non-violence of po'.iiive 
nciiiiiiri.sm is parasitic mi ihe vio- 
lence of the great powers, lie is 
particularly illuniiiiaiiiig mi the coin 
of participatory ilenmcracv, mi the 
extent to which it must In- coupled 
with the exercise of uuilinriiy, but 
no less on the limited eircum.siances 
under which ,iiitlioriiy cun be re- 
garded us inonillv legit inline. I- in- 
idly, lie accords a positive role to the 
intellectuals in the universities; they 
must go beyond lihcnil loleruitre to 
adopt a positive role in analvsing 
the causes of bum mi misery, uml 
society must encourage them, par- 
ticularly if they laise the moral 
issues nf politics in u way that poli- 
ticians cannot. 

Having set out these principles in 
three extremely impressive chapters. 
Professor Moore passes on in an 
nimiysis of the problem which, in his 
phrase, “American predatory demo- 
cracy” presents to the world. •• My 
intention here ”, lie says, " and per- 
haps my delusion, is to const met as 
accurate an assessment as possible, 
drawing where appropriate on radi- 
cal traditions as well as upon others, 
and nor to engage in polemics.” In 
this lie is certainly successful. The 
tone in which lie discusses tlu» work 
of .such theorists us Kulko, Marcuse, 
Karan mid S we ivy is certainly one 
which invites scholarly discussion 
rather than polemic, even iliongh one 


"light suspect hi m of 
i cadi ness to return » u-!iaI»< k ta 1 
!’ r ' proven v&M** 
he shares W hh theVeaulhof’ 

nt their diagnosis of the £ 4 * 
leiupuniry America. What i 3 5 
is simply how necessary iheviL -1 
howtimemibletoalierLo??^ 

losMir Moore s view they arena* 
nicy 1 table result of the cco® 
cultural imperatives of capS 
I Wver, there arc onwjg 

\ a * h V 1 i" ,d [ \ am un d the oppi^ 
«*■» dlffl 'so that change wi{|S§ 

The question, then, is wbetherAi 
predatory democracy will r ( W 
into rcucnoii, whether ircanfau 
alternative of liberal reforaukt 
15 more than rhetoric, wbethet ml 
revolution is on the cards orufatfe 
there will simply be ihe chaosdi 
collapsing civilisation. Profit 
Moore outlines-n liberal reform »> 
gramme and expresses hisdoubui 
to whether it is politically ferift 
George McGovern would nawsuiih 
agree. But, despite defeat 
and violence and loss oi fahh t 
home, the prospects of genuine m 
lotion seems remoto. One noadui 
therefore why the conclusion hi? 
firmly stated: that the onlymota 
tinies left can be reaction or tUk 
Perhaps it i$ because ProftM 
Moore is too committed tohliwjf 
si lions about flic possibility ji 
scholars working out practical adt! 
of overcoming lunnau misery thills 
avoids the pessimism, if oil lb 
nihilism, which this coudutloab 
vidves. 


ortugal’s problem 


White capitalism 


The simple-minded Marx 


no option but to press for “ the re- 
vival of the radical rather than the 
minimum goals of socialism ”, even 
though these radical goals only en- 
counter the hostility or at best the 
indifference of die vast majority. It 
would be unreasonable to expect 
from Professor Marcuse a war kg il- 
out strategy of socialist advance. But 
socialist advance is what he is, after 
ail and inter alia, talking about; 
and on tins subject at least, he docs 
not dispel but rather adds to the 
confusion. 


"Mr. Canniiig has never done better/* 

Sunday Times 

Victor Canning 

The Rainbird Pattern 

"Wonderfully well-detailed and real plot 
concerning complex kidnap of topmost 
Establishment figure. The sheer 
imaginative-weight holds you like a giant 
electro-magnet.” 

The Times . t ■ • 

£ 1.90 • 


Masuryk mi Min x 

Edited .mil (r.insl.iit-d hv Krazim V. 
Kuhiik 

444 pp. Lew idlin g, Penn. : Buckiidl 
University Press. S18. 

Tt is prohiilily inn bite tn expert the 
Marxists of today tu puuse und read 
whut a Czech professor nf philosophy 
Imd in any to ids students In ihe 
1890s. The fact that lie became tile 
first president uf independent 
Czechoslovakia in 1918 may mean 
nothing to many and positively dis- 
qualify him in the eyes of some. Yet 
nut only Pluto, but Marx us well, 
ascribed a special role to philoso- 
phers ; in the Theses on Feuerbach 
lie wrote: “The philosophers have 
only interpreter/ tho world, in 
various ways ; the point, however, 
is Let change it." How much of this 
change did Marx expect tn come 
from philosophers ? Masnryk cer- 
tainly contributed Ills share. 

Although the modernizers of 
Marxism have only recently reached 
a respectable degree of sophistica- 
tion, one is often given to understand 
that their robes of elaborate scholar- 
ship cloak an unfathomable fairness 
of limb. How refreshing to find 
Masaryk politely concluding that the 
emperor is in reality very scantily 
dad indeed. Why then, the true 
levellers will abject, do we still have 
Marxism with us after all these 
years? Well, partly because of the 
durability of certain of its aspects 
which contribute genuinely to our 
knowledge of society* such as the 
■ importance of economics in any 
explanation of tiblltlcal movements 
and group conflict. Masaryk readily 
acknowledges this. 

In genera!, however, what is today 


presented as Marxism consists of no 
more than an ideologically tailored 
garment for phenomena- known to 



Heinemann 


the human race virtually since its 
inception, namely, the ruthless 
struggle for power, and its main- 
tenance, the suppression of real and 
potential opponents and the linking 

, monopoly of poyrdr with that 
of politics. And of course all this 

« ■ , together by the existence 
of a single ruling party : the coveted 
state or affairs dimed at also, by many 
poWerholders of the past. Where 
classical and even social, democracy 
SfflS* .• difficult .arid ,.pain£ 
ttWng answer; modern Marxism 
appears to provide; an exciting and 
final remedy. Turn the tables I 
Replace the bourgeoisie by the pro* 
letarJai at tho heliri I 
not reformation! V There always 
have been and Always will he. minds 
to jj lion) simple sol jitions appeal . 1 


But, the “ authentic ” M.iixists nf 
Masuryk's own I’/.ei'hnsInviikia will 
ulijcit, St.ilin w.is tux M.iix. .uid 
even Lenin luul m Junk .ifn-r his 
Russian interests first uml Marx’s 
theory only second. Ami whut about 
Marx's met lindti logy, us ref In' led ill 
Dus Kapital - - is it not more 
“scientific” iliun liny mini i Well, 
tint rxuctly, says Masaryk. who cure- 
fully read the first edition as early 
us 1873. One dues nut dissert just 
nnr thing fur 1 elm iiinship) in nider 
to diagnose ail society's ailments and 
prescribe 11 piuincmi. As for Lenin, 
it was Marx's logical lupso not to 
have included the uiiini potent puny 
among his recipes for the fuime. 
That much Masuryk spotted five 
years before Lenin defeated Martov 
on the crucial issue nf centralism. 

Marxism can be, and has been, 
criticized from many angles and fur 
many sins. Masaryk’s analysis rests 
on the philosophical und sociologi- 
cal levels and his principal objection 
can til us form the basis of all others, 
more specialized though these may 
be. For Masuryk Mui xistn is simpli- 
stic and pretentious, in fact essen- 
tially non-scicmirtc. Where relation- 
ships between men and social pro- 
gress are matters of degree, Marx- 
ism sees them as ubsoiute qualities. 
Where u host of causes, motives or 
driving forces coalesce, Marxism 
singles nut one of them. Where (rue 
scholars humbly contribute to man's 
knowledge, Marxists jump to con- 
clusions and prescribe sweeping 
action. Where tonnuiatiou of even 
the most limited theories necessit- 
ates acquaintance with the work of 
scores nf thinkers. Marxists are con- 
tent with a halt-handful of their 
own demi-gods, not unlike the foun- 
ders of the Creed themselves. There 
is not much more in Marxist philo- 
sophy than Hegel, in Murxisr materi- 
alism and atheism than Feuerbach. 


single niomcni, are queidonftfl 
Marx does 1101 even raise. .. 

This must call to mind Uie qoesw 
10 which the New Left of tod ay by 

supplying unsatisfactory 

w hat will you do if and woeo f» 
tonnle the “old order”? IflN* a 
ryk s words : 

Few revolutions are iruty»« <s j 
ful, and only in an inlimtwg 
degree «r 6 they crenlivfl. At «* 
they bring about what had W 
thought odt And prepared orttj 
long nerimi. A revolution 


l L [HUDSON : 

to Eye of the Storm 
-Vi’s People 

! onjmao. £-1^- 

Tfovtfson is one of the stmill 
j p{ bold journalists which has 
U the wars in the Portuguese 
A provinces in Africa on tho 
guerrillas’ side. His assess- 
,r [he current situation in 
' territories must cnll furl h res- 
ilihmigli the Purtucuese gov- 
{Dt bitterly denies tliem. Hie 
uese coni mini iq ucs, tiinugli, 
limited credibility. No jnurna- 
biwever resourceful and deter- 
who visits Angola, Mnzntn- 
or Guinea-Bissau under the 
of the Portuguese military is 
,jto uncover more than n part or 
irath, as most are ready ruefully 
idrait, and it is therefore essential 
h»t corrective accounts from the 
urgent jide. . 

fa this account of Angola, beg m- 
vrith his adventures in 19/0 with 
Uoviiuento Popular dc Libcrqilo 
Angola (MPLA) guerrillas who 
rate largely iu the Luntlu, Mexico 
districts from supply-lines 
bfltbia and Tanzania, Mr Uavid- 
does not pretend to conceal ills 
[jliiy for his hosts. Notwith- 
itiiw, In the Eye of the Storm is 
[v Die clearest account wo have 
oi what has happened in Angola 
t the mid-1950s, and pni licu- 
r in the period that lias super- 
tad since the Portuguese man- 
Ito suppress the insiii'i'cciinn of 
tyiftodas Populates de Angola 
PA) which erupted suddenly nnd 
*dily — but not without cause or 
til®— in Kongo disirict in 1961. 
unravels most usefully the tortu- 
ihree-comered retail onsiiip bo- 
«n Roberto Holden, lender of the 
L the MPLA, ami the Congolese 
' ie during the period when both 
kn robel movements, or pnr- 
were operating from Leopold- 
'(now Kinshasa) by leave of the 
ula-Mobntu govern mu ms. 

Al one stage, nil observers, inrlud- 
«r Davidson, cimcliuled that the 
A had ceased tn fiinciion, and 
nbhwraeiu of ftp t was being 
Holden ; an effort, hnw- 
which was virtually ineffective 
tne Portuguesf* by 1963, Imt 
Wtpo effective against tiie rival 

* whinli ..I.! 


Iloldon. his hasie irihidism and other in reliitimi In ihe pressure being ap- Itl'TIl MUST, .HiNATIIAN SIU.LF. eigners, accotiuuodaie> il.-e 
liiiiituiioiis, and his equivocal relu- plied tn the Portuguese in Guinea CHKISTABlll. CJUJtNi:V : pattern it finds. 


ingal ii 


failed in Congo, withdrew its head- tain, and that the Africans already r nrft [ B „ i n «nti.i.A.u iu. • n ,. nu ;,| n ,i 

qua 1 lets to ilie mure Maoist-Marxist think of tlicii efforts as preparing Soutif^ Africa wftli a cniiie?tious 

cnpiLiil ol Cnngo-Hrazzaville after the way for the overthrow by the oolitical issue eve! since diamonds 

the overthrow of President Ynulou Portuguese proletariat of the Sal- LJi 1 ? sJL , 1 non. 


thcic, mid thcncc moved in 1964 lo uzar state. 
Hui' os Snliimii where it set up nr- i n Q a , 

Iw" 1 Cn n , t0 OP V ,, |® n " Ua « 0, “ Davidson 
Mont . It proceeded to organize n aro ,, tu i i, v 

'•i.'PPly HHile ulimg the impruved uni *. s • 


Tho S 01 .ll. Arrican Co.moc.io., . , „ ftt! iho 

Western Investment in Apurllieid upheavals on the Wilwuccoruud 

352pp. Temple Sniitli. £.■).:»«. fifkv years ago, the mine owners 

. have caret ully rcrrained iiout 
^ , ... uttompLs to let Black workers do 

Foreign investment hut provided semi-skilled jobs if their promotion 
South Atrica with « con ie lit 1 ous ^vould displace White trade union- 
political issue ever since diamonds isls As T/tc Soti , /, African Cornice - 
were first discovered u century ago. t| - 0H reveals, whut the tiiinenwners 
Loim after the subsequent opening on j ot i„,,. irul uerrin I isls have done. 


l, r, • , . , ■ mriinMimiiciuw win i" win — mu *«■ t.B" mi-uuno... p--- nun liter Of lortimuLe 

r*, history of Portuguese colonialism in nipt the country. One anxiety was n “w getting higher 

I'pif nf.nfi.2il, -i? * \ l ™\ Angola from 1600. It is 011 c of almost [hat they might not keep the Blacks skl3ie § wo “ k< ^vliiie 

0 gl Rhodesia and Angola. unrelieved exploitation from slaving In the Inferior position prescribed mnslprs Tiinvi". irn tn . 


pay for semi- 
their White 


This was a sufficiently remarkable da £ s ' 'eheved only by the efforts of 
decision bv a defeated nnd almost few humane governors to intro 
discredited hand of nationalists— to S u , ce reforms— which ended in the 
mount u guerrilla operation across Salazar years. An abscess of bitter 


(erent from what was anticipated. 


normal wage, arc lower today than 


1ms heoii Lhnt though these pinpricks personality and for the African 0 j ‘apartheid nnd all its effects. 


ids reasons from first-liaiid invest igu- elites to power. (“ Elitism " is now a w icked White men, entrenched able product of the Natloiialrst 

tion. dirty word of theirs.) Some of them, behind their barriers of colour, party alone. It was Simile, not licit- 

„ ... .. ... and Mr Davidson is one, take fresh flourish like the green bay tree. If zog, who shortly before hw electoral 

lie (lisciiNSGS tlie hope in the nature of the struggle t i ie corporations decline the dcEeat m 1924, pussud _ the first 

guerrillas - against Portugal, which is nroving so demand to disengage themselves legislation excluding African trade 

paucity of weapons and mimpnwci. nr( ] uou ^ prolonged and bloody, but frnm South African investment, unions from recognition, lids low 

Unf llU niflkrfl rnnsidoi able ClQllUS « .I ■ 1 . .lit h.. . ■ Lb. «t. n »■ nnrl ernrf'C nf nrhi*rQ RBiyprplv 


--if-.™ hy SweSSSlST^i -r»r»TKi5 n.uSTi.ir oril.a‘ belief Vlmt 

(including the rotwent ration i of the |- 0 . tl 1 c j nt | 0Ils f or states that will be somehow inuustrialiratian through X ct t 51 ?, l, ^ v ® r 


Against 


ajlsm and atheism than Feuerbach, 
and in Marxist history than Morgan. 
And, finally, where a bold conclusion 
requires tne support of factual evi- 
dence, Marx anu his foiintvcrs I'esurt 
to emphatic assertion, lofty meta- 
phor, or vague analogy. 

In his preface to Mastrryk on 
Marx, Erazim V- KohAk i rightly 
underlines the topicality of Mnsa- 
ryk’s analysis! Nowiiere is this more 
evident than in Iris considerdrion of 
that pivot of Marxism, tho theory of 
revolution; . 

Marx finds an easy Transition from 
theory to practice, that is, to revo- 
lution- The categorical imperative 
of revolution scents to him quite 
self-evident. Whether a revolution 
could eVer realize the required 
ideal of humanity, and whcih^r it. 
. could realize it generally and in A 


quentiy only a change, posg 
even n deterioration, a 
Reliction follows I'evoluilon W 
naturally, and ihe nature at® 
renci ion reilecis the rcvoFf* 
and vice versa. ! 

Admittedly, as Mmfc Pj».{ 
revolution, like selk-dcfcuce, 
times be inevitable. But it , 
not be the end— it is Ml 
coining— only a means, jn», 
that only rn . oxtre '! ie j ,24 

stances What is needed dwm. 
the time is not so f a j^f.. e S 
ideas and excitement, but f 
of goul and patient effort. 
ation, not revolution * j 

Old-fashioned P recepu ? JJ , 
the dedication to reform 
outmoded } What am 
defeating about reform « JJ" j 
cannot become a Wfja 
appeal to die-hards. “ .JT3 
capped by -Its 'lack of 
its refusal To accepts Iu 
preconceived ■ illusion • •• 
stUion. .Mdi 

Masaryk says, “I 
reform necessary ♦ ik£ 

ism is by no nieansjhe^^ 
native to copitnljsm - [(jt 
" I myself dKOUBW*® J eO 
socialism and ibj 

sider communism only . n( jktJ 5 

many sociahst sysieins. cafl jj 

Pisa note well that tn»« 
various forms of c ® n ] , ^ v " jhj 19^ 

hi ™ .T?2!S d iil. ««• 




■vi whicti uhiimii(-lv luul to 
WMiall apei tints to upeiatu from 
Congo (now 2a ire). The 
pa rcvuhitkimuy tnetien of 


»nny, to rout !*« If 1,1,11 T.J cnloiiinlism. On such logic, the expanding economic processus must of racial oppi csslon, and one that Is 

us militarily in thu population, has crilu || CSt wonn j 0 f nil that was inevitably have a beneficial eftoct an increasing I™ ft at n norld cca- 

hw*n achieved, despite heavy Fortu- , . , Africa bv Britain gnd on the political striictuie. The nomic system . Iliey niiglit l»ove 
liiiusi* hnnibmg " / uMitricamc- France wns their political with- authors migiii have referred to In- added that tho ethics of iiivpstnient 

.. fun-*,, nf early dniwal in the years 1956-63 without dustrializution uml Race Relations, iindcrdcplorable social oipphtiial 

■ , M hJ iL-u stn.^- l e firing n shot while Portugal’s the studies edited by Guy Hunter, conduions offers u wider 

achii veimiii in tin. ntxi sra|,e iiit ' 7 t Africa will be tlm which reached the conclusions that debate than they recognize. None 

denying nf mobility m nfnrn alien jgjy. J" “ilSnSist hidustry alone can do little to ibe less. thel. book does raise tho 

10 rhe eiu'inyijiui In. cstulilisli f.. oni .vimse nradnal defeat tho change an established racial pnt- level nf .controversy about apart- 
“ b'W fern. 1. On the contra, v industry, hold, a subject clouded hy cant ; nnd 

Ihe m'S mus. ' uitra^ t pSSed arise ****** cm, trot led .by for- its rer,l.s,m,s refreslung. 


many coaaiwt ^ ertj? 

pJso note well that tner ,,.)?$ 
various forms of cOTtn™ ^ 
him we hardlyevcr|c« v ^ 
even though Ins JYSwnr **'*. 
three-quarters of a 

Every credit belong ? 10 
Koh&k for preparing ^ 

due Engbslt version" tW-fl 
His reasons undi« 
long original 

though . en "J cl |f av i -'fej 

certainly help< f° I n l he fulL fl J 
text now rdiliei ■ man 1 s0 jnefl 
v«*r more yeurs beiicfj,. 


the omitted P ** a „d ws 
meticulously rj^ade t* 'H 
tire arrangement . aa TiiercJ,.., 
pond to the. o^ig 

excellent index “ na ui ■ • : . i 


Edwardians 

Nal ail was aXaires aud gnings-on; snrno Ed ward m 11 °^-asioriB wero 
cultural as Samuel Hynes convoyr. so btilliantly in his i account § of t J 

writers and lilorary qunstions of ttm period: Pound. Welts, , • 

Conrad and Ford Madox Ford. ‘Minor figures are not rwg ectad and » 
whole book jB a vivid improssion of the English litoruiy sit , 

Years of the twentieth century. 

Frances Yatos has a fina reputation for Iter enlightened BPPro>^ to 
Renaisaanqe studios: 'whnievnr she looks she flummale ^ 

Trevor- Rqper reviewing Giordano Bruno and the Hermet | aDDf oach 

^ D, Yates’s latost study MM | a now htawicrt approach 

to the myeterious 'Rosicrucian manifestos published in G 
eerly sevameentli century. A brilliant work by a major write . 

Edwardian Occasions 

Essa/s on English Writing in the Early Twentieth Century 
SAMUEL HYNES E3 00 

The Roeioruolan Enlightenment 
FRANCES A. YATES 
Illustrated L4.50 

Dafoe: The Critical Heritage 

Edited by PAT ROGERS 

Covers the period 1 703 to the 1 870s, The critics roprBaeuted n^ude^ 

. Scott, kamb. Carlyle, Coleridge. De ’Quincev and Karl Marx. 

! Gerard Manley Hopkins and the Victorian Tamper 

' ■■■ ALISON G SULLOWAY ' 

• Th« Hopkins's poetry unmistakably reflects Ins J j Victorian 

' PnBSi end Victorian poet is tho theme ol this stimulating work in vie 
audios. £3.75 


The Russian Revolution of February 1917 
MARC FERRO 

This edition coptains an invaluable collection ol key documents in trans- 
lation. and an Important critical bibliography. £4.95 

A Family Business 

Kinship and Social Control In Organized Ciimtf ' 

FRANCIS A J. IANNI 

A highly acclaimed study of rho Mafia, described by John Mack In New 
Society bb *a formidable achiovomont.. lanni has produced an immensely 
effective place of participant observation strongly based' bn theory and 
yielding a wonderful all-round picture of a real kinship groijp/ £3.25 

Ethioe end Aollon ' ' ' - 
PETER WINCH 

Collection of assays on closely related issues In moral philosophy in the 
series Studies in Ethics and the Philosophy or Religion , £2.75 

Synchronicity 

An Acauaal Connecting Principle 
C. G. JUNG 

jung'a revolutionary concept of synchronicity was first published by 
Routledge in 1 966 bb part of The Interpretation or Nature and the Psycha. 
Synchronicity io now published as a single work, cloth at £1 .50 end paper 

• Hasldlo Prayer 

LOUIS JACOBS 

'Portrays vividly tiie major, trends in Hasidic prayer from tho earliost period 
' to the present. . . . immensely rewarding end informative experience.' 
—Jewish Chronicle £3.00 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 

London and Hoston 
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Oie elect Elizabethan minds 


A. I.. ItUVVSf. : 

Tin* F-; I i/n helium Rrnuissuiirr : ’I hi* 
Culfunil Achievement 

386[>p pin* 27 illiMiiiiiuus. M.uuiil- 
lull. C3.95. 

The Tower of l.umlim in [lie Hisiurv 
of rlie Nation 

28f!pi> including im in i in I ic rcil jduit-s. 
Weidenfeld hikI NiroKon. O.if.. 

A. L. Raw sc lias now enniplctud, In 
four volumes, his trilogy on M the 
Elizabethan Age*'- It is a nolahle 
flclnuvenienr. A ml even if (here are 
flaws in this final m.Miiliiienr. ilu- 
author's courage nod jK.-rsi.sii.-i ice 
should lie su I uteri. 'I'liui 1 >i- Kmvso 
wiles well and lias an immense 
command over built primary and sec- 
ondary sources oil every aspect of 
Elizabethan history should scarcely 
need to be repented. One would have 
liked to go on to sny rhui, alilimigh 
some of his readers mav disuyreo 
with his viewpoint as ii is expressed 
here and there, this need not detract 
from the value and enjuvobiliiv of 
lus work. Uiiforiuiiau-lv iliis is’ not 
altogether so. U is uni that Dr 
Rowse makes any seer or of his npin- 
ions, seeking to mislead ihe reader 
oy stealth ; indeed fur oilier wise. 
Here is no pretence of dcuiched im- 
partiality, inn rather a siurdv indi- 
vidualism at auiiiuJc. 

The author's heliuf in liiermcliy, 
order nnd r miser viiii mii, in ihe 
necessary deception of i lie governed 
i»y then- governors, i lie evils of pup- 
ulur radicalism and of ideoJimit.il 
conflict, are repeatedly stressed, 
dinco Elizabethan scicietv was in 
niany respects highly uritiliud and 
its culture largely elitist, this might 
not seem to mat ter ioo much. Or ar 

I!S’,i rM0 . 1 - 1 might be le^s likelv lo 
pinduee historical disnoiiun Llian— 
5i,v 'r* facile deinocrniic 
vil wjionii, ip- rhe constant imnision 

S ,v v.iltios. I |]j s 

may well he so. 


lit one import anl n-speci, however, 


l)r KiHv.se M-eins in do him self less 
titan justice. For he wriic.s in his 
preface : *’ h shoiihl lie obvious in 
perceptive readers iliat my iiitiniaii* 
values in e aesihel ii .” Unless iliis is 
taken in a Neai.sian sense, in include 
the moral order, ii is hardly credible 
that u mini of his intelligence and 
seiisihifiiv, who has lived ilirotigh 
lliepiisi forty years, .should want this 
lo be taken liierally. Cruelty, injus- 
uce, want mi riestniciivencss and 
■"“bee . nre wliai ilmy are. ’J im 
aesthetic excellence of the orchestra, 
nr pen passu of the turps tie ballet, 
dues not coni pen sate for mass atroci- 
ties and other hurrors, Far less out- 
weigh them. Now Dr Ruivse is 
perfectly emith-if in what might 
seem to lie his belief, namely that 
the rule of :i politique iSlite, whether 
leretlitary ur ineritncniiic, is likelier 
both to inniiiniae rhe scale of such 
evits and in make possible greater 
cultural acliieveniems, than any con- 
ceivnblc radical, popular alternative. 
Hut this is nor the same as the subor- 
<n nation ot ninrai to aesthetic values 
Nor in tmrness, can mm Imagine 
iliat lie would wish it to be so. 

nio scope of his latest hook Is 
admirably wide. And uu single re- 
TIW bickiiig the amlim's ru.me 

to d ««* ,,C ' °i\ ,L ' il, ni,, R» is competent 
to assess nil aspens of 'flu 1 Fli-a- 

bat hun Jiv, u, is.un.ee with cohu! 

be !, nVhn. T/ te l , ,l,lc r,ia l»cis cun 
,? . *ubitidnly Inn ciinvenicntiy 
divided into tliroe groups. Tho first 

S?- C ’i" 1 * 11 * 1 ? l|, ‘‘ al ,,f drum a and 
othei brandies ot lii oral ure. Hero 
the oii ih nr modi lies smne of his 
KSiH 1 V11,W * «" SIwkOHjicurc and 
i i" wnr, . 1, IS a buut the 
tlioarre, lie draws elfociively mi the 
work of Alfred llarliage, while re- 

tomv'h , r » l ° OVBr rifiid ilicho- 

tmny between nali.inal popular) 

n?i CO n ri 'ii ir so,e ci1. preferring the 
more flexible, even eclectic stnud- 
pomt of ti. Ii. Kent ley. hi prose and 
poet iv, file mil ion „f u >• Mreut 
divide m the 1:180s is accepted, in- 

-,e v f c "'«’ ! osi ' l :‘ l - , l '"" baldly he 
avoided. Thu ill,- f : ,ie p. s. Lewis’s 


BOOKS FOB 
CHRISTMAS 

F KELLY & R SCHWABE : 

A Short History oi Costume 
and Armour 1066-1 800. 

,£4.25 

l TROTSKY: 

the Young Lenin. 

Translated M. Eastman. 

£2.95 

E LONGFORD: 

Wellington : Pillar of State. 

£3.95 

STUART CAREY WELCH 

A King's Book of Kings. 
With 105 plates, 55 in colour 
& gold, slipcase. £12.50 

A TOYNBEE: 

A. Study. of History. Nevy one- 
volume illustrated edition. 

■ £8.50 

A SOLZHENITSYN 

August 1914. . £3.00 

KATIE STEWART: 

The Times Cookery Book. 

£3.25 

6 EWART EVANS & 

D THOMSON: 

The Leaping Hare, £3.50 

ST JOHN THOMAS BOOKSHOP . 
30 WQBltfN PU<X 
LONCOff WC1 


Ici-minolngy--,,! ’ dr.ih iuui' “gui- 
nen —to cliuructcruc Kimlish 
liicrjture bi-fme and after those 
cb mu ci eric years is hi mi inn dy 


iivuiiled. Il is uur Icki iiiiicIi In state 
ijiut I)r Rmvsu takes u ntiuiher of 
sideswipes ai Lewis in passing. As 
lie iviiuld himself .s.iy, 1111110 the worse 
bii - 1I1.11 ! Perhaps iimlcr.M amiably, 
(lie sections dcvnieil in the iii.sinriuu* 
nml 1 ho essayists seem aiming the 
inosl cfleclive here. 

Then follow four i li.ipiers nil iiiusic 
nml ihe visual arts. Of these Eliza- 
net ban music excites the strongest 
personal eiiiuiioux in Hr Rowso; and 
on iliis he writes with a warmth of 
reeling, a sense alike of jny and ol 
pathos which remind us of the poet 
and autnhjogniplier in him. Uy con- 
trast. though chiiractcrizcd by his 
usual vigour ami cunrrol nf lus niate- 
rlal. | lie 1 real me ill nf arcliiieclurc, 
sculpture and painting appears more 
derivative. Hut it would he unfair 
to expect any hisLorian. however 
eminent a scholar nr sensitive a critic, 
to be equally original on all the aits. 

The publisher's choice nf illusiia- 
tions does, on the other hand, seem 
open in criticism. Hatfield House, 
to which a plate is devoted, is not 
meniinned m the text; nnd rightly 
so. since it belong.s to the following 
reign. Likewise, although the mnnu- 
■iiomal sculpt ure of Eiiliiiiar.ius Eve- 
sham is ng Inly inctuded in this scc- 
fio'V thc Particular work of his width 
is chnst-n for MliistrnLir.il is d.Hud l„ 
1618 by Margaret Wliinnev. lVihepa 
this, together with iht* dui.ee of the 
mie-page of 1’rmicis Bueno's N.wmn 
Or Minn m 11620), is a useful reminder 
that in muiiy aspect nf En^lidi cul 
tirrul history « die Elizaheilian Age *» 
is an arulicial, nut m sav iiiisatisf ic- 
tory, ii uii for study. I hr years from 
fho early J 5Stls lo uhinil :f.?0 aigii- 
ably possess a grr.iier rnhei euro. In 
the history nf the theatre, liimuiuro 
and some of the oilier arts. 

Perhaps iliis is so too in the hisiorv 
of thought— man's knowledge and 
understanding of the world— which 
Fin ms Lhe sulijeci of the lust three 
chapters. Here puniailui l v Dr Rowse 
is ((line explicit idiom his own hiv 
forit-itl M.iiidpoiiii. Wliut mat icrs, he 
tells ii-., is "ilu i-Usi spiriis". iiiai 

is Hie tnrwuril-luuki ng, or (iliough ho 

would noi use this word) the “ pro- 
gressive ", iuidlects, not necessarily 
1 hose in w In mi inosl coiiieiii|ior,ii'y 


ai lent inn was paid. Ilis mvn n-ligious 
scepticism is ilius here fused with ail 
elenieni of generic “ whiggery ” i in 
the sense used liy Sir Herbert Ihit- 
u-i- ii-hl in The WhiK InurpreitKion 
nf Uisinru). Hr Rowse is (irmly on ihe 
winning side, in respect sit leasi of 
science, medicine, reason, ruiinnaliiv 
scepi icism. Thus, ultliougii Richard 
[ looker received judicious and svm- 
pmlienc ireaiinenl in 77ic 
ol i-.lizalwth, he appeals milv in pass- 
mg here. 

Indeed ninsi of the religious cun- 
liiivei'Miili.sis ot the age, except for 
one or two other Anglican apcilogisis 
like Bancroft, are either passed by 
or rauudlv denimnred. In a heaiihv 
Piece of delni liking, the inllueiice oV 

!««, I'*!?, 1 '‘A 1 11 ,s osserteil to have 

hcen on the whole, malign. This pre- 
sumably is n moral and political 
mure than ail aesthetic judgment, 
ihe mass of polemical ami edifica- 
mi-y religious works, of all denoinj. 
nations, ure seen us detracting from 
i he achievement of the age. Puxe 
lhe mariyrologist, appears hot to he 
men tiinied ; and lie only was twice 

More might perhaps have been 
said ol lhe general line I lea mil influ. 
cnee of the classics, especially uf 
tianslaiM'us. As l>r Rowse reminds 
us, these too wore to he l.l.inud 

1 r 5ni r ,,, -° ai, ‘ 1 ,lu ‘ 

n on Law for having provided an 
ideological iiilieril.mce fur ih,. | al( . r 
linrnans and parliameiii.n-iuns. tin 
iliis view, they are to | )c seen .is 
tarrying Mime responsibility f M , w |iai 
l>r Rowse regards as ihe li.m.-lul ,md 
irnneces.siiiy events of lii-JU-wi. 

The ‘‘elect minds of ih.- ag,. •• 
i hose who saw through its illusions 
and liniiiiitiuns, and rose above iis 
ineiilogiea | controversies, are dearlv 
einiiiieiated for ns. They Include 
be Dueeii heis. lf, Bacon. Hooker. 
Donne, Marlowe, Joiisou. Hravimi, 
Ralegh, Hanoi, fSilhen and llaiv.-v 
w,f b Shakespeare as a kind of | Ja>l |' 
tiiiiry member .mil S.iom,-| j t, M , i,.| a . : 
a proximo accassit. Cranied ilu* 
nuilinr s premises, this is fair, ,i S well 
ji-s cnteriaining. Ami M j., M ,|„ r ,, r¥ 
lor liisidii.ms «f ,| K . J.,.,, l(1 


is M* M,:TC,U ' 1 ‘ 
, ' Amion 

{mumpoly of theirs 1 
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(nun these ' 
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fliiorhn London 
Cassell. £2-75. 


nueen Victorias funeral 
'--mud nt Victoria 
the journey from 


oiher scholars, and much hi! If 
jH.il red in pnm s j llce | j |e 

ustor.cuj perspectives have 5 
nio. 1 ins i s i I(n sm] |,|y 4 
disagreeing with Dr 
on politics or religion, ihouji l 
uiay believe dint it is ; the 
ol these volumes ineviiably mm 
us of the clmuges j n historical iol 
esis nnd writing which h-..-. .x a 


1,' t-u compiett In tne liuerveiunu 

.Vher M-lmfn bce “, “ndonabn®?* years London had expanded 
, an ? '»wh hi!S5i : 'Sections: tho canals bad 
pc in id in print si nr » routed by the railways; and 

Siijihrtys, after snarling up tho 
. suburbs, had thrust their way 
j the central termini, those great 
SiMheds which still survive; 
llharian echoes of the Crystal 

i », with their Grand Babylon 
i Id front oE them, the. Pad- 
in Hotel, the Charing Cross 
the Great Eastern Hotel, and 
iigic memories) the St Pancras 
and the Cannon Street Hotel, 
ane of so many shareholders 
ngi 

ihp first half of the reign the 
opLondon was 6 a^free-for- 
mj] 1855 the parishes nf Lon- 
wislde thc City walls had no 
he local government powers 


able un achievement The 


times a link* Impatient of niiicia 
most nf his Mlim’-liisioriees m 


illwisei as offices and warehouses 
But that the poor were squccrod 


.... .i.-.i.i.. ; r earn mar tne poor were squeezed 

i S T 1 . ' n T I m r ft M more closely into the courts 
i r h.il'rj» l | *? c "’ lt l ud alleys. Overcrowding did not 

- -as* lus liiH.bt. taw even in death. After the hiflu- 

By prose nl-diiy prices, bath lb, as epidemic of 1837 navvies hired 
Elizabethan Renaissance end lii; 8 gravediggers in the churchyards 


hook deserve a «A3e«& Pancras ond St Giles expressed 
The Tower <i/ feelings in “awful language ” 
umey jumped nnd stamped on the 
stfiM to force them into the earth, 

aullmr'.s prejudices run awaj «4.|w 'the first three decades dcs- 
him, oven in the extent of fauri JmW by Priscilla Metcalf, l.undon 
iTror. Meet minds, like Itssil 
mart ids. should get ilidr facts rtfUl 
perhaps must especially 


other new 

readership. * 

is an extremely accomplished, diu 
lavishly illustraied, piece of pojiiihi 1 - 
liisrory. Occasionally here mo ihe 


cliriuiU'liiig ihe fates uf odious iap| 
l.ii i adicais, . 


Servant of the Queen 


The Memoirs of KolierL Carey 

Edited by !■’. 11 . Mares 

99pp. C fa rend mi press : Oxford 

universily Press, tl.75. 

THOMAS ROC l-lltS : 

Leicester's Ghost 

Edited by l-rankliu U. Williams, Jr. 

9**PP- University nf Chicago Press 
for The Newberry Library. £4.50. 


rourt ladies hud been queueing fur 
Hie niipoiiiUiiL-m, until ihcv disinlr. 
ered Hat at ihe age nf fmu the child 
t R Pcak, mid 

uccidul he had hetter die on smneoiiu 
vise’s hands. 

F. II. Mares is convinced that thc 
change hi lus hern's fiiriinies, which 
coincided with the accession of 
James, rellects a general decline in 
standards in private and public life. 
„nal s P no V B ? of »*» Lliznlwrhun to 
in »h« St n iu , ,d , ni >'stiqiie of service 
to tho Queen, which had a very real 
jncamng f or |, er subjects. Carey had 
been devoted to her, encountering 

"i^ ,0l,S r a ,8 es with manly good 
sense and good humour. 

»hS. e ., wus 8 ,? ourti . er «»til he was 
thirty, recording that he Jived far 
beyond lus means but not how he con- 

d °i s ?’ A 1500,1 dea * went on 
clothes and horses. Thereafter he 
tound Ills true metier, and plenty of 
horses, dealing nut rough justice 
from Berwick lo Carlisle. His rela- 


Qne of these volumes inaugurates a 
new series, “Studies in Tudor and 
Stuart Literature”, with financial 
support from the Australian 
Research Grants Committee. The 
iST'i? . ! - e fourth volume to be 
P- . !2 oeo f° r Uit Renaissance Eng- 
lish Text Society. The first, and far 
I lie more entertaining, js appro- 
priately designed for •' the intelli- 
gent modem leader with no 

tnn^Ifu-Tflinri k ,le> " ledge . iiio text is unmtR lo Carlisle. His rela- 

d r VA uupedantically tions with the Queen were a liiMo 

1759 1 liwnarlVi h ari n ed ^ on of 8tTained when he “ njHrried a gentle 
if 5 ?* KW'** 1 by ^ ohn B °y le - Ear I woman more for her worth than ho.- 
of Coi-k, from a man used (it than wealth”. ‘ onn ,nan b01 

n hi9 possession, tliut has sinco. in This man of , , , 

tho way of manuscripts, dis- that L ft' w f l, ° ad ' n| t s 

appeared without trace. Sir Walter learning d - f” 2 , f I roin book 
Scott edited it anonymously In 1808 Sidt'e a’nd^S !! ,th admir , a ^ le sim- 
cleerly delighted by the lively pic’- 8 lbins few 

tures of the Scottish border/ lhe mites me J n| \ to e 4°- He 
last edition wa&iii 19QS. ' sonS nf rranSL 1 f °, f lhe ],er ’ 

„ “ f rpm this manuscript and teemh S^^^ 
not from Boyle’s book that Birch ta - mou - 8 ' 11 «n be 

uif ai K y t s dcscrJ pUon of 
Queen . Ellxabcth, proppod on 

cushions on the floor, refusing to go 
to what she^knew was her death bed. 


nf Leicester in the iradiiinu of The 

M «Kte™tvs. He was wiii- 
{!’*» 11 "'*? ‘-‘“dy days oi James, when 
Wf* lo attack an old Favourite 
nt tim Queen nnd perhaps tinu-lv to 
R'te veiled hints to a king all too free 
* J 1 Ll"* favours. The text is based 
Ipuficst available version, pre- 
5 ’i a fifibsh Museum niunii- 
- e 1500,11 WJ4S Printed twice 
in 3frU, in an abridged form, wliidi 
shows critical judgment on sume- 
fo U « .* S part ' Ihere me three seven- 
reemli-ccntury muiitisrripts of the 
S® lle , r . version. I'ranklin Williams, 
the able editor bus collated them 
5« n| a‘!« up the imperfei- 
J ons Of the copytext, which is want- 

SJJ son,e ^ iBeos - In introduc- 
tion lie contrives lo shv u great deal 
in a very small space. 

Itl ™ v ? em \ which is facile, doriva- 
! he uninspired, is material for 
the lilstoriflii of literal ure. Ft has 

Ih! - I. 11 , Ul, y uther hisrorian, 
finite It depends niimist extlusiiclv 
upon Leucster , s Cumnwiweafth. It 


makes unc.uiigiunl coniribuuo- 
iliut is to folklore. A little b 
Leicester's . death, we are tola, 
fulluwcd his coach and vcsisie 
a t tempts to -drive them cm, « 
unique among portents. Tne pow 
aligns the uncanny occurrence m 
tho hordes of greedy foIlm«K 
haLtuned on Leicester in lus paw 
It ia one of Rogers's sympa^ 
moments. Though lie 
asserts his impartiality, be cid" 
ii n more than waver between prg? 
and blame, unable to make iipj 8 
mind whether he is dealing ww 
hero or a villain.jmd^coveiu^ 

r is* 


. . c r i : ~..i. ' 7 Jlw oaa landlords who devcl- 

i .1-5/ A lt^ hilf* s!“i appi,rals Sd their property as they pleased. 

It: *•(*» .1.0 rebulUline 


seemed to lie heading fur catas- 
trophe. A hundred ihuiisund chim- 
neys choked rhe sky with sunt, fifty 
thousand horses spattered the 
streets with their dung, nml the ex- 
crement of n million human beings 
was swupt into die Thames by its 
ancient tributaries, thc Wcstbourne, 
the Tyburn nnd the FIccl. Thu 
Thames in turn was still supplying 
drinking water to the metropolis, 
the Lambeth Water Company taking 
iLs supply from the south end oE 
Htingerfoid Bridge, almost opposite 
the millet of the Northiimhcrhiud 
Street sewer. The climax came in 
1858, the year of the " great stink”, 
and legislation followed only just in 
time. With Victorian thoroughness 
mid economy the sewage was caught 
us it was about to enter the river 
and uirned eastwards to its ouLfall 
on the Essex marshes, n wide river- 
side road between Westminster and 
the City was provided, and benenth 
the Thames Embankment a tunnel 
was constructed for the new under- 
ground railway, completing the 
[mier Circle. 

If merit were properly rewarded 
(he figure on top of Nelson’s column 
would be Sir Joseph Bazalgette, tho 
Metropolitan Board's Chief Engi- 
neer, who saved London and en- 
sured that It should become the 
imperial ciLy of 1897 through which 
tlie Queen, surrounded by repre- 
sentatives of her 400 million sub- 
jects, drove in state to St Paul's, 
Appalling slums still existed, but 
they had been slashed by New Ox- 
ford Street, Churing Cross Road, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, nnd a dozen 
other street improvements. Mean- 
while, the market gardens of 
RrompLou und South Kensington 
had filled up with museums and 
mansions, and in Pimlico and Net- 
ting Hill private enterprise had done 
its best and worst, often leaving 
houses still “in carcase” when the 
promoter went bankrupt. Every- 
where new churches were springing 


up, and 1 1 ic paison thou affected 
la md (Hi's .skyline as imidi as big 
business dues in day. Gothic Revival 
tu'ciiiiucls in their journeys around 
England indtisLriously recorded de 
lails in their travelling sketch 
books, and not only did the young 
clerk, the seivnm-girl nnd the car- 
penter's apprentice come up to Lon 
don to establish themselves, hut 
" lhe pinnacles, die piscinas, the 
pulpits, the towers of their local 
village or cminty-toivn churches 
came inn Throughout the reign 
lliere was a steady streum of young 
servant material coming up from 
tho country to be absorbed into the 
great terrace houses where tho 
housemaids' walking distance kit- 
chen-to-attic might be as much as 
ten flights of stairs. (Miss Metcalf 
quotes a poigiinnt postcard from a 
sacked housemaid : “ My dear 

Mother just n Card to say I am 
coming oil Monday I got a place 
but didn’t tin— Edith.") 

Miss Metcalf has researched 
widely in local directories and con- 
temporary periodicals, and has done 
o brilliant job of compression. She 
finds room in a si ini book lavishly 
Illustrated to tell us about the early 
days of lifts fan “ascending room 11 
had been designed by Declmus Bur- 
ton), about the Army and Navy 
Stores “ thronged three deep with 
carriages” and discharging “not a 
few of thc purposes of a club for 
Ladies and Gentlemen ", about Bed- 
ford Park, Liberty’s, the Empire 
Theatre, the Imperial Institute 
(designed hi a mixed "Esperanto 0 
style nnd never a success), and 
about the Hotel Cecil, opened in 
189G after its principal hackers, 
directors of eight “companies 1 ' 
which swopped assets when the 
accountants came round, had been 
sentenced for multiple frauds. This 
scholarly book, with its well-chosen 
illustrations, is a lively and enter- 
taining addition to the huge litera- 
ture or London. 


1-I.AINi: KAVi: : 

A History nf Qiummi's College, 
London, 184S-I972 

190pp plus 8 p lulus, dial l o ami 

Wi mins. £ 2.5(1. 

In receni year:- u number of bonks 
about institutions concerned with 
women's education have been pub- 
lished and more arc likely to come 
ns various cciil diaries are cele- 
brated. The muvement to achieve 
educational opportunities for 
women stalled in ihe niiidcciuh 
century ; one nf die main interests 
in Lho story lies in thc attitudes of 
society in those days and the strug- 
glo to combat these and establish 
educational lights For women. In 
1972 it is difficult to realize the 
extent of Victorian prejudice, which 
was so aptly summed up by James 
Bryce at the time nf the Schools’ 
EnVjuiiy Commission in 18G4: “The 
notion that women have minds as 
cultivable, and as well worth culti- 
vating, ns men's minds, Is still 
regarded by the ordinary British 
parent as nil offensive, not to say 
revolutionary, paradox.' 1 

Elaine Kaye’s bonk i cl Is thc fasci- 
nating story of un institution which 
did pioneering work for women’s 
education. It is n compelling story 
and well documented. The greater 
part of thc book deals, quite rightly, 
with the last century and illumi- 
nates tho part played by the Gover- 
nesses 1 Benevolent Institution in its 
concern for the plight of tlm gov- 
erness who wns “ u special victim of 
Victorian society ”, Two active sup- 
porters of the GBI, David Laiug and 
John Frederick Denison Maurice, 
were largely instrumental in launch- 
ing the idea of founding a College 
whore women might have the 
chance to advance their education 
by attending lectures given by men 
of university standing. In 1847 the 
GBI bought the lease of 67 (now 
45) Harley Street for such a 
college and in 1848 tlic stu- 


dent'. .ii rived in .iiteiitl ilu- fust 
led ui es — Quceii\ Cul lege wns bom. 
Ari)on]> the first studenls were 
Frances Mary Buss anti linruiliea 
Beale, whn were themselves to 
iicrtiiut- ed uiM l ioiud pioneers as 
liL'iidmisii e.sjics of Ninth l.undon 

Collegiate School and Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College i c-spec lively. The 
figure dominating ihe scene ill the 
early days nf the College was un- 
doubtedly Denison Maurice, mid 
Miss Kaye gives a most illuminating 
account of his inf hi onto mi the 
College, of his qualities as u thinker 
and te udier anil of his widc-ianging 
interests. 

The new college was not to he 
confined to governesses or Intend- 
ing governesses ; it was open to any 
young ladies who wished to enter, 
and from the age of twelve. This 
poses the qiiesiion whether thc 
institution was a school or 
n college. It was in a sense 
unique by being hudi. Later in the 
century, wiili the fuuiidiiig of 
women’s university colleges mid the 
opening nf Loudon University to 
women, the situation changed. Now 
in the live iiLic-ili century Queen’s 
College takes its place ns an institu- 
tion of pre-university standard, as 
an independent girls' school. 

Miss Kaye's book is much more 
than the history of one institution, 
unique os, in many ways, that 
Institution may be ; it is lho history 
of changing ideas nnd social alti- 
tudes and is full of fascinating 
glimpses of the many interesting 
personalities connected with 
Queen’s College. 

The Isaac Dent sc her Memorial 
Prize For .1972 has been awarded to 
Paul Walton and Andrew Gamble 
for their book From Alienation to 
Surplus- Falite (Sliced mid Ward). 
Entries for the 197.1 prize should be 
submitted by May 1, 1973, to tlio 
Isaac Deutsciicr Memorial Prize, 
c/o Lloyds Bank, 68 Warwick Square, 
London SW1. 
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Never before has so much Information on so many 
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brought together In one handy reference volume. 
Called by the Atlantic Monthly ” e miracle of Inclusive* 
neea", Tne Columbia Encyclopedia has In Its 76,000 
articles and 80,000 cross-references all the basis 
Information you need on ell subjects of Importance. 
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BHABANI SEN GUPTA 

COMMUNISM IN INDIAN POLITICS 

Starling with the now theoretical framework for the 
study of Communism, the author has shown haw 
Communism In Indie la belpg Increasingly Indlanizetf, 
end how the largest of the three Communist groups, 
the CPI, has been trying to formulate atrategio-taotlcar 
lines Independently of Moscow end Peking, 

Southern Ashn Institute, Columbia Unfvorslty ■ 
Winter 1972 0 231 03669 3 392 pages &-25 
0231093033 Paper £2-3& 


JEROME L STEIN 

MONEY AND CAPACITY OJIOWTH 

A searching and exhaustive study of the role of money fn a 
growing economy. The author poses severe! key questions 
concerned with the management of the types of money found 
In present-day economies and then addresses himself to an 
Analysis of the various answers economists have proposed. 


1S72 023103372 9 336 pages 
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hero ui . — - 

rich pickings offered 
approach. The uncertainty i f 

less acceptable when rhe whole 

. 1 cnmm ent B Fi 

mouth- 0a 7*5 
had P* r 


mid the uiqrni 
Leicester’s own 
point, Carejy- who 
u 


point, Larey* . wiw 
experience- of .teicester s 
is in agreement with the poM 
give, it as iMr opinion i ill* i»f 
inandei-in-Cliief hod lude 
for lighting. 


■•7” minima, ie can ue 
dated sbour. fa6, when he was in his 
Sjfi? nttles-, He lived to see 
seventy, undoubtedly imputing his 
whfffr? W God - s special mercy. His 


Aa soo ii as Hf e wa 8 o titCa rey posted .StS*! a - kiod of .KmdS 
with th£ news to King James ftfolnB iinndesilu JSSH* 1 " tn pi ^ tlian 

sSmlaftbdS'jSda Mi 

way he Scooped the . news Th!! f3fn? mL' made them 

Elizabeth’s heart, nnd few of those Beside Rnhore ■ ■ 

prospered tinder James, His wife. Rogers Is aS ^o y ? Tho , m ^ 5 
however, succossCuNy undertook the poet who *ar Inf ^ S B P inor 
cr. pf Frf«. Charla, 
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BENJAMIN HAGGOTT beckhart 
the federal reserve system 

The book discusses the Federal Reserve's role In war 
finance. In combating Inflation, In overcoming depres- 
sion, In promoting economic stability end growth, and, 
In moat rso^htiy trying to solve lhe problems arising 
from the deficit In the balance of payments in the 
United States, 

Winter 1972 0231 035366 450 pages £6 00 


UPWARD ALLWORTH, Editor 

SOVIET NATIONALITY PROBLEMS 

Jh» present volume demonstrates the extraordlnaiy 
range of nationality problems besetting the USSR. 

.I^uei ore considered broadly and their possible 
rtsoiuUong are examined from both ■ contemporary 
perspective. The authors scrutinize 
probleme ihrough the 1 piethodologlefi 
WPllBd by key academic disciplines / 1 


DRAGAN R. ZlVOJONOVIC 

ITALY. AMERICA, AND THE BIRTH OF 
YUGOSLAVIA, 1917-1913 

Based on Yugoslav, Italian, American and British 
archival materiel*, this Is the, only study on American 
Foreign policy written by a European scholar on Ih* 
basis of materials available pnly to Yugoslav researchers, 

Winter 1972 0 231 03636 8 250 pages .£3’60 


KELVIN LANCASTER 
CONSUMER DEMAND 
A New Approach 

A radical departure from traditional demand theory, this book, 
offer* a new approach which makes It possible, In principle# 
to predict the demand for a new product or. product variant. 4 $, 
The groundwork for the practical application of this theory la 
•et but in & considerable portion of the latter part of the book. ■ * 

Columbia Studios In Economies, No. b 
1972 .0231033575 280pagos : £425 
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RAANAN WEITZ 

FROM PEASANT TO FARMER 
A Revolutionary Strategy for Development 

'Based on experience tn a, variety of developing 
countries, 47 In all, and devoted to the concept that 
“development" cannot take place on a rational and 
continuing basis without a good agricultural founda- 
tion, this book outlines In detail sUcccaeful method* 
and courses ,pf action ■ lot - accomplishing a good 
agricultural base, 

A Tmniialh Cantury Fund Study . _ 

1972 . 023103592 6 296 pages .. . £475 


LILA GATLIN 

INFORMATION THEORY AND THE 
LIVING SYSTEM 

Here for the first time the concepts of 
this theory are related to the components 
of the living system by a. biochemist. Of 
pioneering Importance to the fields of 
biology and medicine, this book will also 
stimulate new ihlnkidg about the theory 
bym&tjlematiclans arid computer sol enlists. 

Columbia Series in Molecular Bjofogy 

mterisn 0231036346 

• , 208 pages £4 75 
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Eliot as hero 


B . i-onr i uoi married ", said ihe 
*2f|fcaio l^r I of Rochester m 
S “I hull sis theories about 


DOERS AND THINKERS— 7 


PA IKJCK I' A H l< ISS'IM :il n <l(n»i ) 


rjTi children. Now T have 
■'"fiic , uml no ilwnries." Today 

dfcr 'SSS. 


II. (i. Wells: Tlu* CTilicuf Heritage 


351pp. Rmitledgr- .iml Kegan I 'mil. 
£5.5(1. 


,r TVt'll.s ", filial Jorge I. ui.s I Surges, 
“is less a mail of letters limn n 
literature.” Anri it is linn fact i hue 
makes the ” miiral hm'iuge” of 
Wells difficult tn assess. Ho wrote 
more than a hundred hanks, in a 
dozen fields — fiction and history, 
sociology, popular science, pro- 
phecy, political philosophy, Fuhiuii 
propaganda. And ivluu he wrote 
was rend : he was surely more influ- 
ential in more areas of thought i hem 
any other writer of this century. 

Tfiiw, then, represent all of these 
Wellses in one volume ? Patrick 
Pai Linder has elected 10 emphasise 
the novels. Of the twenty-four books 
an which lie provides critical com- 
mentary, all hut three are works of 
ficiian. This may be u correct 
assessment of current interest in 
Wells, but it does somewhat misre- 
present the nature nf his achieve- 
jneiil ; for something like u rliird of 
ms books were non-fiction of one 
kind, oi* another, and his true dis- 
tinction lies, nr should lie, in his 
extraordinary Intel loci util range, 

rather than in his talent as a writer 
nf novels, Mr Parrinder has chosen 
Anticipations, Mankind in the 

Making, and The Outline of History 
as Wells’s most inipniiam. noit-fic- 
linnul works, and these lire reus< ■ li- 
able choices ; hut mie could make 
nearly us good a case fur mote 


personal ivi'hiu.us, such ,i*. Experi- 
ment in .-! uinhuigniah p and Mnul at 
the I 'ml of Its Tether. And in .my 
case more .im-miuii m Wt-IIs-ilic- 
ideologue would make fur a irurr 
pMitniii. 

A not her linidiiiiii'iitul Hi nice con- 
cerns dates. Was the i m port anr 
Wells ilui Kdwarditni Wells? Mr 
Purriudrr rhiiiLs so — inure Mum 
i wu-thirds nf his select inns are 
dated before 1 lie First World War. 
Mom critics would pmhahly accept 
the inipiicuiinn that ihu decline of 
Wells’s hnugi nation, and nf his pop- 
ularity, began about then. Bur is not 
decline a proper part of a critical 
heritage ? Alight we m>r look here 
for the hue, unfa von ruble reviews, 
und the opinion.-: uf antagonists such 
as Virginia Woolf ,nul Chi isiupher 
Can dwell. D. II. Lawrence and F. R. 
Leu vis ? 


KKHNAIll) lli:U<;0N7.l : 


T. S. Flint 


•lOSpp. Miicinilliiii. f.1. r i0. 


riunmoii I'nrni in yi-sn-. p,i.M, is now 
cxceprinii.il (as In- : utilizes). Sun? 
enough, lie is quite explicit: 


Still, Mr Parrimlcr lias made Ills 
choices, und the honk that he lias 
compiled is, given these choices, an 
excellent and entertaining one. He 
liiis^ i anged widely, including French 
reviews to remind us of Wells’s 
onrlv and continuing populuriiy in 
France, u pun uf Yevgeny Zamyatin's 
essay on Wdls that shows Wells’s 
influence on the utnlior of Wc land 
through him on Orwell and Nine- 
teen FJghiy-Foun, and n line brief 
appreciation |>y Unifies (always a 
shrewd critic ol I Cd word inn writ- 
ers). In addition he has written a 
model introduction, a scrupulously 
scholarly account, of Wells's career 
and critical rcpimuiuii. As a work 
of iwemici li-ceiiiiuy literary and 
social hi story the hook has great 
interest ; it is a record i*r the public 
stunts of a public man. 


Another hunk alxnil Flint ! However 
guild it may he, limv can it get from 
us anything better than a dis- 
couraged sigh ? For years now c.uli 
new hook about him lias bred lwo 
or three mure, until Flint’s own 
writings nre sunk a way from die 
leader behind screen after screen til 
commentaries mi commentaries. It 
is surprising that a scholar so lively 
and independent ns Bermiiil Ber- 
gonzi should have been jx.-r.sii.uk-d 
to trend where so many have been 
before him — to do so, moreover, in 
rhe format of h series t" Masters of 
World Literature ") which uspires to 
be no more than modestly useful. 
And yet we should he grateful ; ns 
the monstrous multiplication goes 
on, the ense becomes ever stronger 
for n reliably level-headed and un- 
ambitious handbook such as Pro- 
fessor Bergonzi provides. Whnfs 
more, while limiting himself m the 
culling of secondary sources already 
in prim, he accepts the responsibili- 
ties id' the biographer ns well as the 
critic ; and in fact ii’s as n biographer 
that lie is especially useful, for many 
readers will discover with surprise 


Flint's career presents, | think, 
•in example ol lleroiMii oil two 
planes. As a creative at list lie 
courageously made poetry oui of 
his iiersonal suffering ; as a man 
of letters his const am devotion to 
the life of tlu* mi inf and civilized 
values— often pursued in Mu- fn, c 
of oxi rente I'aiigm-, ill-health, and 
many private i roubles - -remains a 
noble example. . . . 


.idniirniinn for .t,, 
not colour Prufessor Bn* **! ,f 
male of Klioi the noeS^^ 
M ary, ax each of iJRiSju* 1 ' 


?£ton six professionally dovol- 
iheoricb t ur eiu h «- h lid. 1 hi 


how many impressions and anec- 
dotes — admit ted y not very vivid 
ones — can be assent hied from auln- 
biographies published in the mist 
few yours. 


ft leinuilis I me dial for Professor 
Bergonzi to have umleriakeii this 
rlinre at ul] he must have had a 
veneration fur Flint, which, though 


Bui mi rely this is excessive. What 
does any serious artist make art mu 
of, if mu “personal suffering”? 
Fatigue, ill-health and “ptivate 
troubles'' are what we all Inve to 
struggle with sooner nr later, poets 
and nun-poeis alike. And *■ devo- 
tion to the life of the mi ml and civil- 
ized values", though admittedly it 
seems lo lie rarer iviilt each year that 
passes, can he detected in many an 
obscure sdi cm | a i aster or school- 
mistress, many a parent trying to 
raise a family, many a village-priest. 
Hue perceives it from time to rime in 
a Irade-iiniouisi, even in a politician. 
One limy agree that Flint was n man 
uf principle and u nun of lnnumr, 
while still denying him the epithet 
“heroic” — at least on the grounds 
here advanced. One may suspect 
indeed that u is smli generously Ml- 
considered tributes which provoke 
by reaction the art arks on him that 
have lately become so common, such 
u;. ilia memorably nastv and gratui- 
tous one Ilium lied in The Times 
obituary uf Pound. 

It must he said, however. Mint such 
misplaced or juMifficiriuly grounded 


•yder. ijK- dispussionlSj 
the critic comes t 0 seem , ? 
miihuig short of 8 l„c ia |J^ 

«:J5v, L » ViS S V8,u »«m if' 

1-0 1 lolun poems ae ' 

Rival pooiry,i»d. : JSnear ^ 
satiric poetry as this age Mil 
’ ls ,dicmght to 
aicd eM,m», e “ ; and to smieS 
Irulessoi; Bergonzi’s iff 
Mnnley in the Cathedra I She 

nn£ ,S ?' VeIy c - l,tious - TMsbtir 
unfortunate in that, wlien K 
to praise Flint’s verse, be 
1 rpentedly by nppea] to tbe fe 
Anton Flirenzwesg’s The ffi'S 
Order of Art and to Ehrern,; 
Concept of an “ego rhythm 'd 
is, by definition, '* mysterioui* i 
demonstrable. 

Surprisingly (since Profeswi 
gpnzi has specialized iu the lire:. 
jnsLnry of t went let li-cemuii fi 
iaiul) the book’s most grlevoutsi 
is in presenting the young Efigt a 
voice crying in the wildcrneii t 
declaiming in isolation. This M 
Mint the book is unfair, not jintj 
Pound (an unfairness so habiiali 
writers about F.liot that one tin td 
to accept it as inevitable), buuhij 
such a figure as John Middld 
Murry. The literaiy England invlil 
I ho young Fliot sought is anted 
name and his impact was not sod 
plitci-tiliy unenlightened asPrtfcj 
Bergim/i makes out. Also, axil 
hamlhonk though it is, the doBtl 
altogether ton skittish audiwsaq 
em about acknowledgraem tod t| 
deuces. i 


nb ni why. mid wliui was the best 
gj to do about it. H was proli- 
5J inevitable that concern for 
^ers (and n« only for then ch hl- 
Sould sooner or later be erecUil 
o g theorv. but ir was cot luudy 
Mtrous cn call it u science, for 
trough t sociology und psychology 
to cnmpvtition with the exact 
iinces on their own ground. 

Because behaviour is not u thing 
iit esn often he measured, social 
ctocfi is not a science. If only it 
cwld be, rhe London School oE tco- 


Scientific explanations 


of social inaction 


liuineriially almiu-. dw.irfs Kilo insig- 
mficsitut- tliv pndilcm of lehabilitat- 
itig cx-priMuiL-rs. But ii lacks the 
drama, the excitement, the anger 
and the appeal tn saintly forgiveness 
which surround the work of rehabili- 
tating of fenders. 

One could go mi ami on about in- 
operable provisions ini public order 
ami social welfare, and all 1 lie- time 
one would lie working iu Ihe gup 
between Purliaiucm and the 
"executive’’; between those who 
fuel that a new Acr will change 
everything once it hits the Royal 
Assent and those who know it 
to bo uoe jif nice ah k- ; between the 
thinkers and the iloeis. Bid 1 won- 
der how mmieious art- those jobs or 
professions in which the beginner, 
having spent u few months under- 


going theoretical instruction, arrive 9 
nr ills first practical post to be told 
by someone: “The first thing you 
want to do, uf course, is to forget 
all that and Sturt lo learn this job 
the hard way." In the social ser- 
vices, at least, von tun mu overcame 
this kind uf thing by selecting men 
who have leurni il ull “ tile haul 
way” and asking them tn conduct 
the theoretical training — or tn work 
out the blueprint*. And of this 1 
suppose the best recent example, 
with which I must conclude, is the 
violent controversy lunched off by 
Ihe Eleventh Report of llic Crimi- 
nal Lmv Revision Commit ice on tha 
law of evidence in criminal cases. 

This committee _>* a perfect ex- 
ample of doers ollicially invited to 


Wfiics would be likely to have u De- 
vrtnent of Metrology studying 
Sssn behaviour in terms of muss, 


lioyh and time, and deriving thero- 
iom important new theories about 
wial volume, density, velocity, 
Kflleratlon. force and power. 


BV C. H. ROLPH 


Kflleratlon. force and power. 
Cradually, n crimps, these would fall 
rat and leave only a social time 


dttrj, surviving because its 
rfliuremeiu was the only one with 
uabsolutc standard; and then, since 
ie only standard available was an 


WjMomical one, the nstroloeists 
ladd come into their own nun the 


sjivci.d preserve uf mie or other of gat hack tn his linuse. Having mice niiy was missed he cause local mulio 
them, and which can certainly he picked them up, he found nu oilier rily officials were daunted, mid they 

called criiuinul science. Those are place in which lie could have non- nre hardly to be blamed, by llio 

law and pent) logy. criminally disposed nf them. I occult fear of " madness ” among 

— ... nilmimil tliic itaul nn.l I.-j.I .>vnn penille of Kill claSSCS, till dispositions, 

all levels of responsibility. There arc 


Lecturing in various Hnylish- 


stdHwksfnra social science diploma 
i«wH be IV/tflt the Stars Foretell 
mi Moore's Almanac. As it is, 
wlal science lecturers cun cover u 


sneak! nu" mun tries ^ I have traiallv olTered t0 cn, l v 0,,, ° of t,ie l ' nns - 1 «» levels of responsibility. There are 


iSikboard, some nf them at light- 
lias speed, with whut look like 


BHiematical symbols (some of them 
fftBy are); ami as you sit and WHtcii 


been asked by someone : " Cun you 
tell us of any coiiiury in the world 
where crittiinulouy ’’ — and this 

always means academic research — 
" lias resulted In any reduction what- 
ever iu ilte amount nf crime ? " They 
do mu ail say " whatever " : this is 


The artless amphibium 


Change or die 


D. J. LNUHJHT : 


Man is nu Onion 

Reviews mid Essays 


222pp. Chaitij mid Windus. E2.5A. 


D. J. ICm ight is unpreienihnis. This 
is a snuphnok nf heterogeneous 
reviews, in his own words " divided 
into three IiurdEy mure honingcnc- 
oua sections Mostly written 
within the past live years, whut 
unites these essays is a tone of 
voice, an angle of vision, u certain 
topical Ely. The pieces are .so short 
that an informed reader is Unlikely 
to turn to this volume for a view 
of Graham Greene, Kntit Hamsun, 
Yukio Mishima or Thomas Maim. 
Such exhibits are not unrewarding, 
but the critical showcase, as a whole, 
is clearly intended to complement 
another, poetical, showcase, together 
representing the divided oeuvre of 
that contemporary amphibium, 
scholar /poet /editor /professor. 

What, then, is the tone? Crisp, 
clear-headed, ironic, dry.^yct at the 
same time curiously suspicious of 
ihe involuted, flinching . from too 
overt symbolism, appalled by the 
earth-works of modern scholarship. 
The finished perfoi hiqrtfb — for 
readers, at least, of Encounter, the 


Listener or the New Statesman — 
must seem admirably reassuring and 
sn lie- he tided ; vet the amphibium is 
inwardly deeply divided. Thomas 
D Linn is his choke nf a Iwuiiiioth- 
rciitury mnlinr for a dest-ri island. 
Despite till misgivings, lie celebrates 
Fsti'ii Foil ml us he pays his obvious 
respects to Joyce und Flint. But 
whatever debts he owes, mini her 
pmt nf him also rejects. Was that 
the levs mi ii he lea nu ur school ? Conti- 
buy cleverness may m any moment 
slide into hud- buy seeming ton clever 


by holfi and lhut is a sli]ipury line 
Mr Enright aguin and ugitiii with ail 

ivniununiMiui i>k.s 1 i _i • 


unwavering eye is intent on holding. 


Though keeping dons at buy, he 
himself is n notable school mas rev of 


our empirical day-to-day criticism, 
like Canute amid the surges of mvth- 
niongcring mid synihoi-mongci'lna, 
saying “Thus far and no further.” 
As " Bjurnstjerne Bjornson 
remarked in 18GS, * clever criticism 
Is the easiest of all forms of 
criticism ’ ” One can inmginc how 
Mr Enright scored and stored that 
passage for use against what he else- 
where calls ” the wisdom of prema- 
turely aged dons thinking them- 
selves new critics”. There is no 
shortage; of, such dons; but there is 
no shortage either of new foreign 
voices and ideas (other than Truman 
Capote, G tinier Grass, V. S. Naipaul 
and Yasunari Kawabata) requiring 
confrontation. There is no such con- 


frimtritioii here. One slop beyond 
f«i sl, "n>. Hear nmbit of the 
Inline establishment — ax in the 
rase uf Misliiinu’s suicide — he is 
’ merely appalled and i.-mlied’’, 
Nut heroes or uesihetes (ur sonic 
appalling combination of the two, as 
in i lie raise of Mishiuui), nut Flint 
or Joyce nun named in their literary 
11 HISC 11111 .S (ilnisu “ scliiiii]nuiMi:rs of 
poei rv ”, In Stephen Spender's 
plirasu) are his iiltimme Kmclistones. 
but a group of Stepney children, aged 
between eleven and fifteen, whose 
poems were collected by Cliristophur 
SeHi'Ie. Of them he writes: "... 
wimt is inescapably painful, and 
irigluemng, about these laconic 
verses, and finally most impressive, 
is tne children's clear-sightedness, 
then- unwavering gaze— or, at any 
rate, the total absence nf Illusions . 
For schoolchildren such as these, 
unlike Nabokovltes, will not divorce 
art from life. Like Dickons, they have 
happily heard of neither motifs 
nor symbols nor the doctrines of psy- 
choanalysis; and no one is likely to 
have to take an examination in their 
hook. Mr Enright's book, too, will 
not be required for examinations. 
Always intelligent, aware, amusing. 


jOHN LAftiR : 


Acting Out America 

2(Mpp. Penguin. Piijn ib.uk, r ,tlp. 


I'h is col Ini inn uf essays writ ten for 
I he i. m un i'll lievieie is very .simi- 
lar to the American nilleciiun pub- 
lished in ]‘J7U under ihe title Up 
zlguiiis/ the Fourth Wall. The 
presum yulumc subsiiiutes two 
pieces on American drama for ilu? 
essays on Pinter and Osborne mid 
Ihoroby gains some culiurencc as an 
Jiitrodiictinii to tlu: contemporary 
American iheutre”. John Lalir 
takes himself very seriously, nml wo 
are invited to accept his work as 
something much grander than the 
general run of thcatricul journal- 
ism, to see it as “an attempt to 


E robo the American consciousness 
y looking at its theatre”. 

The results of this probing are all 
negative. Whether the Theatrical 
practice is held up for udmi ration 
or contempt, it is always evidence 
nf the nation’s disease: 


. r»-. “ i --'“"-I Hiiiuauuj, 

it should stop no one from making 
the required effort to read “any nf 
Dickens’s longer novels or a sizable 


portion of Paradise Lost. For this 
looks like another paradox. ... Art 
is already long— should talk about 

hnuiAifur L. i h ■■ 


. •» wivMiii icutv .auuUL 

art, however intelligent, be longer 7 ** 


The centre has fnljcn out of the 
society and its theatre. The stage 
is fighting a battle for survival 
and realizing, like America itself, 
l hat it must change nr die. 
y ■ The myths which held the 
daydreams nf a nation are now 
ossified. Contemporary heroes are 
either warped ny over-exposure 
or assassinated. The national 


imagination is riveted n«j( 
spurnncn, crcw-ciil sons ol 
mdogy. Their aim is ultinMiWi 
claim the moon in die narat ■ 
siiigmim dream grown jmlti 
with old age on earth, wha 
become nf Americas dew? 
NothiiiK in the na, i° a "^ 

IHihapx, Chicago or a Wi 

rally or n riot— gives us 
sense of what we have K 
Chaos spins the country * 
cimti'ul ; no faith, no 
power seems able to nudfjjf 
The rlieuu'e, so intimately rw 
to the public imagination, IJMJ 
loss for pertinent words anor 
per imugea. . . . These 
passionate because spiritual 
in America threatens us all- 

This rhetoric of despondewM 
Lahr's strongest suit and he 
with considerable panacne. ,, 
very lively also 
informative (about 
exumpie, or Enrique VargaM^* 
Gut Theatre) and when I JJ \ 
pressing his admiration oyjg 
fee’s plays or Arthur jjowo 
dians. The negative pieces 
and repetitive. , - 

The main .weakt'^fJ-S 

where strength Is 
The intellectual 
sociologicalj psychoIogiMl, 1 
tentiousiy <>* nnounced, 
general and superficial^ 
on chunks* from the 
in every, sophomores 


ja could draw the dimming conclii- 
ioa that morality, hunger, greed, 
wre. aggression, fear mid the seven 
iwly sins are all known values, 
toil would have to he fairly hum- 
an, but even if, in addition, you 
tin ignorantly see plica! yuu might 
UDm constrained to conceal tlu* 
Kjrtlnsm by the lecturer's use nf 
a esoteric language which, you 
wm suppose, wits understood by 
R 7 fellow-students heenuso they 


brought iu by llio more frightening tmonforceable. Bur I had never 
onus for emphasis. The only answer thouglit to sue tlm furl so vividly 
I know is that it lias usually resulted illustrated us by u county surveyor 


ttieir iingorpmits. l no utter Act is j — 

n ersr ii re u iiilmnnitiiiii hv the bce11 111 3 mental home und dieud 


Professor Rupert Cross und Profes- 
sor Glanvillo William:.. Ami not only 


to nave me record revived, iney “ r'* T. V ■ . : 

are among the haters of the National 1S 11 difficult to tmt^tiie any tenllv 

Health Service and its niarvellmisiy representative coin mil ici. of tins 

n n ,, ■ L-iurl (l,n» rllfl lift* llirhlfll? tUOSC tWO 


m been doing their hmitcwork. ■ibmutlie 0 * ,st! W »R* which comiimreial geiig- .... . . ... . . 1 L ax iL i i. n 

tetris™" sas«m= S..r.r,= fc"S. Why do children think better than adults? 

tejT beliefs, reveals lLt mail 


inn recorded increase, her an so the being left to curry the can. 
fust tiling the criminologist likes to .. f rtrrwi i.|„ 

do is to get his iigmes right ; and 

there is not, so far as I know, any L 0 di %to?s tr 

country in tlio wprld which does not Ife" I 

oiriciully understate its crime prob- ‘J® s 0 ^‘ ur ’ 

lem- (fn respect of theft und sexual 

offences, for exunmlo, it reveals only j! seem 

tha tip of an Explosives Acts, to judge froth the 

nhtiiii the Imircs MtapnUe ^ Slh whkh C(lllllBlil ■ ■ " 


thought to see .ho fan so vividly idSdlhardid dtt Wo those; two 

illustrated us by a county surveyor tral registry. Tf von are giving a mmt names — it would be difficult to 
being left to curry Lite can. a ro f oronce t0 help him get a job, nnd assemble any committee without m- 

Equally unenforceable is the law you feel it necessary to tell bis m n- cl KNiSi'n Commit 
against drinking alcohol under spectiva employer (which, oddly tho Cn.mnn Low Re 'vision Commit 
vieliteen Ladv Astor's triuinnh and enough, some people dol that he lias tee is about, the nest inis country 
the Jicenseo’s^ despair. Sn ora the had a mental illness, you are wasting could convene, from all points of 

iMMitR nxcDLiton « saiuoll B both Ills time and yours. The prob- view. Unfortunately it is comjioseil 
basis which mUmnSJi tte worn * after-care for mental patients, entirely of busy men who had to I.C 
offenders. So, it seems, nre the 


Vu*«i . i uvuMia unit nimi 
JJM innate mcliimiion to seek the 
ff .® nd f that tths urd ity and 
‘ nr , I ro,u repelling, Imvo 
ywft people an InusistlbJo uttrnc- 
S' *7«a* s w Andruskl heliovcs. 

that in tho conduct of 
wwiVaHotrs sorcery continues to 
•Wronger tlitui science,' 

^ffffltdingly the gap ibetwoen tin* 


gets auvwhcrc near statistical accur- 
acy. We nro ulwnys “ living in an 
age of unprecedented violence” or 


Irclund. So arc the betting 
and gaming laws, tho Sunday 
Obscrvauco Acta (whose futility 


age S.aW2Sof i a!5f»yiv should bo the subject nf.n thnnks- 
" engulfed by u wavo of crimtnaiiiy . , Sflrv ] ce on the third Sunday 
«.■* •* »">■ f-iqtmhc. , nevor k,.i»v ;■ . 0,“™“,.?;' d ““ S 


but to justify this torrifying nows the 
statisticul comparison stops short of 
mir forefntliers and uses the figures 
of, sity, twenty years ago. In that 


Regulations for the collection of 
traffic fines, the rules about lorry 
drivers' hours of work, and the 


wt ClOiVWT Cat* 'mmj tn S 

lUllOM Oft (W<M JINS 

1 011*14 AflvlS nfil/lir 

f Oo >• 


LU' --DV BUJ, lUCIHUL'Il HIV 

SS™? ihe doors will ho wider 
^ orld of “ soclul science « than 
^ auywbere. Fronii each side of 
c ? 11 now be scan to em- 


of, say, twenty years ago. In t j llt jg es i Hssurflnces to icrriftad wit* 
time ull tho icuirdod nesses that "you nued fear no 

up except nun ^ Cl ' .Aft Violeuca from anyone rs n result of 

about the same) uud incest, bigamy* r i 10 assistance Vnu are giving to this 


about the snino) a nd hjJMt. ^ bigamy. r}lc ass i slance you are giving to this 
and concealmont of h^h(wl^hlmve c fyr the police will protect 
all gone down). But anyone who sup- ,■ * 


v l- N. 1,11 r, - 


pin. IfH 
-Mnl hvl, 


MkL 


kits f 0 .?i udy ’ of *hem sub- 
^ (ethics, psychology and aes- 

„ an d three objective 


w psycnoiogy and aes- 
rhuuin « Rnd throe objective 

n!. c .;r„! c u’ 

comparative religion 
I StiXt.. importance seems now 


poses this to bo on age of unprece- 
dented violence can hardly have read 
any eighteenth-century or nineteenth- 
century social history, or oven his 


Dickens and Mnyhew. We have kBpt .... , , r 

on tailoring the criminal law to lit quent than It was) that a ha if -crazy 
current oumursts of quasi-statistical prisoner, whose state ^ of mind has 
anxietv but no one has yet come up Been the subject of a plea in mid- 
S S answer to the question put gatlon”, will "receive whatever 
wiui un miswci * - naw ilntr i>. tTMitmonr nmv be neces- 


Not that the judges are to be 
blamed for this, any more tha it for 
the hollowness of their frequent 
announcement (it is a little less fre- 
quent than It was) that a half-crazy 


i w *i« 


H ■ e SeCnl * n0W 
Kn wSlm ed ’ r a f « te ,n th ® 

ra MoSft noI °8y antl 

; ] io g i ap, . y ’ V ^ roni among all 

,Rv flRji? , ai,d criminology 


at mo ,BW “ nt * criminology 
' * Ao is because 

' I J 0 riS IM ur f only ones 

R’iotiL ai 5*52 to -know anything 
|.bNr OTd fto-o probably 

I .SS ■* * thitiker, . . * 


to the American Bar Association in 
1920 by Mr Justice Wendell Holmes: 
“ whut have we belter than a blind 
guess to show that criminal lew in 
its present form does more good than 
harm ? " 

My own blind guess is that it does 
more good, and will po on doing so 
for a while, because it gives ex pres- 


BiUWWII | ■■ — — 

psychiatric treatment may be neces- 
sary In prison B . That has been the 
hUontlon of our legislators ever 
since the Criminal Justice . Act of 
1948, but the “doers” hnve been 
defeated by two snags which may 
have eluded the thinkers : the fact 
that you can not impose psychiatric 


vacHm 

m 

mim 


.or u wimc, ucw*"— want i 

sion (and therefore relief)- to public M e ji c 
rage, and fear, which might oilier- ur^jj E 


treatment on prisoners who do not 
want It. and tho fact that the Prison 


T, amt inn iucl iiiiil uic i iiouu 
:tu Service could never cope 


:• ® 8 a . thihker. 

hulfinnapoLif 1 *?* criminologist# 
S* *BDs5aS» 8 5®f« e ?. theutselveslnto 
' iac i p inas wWch were 

«rst time— 
o¥« T? 9d w now , ,cz in his 1946 


Grzimek’s 
Animal Life 
Encyclopedia 



Today s explnsirtn of ecological 
jilt crest demands a work on animal 
life which -b as scientifically 
accurate as. the great encyclopedias 
• of the past hut readable enough 
to benefit many ages and interest 
levels. . . , 

CHZIMEK’S ANIMAL LIFE RNCYCIXJPEDIA 

meets the needs of the 1970s and 
beyond. Dr Bernhard Grzimek, a 
well-known leader in the struggle 
for the preservation and 
appreciation of animal lifci has ■ 
compiled (he work of over 220 
interna t tonally recognized scientists 
who through personal experience 

knnw fhn nnimala tkn. 


Published in 1972 — Mammals I 
and IV, Birds I and II 


ORDER BEFORE 31 DECEMBER — 
and save up to £36 


Forthcoming in 1973 — Mammals II 
and Birds III, Fishes I, Molluscs, 
und Fishes H/Amphibians 


And In 1974 — Lower Animals, 
Insects, Reptiles, and Mammals III 


Van Nos trend Reinho*d Company Ltd 
25>28 Buckingham Grti 
London SUTE 6LQ 


i.i-\iuume. worn alters: 
•Emphasis on animal behaviour 
•General and detailed class 
descriptions »Over 1200 pages of 

flit Li" nt. .nr nlaMc 


7 ituu iKtjlc 

fiiH-cnluiir plates •Species 
distribution maps ana a four- 
language lexicon in each volume. 


*i » -• • 4 

Mammals I — the first volume of •' 
the English edition to be 
published — ■ drew internadonai 
acclaim , as . , g masterly Work . ; , 

f heartily' command the volume to 
all students of animal life, both ■ 
amateur and professional.’ 

Slit JULIAN ruxi.eYj prs * . . . a wqrJc 0 t 
enormous zoological integrity and 
thoroughness. 1 peter stow, 

Chair man. World Wildlife Fund • , 


The chartor subscription offer for 
grzimek’s animal life encyclopedia 
expires on 31 December 1972. By 
ordering now, you can save up to 
£36 with payment spread ever two 
years. Each volume as published, 
plus the four volumes presently 
available, will be Invoiced to you at 
£9.23 — a t<jud of 13 volumes , . 
costing £120. After 31 December 
the cost of a complete set will be 
£136, with Individual volumes 
ordered separately costing £12. 


J Please send me the six- 
J on GRZIMEK’S 4NIMAL LI" 

| ENCYCLOPEDIA 

I ■ 

! * Name 

Position 


promoted to tho status of thought, so ..... - — — t 

that the enraged and tho fearful may gapTs no fault of the legislators,, 
be classed with the thinkers who arc when the “open door ” policy for 
hopefully to prescribe the conduct menta i hospitals was ushered in by 
nf the. doers. I select a few examples, t h e Mental Health Act ot 1959, the 

• kl«A • -f J m . aal I JiafnntlAl] n Hi] Vial* 1 


session 
biggest 
ing and 


Children Solve Problems 
Edward de Coho 


of all the gaps between thinking and 
doing in tlie social sciences, and tho 
gspTs no fault of the legislators,, 


V Wraiaal oni - .. ln £ a ? d Sco C® 

^«o£ S i f nce ‘ included Sn 
l^. wern Approach to Criminal 

S^Nl 8cif>n,-o _ - > i 


my own favourite being the inoper 
able Act of Parliament. 


j Institution/Organization 


Take the Litter Acts °f 1MB and ^ted" fee ling that this was- a ’break- 
1971, which the IMA Chancellor ^ l roug j 1 ^ n( j not on i y among Uie 
would like to sea epforced by means thJ(lk | rs Thera would. be, i e.vwy- 
of ” the maximum fine. In all cases whefe a new concept of mental ill- 
(£100). Tliey can be enforced by any B mM w ho' had been li) a 

Tom, Dick or Harry, whether ornot ho 5 § [tgl woulfi bftiij iOm-mm 

he is what the law calls “0 person u position as one who had had a 
aggrlcWd ": he need not, that is to brfl j. en arm or appendicitis. The 


prolonged and well-informed and yet 
passionate debates that led up to it 
had prepared the ground for an. ex- 
cited feeling that this was- a ’break- 


[ 

I TV 

I 

I 

I 

I 


>ieace^ the word 

crimkflPH anthropo- 
t^ffio!oL bl01 ^ criminal 
S, criminal socio- 
criminal 

Nulc , pr[s ? n science. 


fweiulc I,rison science, 

medical juris- 
•w.hena! i^i^didne, criminal 


onFnrfMnent Will usually uc uwn« (which nnq uocii «ui.» «. ■»* . 

fSiuThorities and NaUdnoi Parks ^ e ). .The "breakdown rate espe- 
Kmut, vh. se utmost possible «tr c Kally ^ong the schipjibremcs he. 


it ijn; 


{ Van Nostrand Reinhold j 

{ 2^S5 Buckingham Cate, 
■SW1E6LQ ,, 3726 >' 

! Telephone : 01-834 37 

,• -i • !.■' 

! ■ ' ‘ -.’d 


tiriAlIa S5, m i no *ogy. Some. of 
» and 


- ^ixonyins to you and 
men- Students they are 
. different. rAnn» n «i n « 


gttiif the lfio nt ’ f®P«sentipg 
:- IS^There will u sl *' d WJe Pro- 

aTtWo S !v S|>PC9 bere 10 
;*SS ft® social pheno- 
claimed as the 


Children fire good at thinking-far better than most adults, Their 
minds are uncluttered and Uninhibited, and the result is freshness 
and creativity In their approach to problems, Edward de Bono, who 
1b well known for his work on the thinking process and especially 
for originating the concept of lateral thinking, believes we can 
learn a lot about thinking by watching chridren do it, So he gave 
children a series of problems tosolve, each chosen to bring out 
soma special aspect of thinklng-for Instance, how to stop a cat 
and dogfrom fighting (political problem); develops special 
bloycld'for a postman (functional design); build a house quickly 
(spe&Hpg up an existing process) ; weigh an elephant (magnitude 
problem) ; how shob ld<po lice deal with bad men (moral and 
■ seqond-hand thinking) j fa design fun machine (what is fu n ?) 

Thd reader wifi be amuse d-by thb extraordinary a pproaches used by 
children)' but wjil also learn a lot about the thinking, process itsdlf. 

' £2.50 .v •. 1 


I wont for a NWJw'jy 

county surveyor who exhorts e\eiy . tnat tn (| r JJ rfving dopr R. Th^ one 

one. by way of a s ^ c ^n the naiah- vital link, the afler-carfi service Tor 
window nf his car. V* discharged mental patients, was (and 

bourhMd tidy. Early guenev^ aut |; ority araaf MU 


Also available as a Penguin Education paperback 8Qp 


Alien Lane The Penguin Press 
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OGRAPHY and memoirs 


DECEMBER 1 1972 TLS: 


h\ ilieir cnmmiliii? work on ibis 
problem of Criminal Evidence ns n 
hpin-e-iime imeresi, and ii took them 
un micousci unable eight yenrs. The 
CovenimciiL lias rumisL'cl to rake 
into nccauni the views of “ iutcresi- 
cd limans and otgiinisuLiuu.s " dhtml 
the report hi-fore deciding on future 
action. Tliesi* were given iliree 
months to make tJieir views known, 
and they Jiuve nil complained tlim 
the period is inode (junto. They do 

noi seem to have suggested tlim they 
too ought to have eigltc years, hut 
they have all mentioned the period 
for purposes of comparison. Tho in- 
terim comments from smno of them 
provoke tho reflection, though, Him 
eight years might scarcely be long 
enough for them even to rend and 
understand a report which runs to no 
more than 253 pages— and could 
nave been shorter hut for its authors' 
manifold desire to he understood by 
the slowest, file proposals are said 
to contemplate a fuinmiuenra] ulttu-a- 


giniiy men should go free than that 
one “ innocent " hihii should he con- 
victed. The background of tills 
anxiety includes the recent disclos- 
ures ihiit “ protection racket " crimi- 
nals have, for iimny years preceding 
their lit ml conviction, walked smiling 
train the duck witli •* not guilty " ver- 
dicts which they Imd confidently pre- 
dicted to their iieiichnicn mid, even 
more significantly, to prosecution 
witnesses mid potent iul furrliur vir- 
tiniK. 

“ SniueLliiiig ", people always say, 
-should he done uhmit this.” Hut do 
Lltev really want it done? Do they 
not prefer that there should he scien- 
tific explnnuiiuns of inaction ? They 
should listen to Goethe, the poet- 
philosopher with the mind of a 
scientist. “ l£ven in science ", lie said, 
we can never really know. We must 
alwtiys dn.” 


Desirable practices 


eismologist of the Art-Quake 


x lit? proposals are said c u , 

to content pint e a fmuLuMirul altera- ^iJLSurl The Cilu nT r U T f 
tion ni the nature of the criminal Pnii-^- iL -. ,tu C,t .^ f London 
process; which 1 suppose means tlim ’ ! ie am $ a director of and 

•&mf s sissis 


The human angle 


1MIIUP M.I.IO'IT r grmhiiil moyeiiictit trout the status 

llte Sociology of the Professions prulcssionuli.sni nt ilir eighteenth 

century in the medoiiiiininily occu- 
180pp. Mucin il In it. [.1.50. pat in mi I professionalism nf the pre- 

sour duv. Any lundet of 1‘i nllnpe will 

The professions occupy un unontu- JhlJmioh L '. ,UU , 1, ! ns 

lous position in society, trudit ioindlv , nin ‘ , ^ n I M 1 1 many of Ins hooks he- 

ciinihiiiing high status with relatively lwot '. 11 t,K ‘ K,t ‘ u *« prnlossicm which 
low power. This, together with their c0l,s J sts ohsomi mlly in living like u 
endemic suite of " crisis ", has mude Kemic.Mium and ihe- view t lim belong 
them a subica of particular interest ns - lo A prulessiim carries ail nhli 
to sociologists. Philip fill ini t is not lo m-ijuii e eeriain knowledge 

overawed by his illiistrinus prudcccs- ?, 0,,, particular duties 

soi'S. He argues cunfidciuly for u 1 ranUcif / ursanagv focuses precise 
more empirical view of the' subject 0,1 , ns co nfiiri within one profession 
against the established functionalist T ll,e Church— with the ym , n ,, 

iijiprouch. rlergyman hero lorn symbolical I v 

Whin is a profession ? iTii.s is a ,lis and the 

(liivsLioii iiR-i'etisingiv difficult to V. ,, lo j’^P* 111 ; his Sunday seniinn. 
answer us more and more iiiidoubted S \ J l ' , !? 1 , “ nd nw V. s «uin dis 

professionals enter the salaried ‘“l 1 ’ , jr'* ,on reminds us Llml 

class and tlie line between pro- ! ,Q f until tile Second World War was 
lessional and bureaucrat is increas- ,L t, P5 Sl,,I ° f,,r 1111 many officer ro live 
mgjy blurred. Mr Elliott will not go ? n ius , il,ld t-'Wii now it is ex- 

so far ns Rverett Hughes, who, after lre,,ie W difhcn It in become a burrls- 

h study of American estate agents, without u prosperous family in 
concluded, “ Profession is a symbolic tlie hackgroimd. 
label for a desired status ", but he The ;.r ,..i 

does suggest that we should get away generajfv mreet h-L /»■ ’ • 

from the attempt to identify an ideal fS-t,- »h! ,1 \ ■ 1,1 tL l,11 l >Urt£mt 

US' and SSSd, on SSZiZLFZE* ™ 


ibis dovelnpiiieni, whirli i, 1 
* llc, i anxiety for e Si 
dnclors, l,a s basically 
Position of nrnfacci 

E&iJsfiSa 

israi&f^ssg 

sasirssL'siJKa 


E fltBofRflSf 
ki by Denys Sutton 
|tf0 volumes. 787pp. Chaim and 
sSn « i hc set - 


' r Fry wrote to Virginia Woolf 
1922 “whenever Thu Jimes 
MW Sapplw-'M comes along. 


entirely seems to me profoundly and 

profession an/ift Swribly immoral and I inuigiiu* 
pi-oSnal X^Kstly mental state .of those 
lent sQtf&fflpHnn men ; I now himgnie them 


CHRIS AKCYRIS : 

The Applicability of Organizational 
Sociology 

^ ani ^ l * dBe Uttiversity Press, 

Chris Argyris is a son of Harvey 
Cox of industrial .sociology bearing 
the message of "openness" and 
authenticity ’• into the world of 
organization theory. He takes a 
imiiiBinsi am! existentialist- perspec- 
f've into the cold, rational heart of 
capitalism and claims that to ignore 
ihe full range of the human is to 
overlook oue nf the preconditions 
of .efficiency. Hlliciency and ration- 
am.V ore nor enough, especially if 
■me is alining at efficiency. Scientific 
ui.iimgeiiient, by aiteniptiug iu inuni- 

ncLualfy defeats its own 
objectives. Men dn not live by cash 
involvement alone. They want to 
mn late and to be independent. In 
Professor Aigyris's own wui*ds tltev 
SL ^If-responsible, origin orionicd 
systems tint to be iiassively inenr- 
ceratud in oiRaiil/iUioiK built on n 

mil-KlV iiiLtr.i.,.., I 1 


purely itistrunicntul enucent of 
•nan. 

Professor Argyris lafcek plillo. 
soplucul uiitliropohigy into tho execu- 
tive suite and an to tlie friary floor. 
Hu claims that just as tfio old 

human relations” approach um- 
Wtf t a # c °vert tnclic in, support 
of the status 41111, so too does scien- 


neadennes are rather unpractical 
persons who ure not sc honied in tlie 
inu lineament of change and do not 
coiislder tho appropriate methods by 
which they may Infiltrate such few 
ideas for change as they may have. 

. *. |1C Present Industrial order is a 
vicious circle, self-confirming as re- 
gaids analysis, self-sustaining j n 

r LmirS? yCr %’ e,,, P lo >'ees and aca- 
(le lines alike shy away from orcanivn- 

nuns based on openness and tho full 
1 Huge of human needs and potential 
Repetition is safer than the uncer- 
tainty principle. Indeed, so rooted 
are our assumptions that academics 

i'nott.i ‘° fa ‘ ,ltS lliey are diu 8iios- 
111 ! ,c *' ve I7 approach to the pro- 
tPss of cure. I- nr example, they trv 
to help 1 he disiidvnmaged by nuth- 
1,1 ,,ll i hill nietliuds. Or tliey trv to 

SiX?«t*S la,,a8emc, f 1 t w , ith eni Pbic- 
ally-tested genera llzat ions which 

liavc enough predictive capacity to 
make nmiiagciiiont feel uinvniitcd. 
passive, ^incompetent spectators. Or 
they make everybody feel defensive 
when they should he employing that 
■same ti eunneiu " approach they ure 
ic-comniending to their clients. The 
clients in their turn misuse the in- 
formation for self-serving ends. Pro- 
fessor An*yrls proudly rejects the 
lint inns of sin mid guilt in favour of 
mere inndetfiiacy, lint his duscrip- 


organization and look at the actuul 
.situation. How dn different occupa- 
tions aspire to achieve professional 
status ? How do individuals become 
practising members of particular 
professions ? 

Looking at the history nf the pro- 
fessions in this country, In* sees a 


emphasis on nroiession.ij judgment 
bused on specialized knowledge, and 
11 belief in profess in mil freedom and 
autonomy in the work .situation. 
Uurmg tins ceniury employment 
within nrgnni rations has 1'radmillv 
taken over from private practice a* 
the. main selling for professinnul 
activity, Inn Mr Hlliou denies that 


thing to 

proposals (except the mom)? 

It would be good to see Mr Eli 
follow this excellent general calrf 
with a longer look at a pankiS 
case. The obvious one is to kcli 
sociul work has for the pan find 
ten years been hauling itself «i 
painful grains and groans to dadd 
ling heights nf professionalism,^ 
step on the wny endlessly discos* 
and debated. A rare, iierhaptira 
oppori unity to chart a new 
emerging from its chrysalis. j 


Fathers as mothers 


VICTOR R CORGI; and 
PAUL WILDING : 

Motherless Families 

■UZiip. K11111 ledge mid 


Kt'guii Paul. 


As u result uf cumnlex social and 
(■coiiunuc changL'.s it Is probably now 
less like y ilmii in the past tiiut thu 
extended family will absorb tho 
iniithcrless child and more likely 
Ihiit men who lose their wives, liv 
tlejiih, divorce nr desertion, will cmi- 


abom families "when* tho fa (hers 

rii lry 1,1 L 'uie, or nied and 
failed **. 

Most of the fat hers comiinicil to 
work and nmsi fell that they ought 
to : bill, Nijtniticanily, only a miuiII 
minority of tlioso in die lop classes, 
os against n ihirtl of ilmse in ihe two 
lowest, felt ilmr it was a good idea 
l V-ft ,Vtl "I 1 , work in look after the 
children. Those higher up the social 
scale not only earn higher iiirnmes 
nut also have short cr hours and 

greater freedom, which enables ilicm 
to comhine work mid the care of 
euildreii more easily. In enuirasi, 
(Hose lower down have ofiou ihe poor 
climcu nf cutting down working 

nnurs — and iiirome • -nr •ai'iiunlinM 


tific management. It doscilbes what 
is. rather than actively promoting 
1,1,8 K k*- It takes reported 
preferences for hierarchy or For 
purely economic satisfactions as 
Riven. One element which assists 
this approach is the sociological 


purely economic satisfactions as 
Riven. One element which assists 
this approach is the sociological 
preference for a watertight organizu- 
tional or structural level of analysis 
which ignores the psychological 

nnc'S-r? a J ltI overlooks the human 
possibility lurking below the rigidi- 
ties of formal structure. Things are 
made worse by the Fact that 


ii gssKs g jgfgsgg 

As a critique of current assiiiup. ]}RS ? a on fairly frcc^intlrview^b? ethlcIm’mon^^OLn 1 -^^ ' l, | lB Wu, , k 
tioils in orgnniznEinnal theory, and workers with GOO families, in a hh-d ^ ln r i!i ^^n?iy that only 

us a discussion of the work of Peter Ellst Midlands, in which the drawn Ui „ ' 5 llw< 1 ? ut Nine 

Blau, James Thompson, Charles Per- /f dier w « s “ring for children an only a fiftE bcnofi , ls * ? nd 

row, John Goldthorpe, David Lock- bls own - As the authors themselves «?' we sn at Nte time 

wood and David Silverman the book ^ aUe c . lear . thc research was I imbed fa^herswVth^lS'.-.Sl- 0 ^ U, '! dcd l " 1,0 

has considerable merits which even Jo one important way = it covers only dSSThud *1!?? families (two- 

the abominations of its literary style tl,ose fibers who were managing to l,r<JS rtuU 1 ,ie r " ‘' U ' 1A 

do not entirely obscure. All the same c °L le J flth . th ? problems of having no 
the often cos against language and w,te ,n lhe home, and says nothing 
communication (from one proposing 
improved Forms of communication) 
are such that the publishers should 

be impeached for a failure of edi- Tfc 1 «... 

tonal duty. U n -4 - « lV7 _ 


SucJ 1 Ik the si l ength of tliu work 
JtilS. 1 n ,°“ r ^ciety that only 


‘urevview. These tended lo he 

ni7ier fHini,itS (two- 
thirds had three nr more children), 

SrhifiSf* w,rh ? 0,,,, « er children! 

Although most of the I'm hors on 
supplememary benefiis did mu like 


Back to Weber 


John 

Berger 

The €5000 
Booker Prize 
winner for 1972 


COUNTDOWN TO SEVENTY 

by Oavid Young 

312pp. Cloth. El .50 ■ 

Ton castaways, deposited on the shores or a strange land «o 

£f 0 to f o n «fi C Ln f lhe °l dBa! of .fWtOJ* 1 *- Their reaction to the terrors 
of the situation roaches a climax of suspense that confirms David 
Young as one ol Ihe most exciting new novelists of our age. 

‘ A va ‘Y enterraining package ... The Story exerts a compulsion to 00 
en fading . . . — -tjvorpool Echo w 

THE MITRE PRESS 
52 Lincoln’s inn Fields, London 


ARUN SAIiAY : ...... 

ueimitlniial con rr pis are derived 
Sociological Analysis —and the cnuccpiual unalysij. of 

7i7nn D n »i j , „ empirically individualized know- 

212pp, Rourledge und.Kegan Paul ledg^— dr Inductive inferences— 

3 1 K! ? e P9nd Ion certain moihodo- 

T " • , ■ 1 — *- — logical prlncjplcs and concepts. II 

There wns a vacuum in British socio- valid l i al ,, ^ eds a 

logy when sociology department! « , “ c i| uMnii of social reality : 

were expanding in the early 1960s on? ^ . th . ,s . va,itI definition 
because British sociology Jacked ° necds “cwlugicnl iinalysis. 

Of Wittgenstein and ^SSStoS Wl f5 SSt J f Mn,y « We]ctimv . ll,e 

part.it was met by scholars wh«hi!i that th ac “ ll,,l “ r -wlw recognizes 

newp xt more ^SUSS! bv^Mak*™ 
at y Sheffield Un uS?iSty H V q W Sah^^" 810 * . ,hcrefort ' l, »« Dr 

studied at the Uiifverdtv h nf ^f ha Y ( s exposition of Wilier is not 
GBumaen and was familiar^ wifh . m ? r f uc * d - All that can be said in a 


being so dependent, most foui&rt 
they were 1 rented satisfectorBj if 
the ofliciuls involved. A ijDBk 
however, found cnntacis eumlj 
bud. 

. Ajiart from income and itt iA 
tmii.sliip to other difficulties, thW 
Junks also at the effect 00 rhe'ddU 
run, family diet, und father’s mi 
tiniinl mul social adjustment. Dii 
apparent from all tills that mods 
less families experience many 
loins mid difficulties similar kh 
not q 11 lie so severe os— those ruflm 
by fatherless families. A.snNJ 
lunch ness or isolation, for en£f» 
wns common. A further chip* 
niukes it clear that "tho pwwJ 
social services are nt best peripw* - .... 
to the problems nf niostnupb • JJJIfpJ L v - 
families ”, In short, friends, rek *uuca py 

STU? " Rosamond kent 

Implications for policy are resc* • ■ SPRAGUE 
ted to a few final pages, »iffJ* . 

SSA A complete traiula- 

^ several hands 
of the fragments in 

of families under stress. P v 

untragmente tier 
Vorsohratikerj edited 
- ^ D icls-Kfan 2 , 

■ t a new edition 

LaS&U-SSVvl' oiAntipboi ahd 


■ : **!-' ■ ' . «WYY 

«!3 t ttf h,T cm,rf P ls are derived it appears that Dr of L'x i 

rmnir- m w * ,l «S?W ,| al unalysis of cnnsidcrabJo ‘dvarlap ■bew «“ : Vt Antiphoft ahd 
liXi nc tf*i , { ,d,v .i dualized know- to’s and Weber’s approacb^. ,- - ■ - .: 3 y 

Inductive Inferences- might ask whether a greater^ ; 0* mtkydemUS, 
H depend oil certain moihodo- trution of Weber’s nw re 


it appears iM. P r baoay ^i 

cnnsidcrabie Overlap -be***® n^S 
to’s and Weber’s appr^^^l 
might ask whether a 8 re ®^ er rfln ,pier 1 
trution of Weber’s «°r* 

concepts of structure wouujp 

have emphasized ihe distinct 
tween the two approaches, / j • . 

A key influence on Dr. 
thinking about Weber was 
by Alexander, von : ScWW^ 


laboralury. His father did lint wish 
him to draw frtun ihe female figure 
tail he was I'ou-ssurcd to hear lIiul in 
Kugluml men usually had much 
heller figures than women and were 
more useful to practise drawing on. 
lie. did not get on at all quickly with 
his painting mid even when working 
ui Julian’s academy in Paris in J8 l J2 
lie seems hardly lo hnve discovered 
die existence of modern French art. 

Whal he did discover was tlie 
earlier Italian musters, ut a time 
when exact study of them hud only 
jusl begun and there were sull many 
discoveries to be made. “The mure 
l sindy the Old Masters thu mure 
terrible does the chans nf modern art 
scorn to mo ”, lie wrote, “ and so far 
I see no way nut of it except possibly 
the invention of colour photography, 
which would put an end tn most uf 
it.” Ill Florence he worked with 
A. M. Daniel, nfturwnrds director of 
the National Gallery, who, he said, 
was “ purely Morelli-itc ami thinks 


laicd home thoughts from abroad 
Ray different from those of Brown- 
£1, wishing that she and Ins dul- 
ls were nut “aip (hero in that 
fck Cimmerian island where one 
rn quite sees anything and where 
lij is only just distinguishable 
M ui&ht". Even n Cambridge 
ttdkctual. Apostle und leading 
^tof Bloomsbury might easily lie 
sad wanting. Tn 1928 Fry spent » 
hunt evening with Clive Bell mid 
,'T. Sheppnrd discussing wild her 
Maud Keynes had lost his soul 
shad never hud one. 

Ibesa two volumes nf Fry's letters 
rt only a selection from n unit'll 
jjpr number that have survived. 
Is they give 0 very complete 
kcum of his complex and often 1111- 
emetfid development ns an artist 
edna critic. In his first approach 
1 art he was wonderfully docile. 
Rpttog without question tlio 
that lie should spend s year 
1 Cartridge, whero ho Und just got 
(Ira in tlie two parts of the 
toml Sciences Tripos, drawing 
rat casts and dissecting in tlm 

V THE 
OLDER 


deeply iiilri tilings, as lie had dune 
into painting, would make a .suc- 
cess of it. “ Why, linik ai the Feel 
culled inn I” “Or the Medici”, I 
added. Such is tact. 

lie had, of entirse, much to do with 
the prodigious millionaires, mid in 
particular Pierpont Morgan — ” nut 
quite a mail ; lie’s n sort of financial 


Francis from Ci 11 mime’s f resen at 
Assisi mid “ when one begins to study 
the form 1 ; in detail ", he wrote, " one 


finds just the same kind of purpose- 
ful distortion and pulling nf planes 
that you get in Greco or Ceramic 
and tlie same kind of sequence in 
the contours That, the distortions 
were in fuel purposeful has been re- 
vealed by the recent exposure of thc 


iiiHis j List tile same Kimi nt purpose- 
ful distortion and pulling nf planes 
that you get in Greco or Ceramic 
and tlie same kind of sequence in 


One. or thc scholars in the latter cate! 

"' Europe. iS 


RtlOllJU go OH W « Manniie® ^ 
tion of the work of 
Parsons, tvhnni be stes, ^jt- 
prj singly, as cWl CSJ^JS **¥ 
ers. The volume R, k 


etief spape is thpt lie attempts to. Merton 


wi,!T n rfwi a®? whh rtAm 

%ciSll?Jf h A lar i li ^ *2 Europe! In *V Ief s P a f* « thpr lie attempts to. Merton, ^fblhard ^ 

offer^ h ? ^4* ta ^ qw ! h<> lwi «iueness of Weber's Dahrendorf, ^ 

tiw , * ieor— J“I notions of rational and frilly reinterpreted ** ■ 

Dr Sahay believes that h b no ^ n-tatiimal action, hi « empirical tl011, •» fact a so^fe! 

exists in Endish on h foe?oioiS!Sd the srow,h of rer.onality. This book hff do^J; 

ariaiysiB, which hc a nd his use. of the concept of value ^£nes of. so* 1 ™ 

fdJIdws:, , - e,,lles relevance ip the fo, nation of • BJ“ C *j £ “Iffh f «•*! 5. 

Both the embirital < ^onological hypotheses. Weber’s corned, but it is i . U,, K 

a -priori assumptions — which tim* ih *f? arc then sortie key terms m th 

; vvftich compared with those of Pareto, and remain so unclear. 


Pf Sahay believes that no book 


?-nl»r!If» emi,int - al J us lhifation of 
« priori Hhsumpuons— from which 


non-ratl final action, hix empirical 
stud ^ ,°f the growth of rationality, 
and his use of the concept of value 
relevance ip the formulation of 
sociological . hypqr buses, Weber’s 
vi<m$ oh these qinMlnq'; arc then 
compared witli thqsc of F-treto, and 
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stenni-eiigiui: who supported thc sinopia or preliminary outline draw- 

miKi'iim mul r ir-inci'lvt-q pi’Mf r, 


museum ami themselves made great 
collect ions. He wns not easily im- 
pressed by such pt-rsoiiagcs. After 
a luncheon in Morgun'.s private obser- 
vation car on tlie train he was given 
a cigar culled Regalia dc Morgan; 
“the whole tiling regal he wrote, 
"and yet how intiniicly provincial ". 
Nevertheless he was at times im- 
pressed hy Morgan and thought lie 
might Lm “ too big in his auibiLions 
to be low or mean " ; lie wns also 
agreeably surprised, when travelling 
with Morgan in Italy, to find that lie 
liked to see things which lie could 
not buy. In the end Fry seems to 


Mitis'sito-'Kia ‘I 

1 srfampj^sJS ss zjtfssj’n » 

most adniirrtblc U, k LS 

■f-rs?stt JSBsaste’wiJBSs 

appoint incut us curator uf pain tings > lvc “ JjJJ * JJ . , l . , is " osC 

in the Metropolitan Museum. 1 ^en.We iiro the liniSglit 

1? . A * *«»5 « s ft, 1° New :Jf°S as the champion and interpreter of 
1-iy I mind it tenlble . . . 111 it Post-Iniuressionisni seemed to D. S. 
mixture of extreme progress and « ,r . | mv0 | )eei , t j. e 

sis Sv^i£SSi 

S t’h?Khro “ "alfJTc K'uS 

seemed to think that F ai objecting to C. J. Holmes’s contemn- 

ing diplomacy because he i did not tUQ |, s attitude to those artists. This 
say us much to rho Jj* j S reprinted iu tho present book but 

met. As an example of his skill he . BQna ,. fl j a., letters do not reveal 
described life cpiiverso tioii mu S new inf or illation about what 

Mr 11 car ii, un , ex_-d r y-gu i 1 d ssloix- q MacCarthy called the 

keeper wlm had givoii n whole gal- «A r t.Ouako M of 1910. It Is quite 
lory tu the museum, nail upo would c j eni . Fry’s understanding of 
very miich like tn know how it was ^ ear |j er nmhm painters made it 
received. easy 'for lihn to appreciate the (Us- 

He explained to mo, In from of tm tlons and the rejection of nature- 
n still sticky Iliibbcmu und " the llsm In modern painting und It is 
origimd” of the Duke of Devon- Interesting to find that his study of 
shire’s Blue Boy, that there was modern art enhanced in turn his 
every reason to suppose that a apprechitlnn of the primitives. In 
man of affairs, when be went 19jL7 he was copying a figure of St 


tng, inure realistic than the final 
painting, when frescoes by Ciinnbue 
were removed from tlie walls nt 
Assisi. 

In his L nnii due tion Denys Sutrun 
sagaciously oh server that Fry \y;h 
a bora leader; be quotes from a 
letter written hy Vanessa Bell when 
Fry wns planning to get u grouji of 
his friends together tu decorate a 
dining-room in the noruugli Foly- 
technic : 

I believe you dn hnve an extra- 
ordinary effect on other people’s 
work. I always feel it when I'm 
with you. I wonder wlint will bnp- 
pen if sve get together this group 
of penple m the uuiiinin. Yuu'il 
stir them- up to something quitn 
new. 

This wus felt as much by those who 
distrusted him as by his greatest 
friends. “I fear thu influence of 
Fry”, Tanks wrote in 1 933, "few, 
particularly young men can resist 
that man. ... He is unfortunately a 
gifted man, a splendid advocate, just 
the man to get tho worst murderer 
off, hut a shocking Judge.'' Ho cer- 
tainly stirred up a whole group of 
artists to something quite new when 
ho organized the Omega workshops 
and perhaps equally remarkable was 
the power lie exerted over very large 
audiences when lie lectured in tho 
Queen’s Hall. This was Rreat preach- 
ing, comparable in effect (though 
Fry, who liked, as he expressed it, to 
“ put a spoke in the Christian prayer 
wheel ", would have hated tha cani- 

E arlflon} to tho sorcery practised by 
ewirnm in his sermons in St Mary’s. 
■ It is, of course, Impossible to say 


In general tlie letters do not reveal It Is, of com- sc, impossible to say 
much new inf or illation about what whether Mr Sutton hus liiado tlie best 
Desmond MacCarthy called the possible selection of Fry’s letters, but 
« Art-Ouake ” of 1910. It is quite It is certainly a good one. His Intro- 
dear that Fry’s understanding of duction is scholarly and very 
the earlier Italian painters made it thorough, covering every aspect of 
easy for him to appreciate the (lls- Fry's work as artist and writer and 
tm tlons and the rejection of nature- extending even to such matters as 
llsm In modern painting und It is his translations of Mall mint s poems. 
Interesting to find that his study of The Illustrations of Fry's paintings 
modern art enhanced In turn his and those of his friomis*-and also of 
apprechitlnn of tho primitives. In works -ho particularly admire^, are 
19^7 he was copying a figure of St very well chosen. 


Critic into prophet 


GEORGE WOODCOCK : 

Herbert Read : The Stream and the 
Source 

304p|i; Faber and Faber. £4.75. 


Read's services to anarchism. It 
seems that Read mostly remained 
aloof aud was unwilling to join any 
of the sects to which various groups 
of anarchists belonged but he was 
able to convince himself mat almost 


. „ j, . corny anarchist behaviour. To begin 

*' The history of Read s publications Qrt> 0 f course, is revolution- 

on education", George Woodcock Q ry and art can best serve revolution 


on education", George wooucuck 
says, ‘‘.is rendered confusing by re- 
issue. rearrangement and often re- 
titling." Read’s writings on anarch- 


ICM-HO svt 
»bn mtumsi* fr.H 

A knv influence on w. I ihwttgh Teller »nd 

thinking about Weber ii 

aS. tf Jrtajg 

In his Structured SoawWgw 

is natural, therefore, that *.. 

should go on to a ‘T 1 £»?i l Sia 1 J 


Read's services to anarchism. It tent of education, of a Ju9t arid un- 
seems that Read mostly remained Just social structure. Is In tlie end 
aloof aud was unwllUng to join any one and the same problem. It is 
of the sects to which various groups Impossible to 'discern In the past, 
of anarchists belonged J but he was and thus un Ikely mat there will 
able to convince himseff that almost bo apparent in future, any distinct 
anvthlns he chose to do was impec- connexion between dipso three 
cobly anarchist behaviour. To begin problems. Few social structures 
with art of course. “ is revolution- can have been more unjust than 
ary and art can best serve revolution that of Spain in the time of Philip 
Iw remaining true to Itself”. “Wo IV, but lie had his Veltequez. 
niust™ MBge with passion". Read According to Mr Woodcock, Read's 
wrote "In the immediate strife?! prescription for schools, was j that 
u..» ^iit>paf>/i with inconsistency every hour of the day shoidd be 


by remaining true to itself *\ “Wo 
must engage with passion , Read 
wrote. "In the immediate stilfe- , 


wrote. "In the immediate strife?; 

arrais ssm gSSStlS 

poking titles as The Sense of G/o P was always 


or The True Voice of Feeling. But 
Mr Woodcock does not mention a 
further source oF confusion, the tact 
that Read ires quite capable of reissu- 
ing an essay with alterations m the 


attend conferences he was always has not taken place". 

on the look out for hopeful signs , n 

of anarchism such as agricultural 

communes In China. About to travel -Percy Macquoid’s 

to Cuba for a cultural congress, he study, A History of 1 


•Percy Macquofd’s great classic 

that kcuu wh» iju.iu ^“1'““*-' “• •-' V,.- t0 Cuba for a cultural m study, A History of English Funn- 

ing an essay with alterations mt *” pcCte d to Hnd a new world being ture> published between 1904. 
text which might a J n ?V"M®. a c Y|l^L made there F “It cannot be worse an( j ^ggg ailI | j on g ou t of print, has 
contradiction of what he bad »ju F" an our5 ^ m y bo much better. now been reissued, (4 volumes. New 
the first issue. When re P^JJ‘ 8l ’ il |® if W as no doubt hard to descrv any yor^. Dover Publications. Distribji- 
" Surrealism and. the Roman* ^ of a better age In the United. ted by Constable. £2.50 bqch). The 
Principle”, he that lie did so states .but he did in the end discover first volume, "The Age of Oak”, 
because It would be dish^est to ^ supermarkets. People took vvbat c<m ir8 the period from 1500-1600. 
disguise th^ fact that I am someumes tju £ a0tedfrpm the shelves ahd t&B Beconi L ^The Age of Walnut", 
led away (I do not say ostray) by my ff 0 y iy needed a trifling adjustm^t, covers ifigo-1720, the third, f'Tlie 


to which IS had previously been ied S7 0 MD»on envisaged to. 
astray 1 Mr Woodcock’s careful study |^- d p 0 tkln in The Conquest of Bread, 

of the- development of Read * ideas . ■ obvious tjiat . as time went 

might 'well have gafarf from a- t R « d beemne more of a prophet 

5^JffS?SriSdi?** — less of r crlnc. .M-»*jl 4 

lime after Intervals of sevojj !.? wftb 
Mr Woodcock was a jmmbcr with 


every hour of the day 'should .be 
"dominated bv the aesthetic Im- 
pulses", and it is. not surptlsing, 
perhaps not even regrettably,.-' that, 
as Mr -Woodcock points'' out, “the 
total revolution In educational’ 

E hllosophy which Read envisaged 
as not taken place". 


Andre Deutsch 
books -for / 
Christmas v 


The 

Overcrowded 
Barracoon and 
Other Articles 
V. S. Naipaul 

“ The Author's fortune Is 
that, being both brilliant and 
an artist, he Is able 
intimately to understand by 
observation and self- 
education three diverse 
cultures from within " 

Colin Maclnnes, Sunday 

Times 

£ 2.50 

Pressures 
on the Press 

Charles Wintour 

" A book which an yono 
interested in how 
newspapers work and how 
they are adapting 
themselves to rapidly 
changing conditions should 
certainly read." 

M. H. Fisher, Financial 

Times 

£ 3.50 

The New 
Industrial State 

(Revised Edition) 
John Kenneth 
Galbraith 

A new edition of this now;'. ; 
firmly. established classic. . 
which brings up-to-date the 
statistical and other 
Information. . 

£ 3 . 75 ;' ,: .‘ 

Towhs 

Against Traffic 
S. P. C. Piowden 

A radical and reasoned 
argument for a total 
re-appraisal of urban 
transport. 

£2.75 

Rabbit Redux 

Johri'Updike 

" Without doubt, the finest 
■ novel J ohn Updike has 
written. It Is unquestionably 
an Impressive, gruelling 
experience." 
Juffa/ySymons, Sunday • 


SiES'ff, ’cri.icry.rb.kt. 1. 

the business of prophets to shock 
their listeners into Mtention by 
reckless ■tatemtjnts. and Mr Wood- 


En sequoia was one or tno oui- 
standlng authorities of his. day. His 
account of the development, of. 
English furniture is supported with 
discussions of foreign influences, 
political , and social -climate, social 
history, and the. contemporary ardii- 
tectural practices which all helped 


Mr Woodcock was a memocr wuu tsand Mr wood- tecturai practices which iumwco 

Read of the British anarchist mq^ Je S SeVe r8 of these. u Th6 determine the ttynjuttoa . of style, 

ment “.dfti, »«««> *">" „robi™if8oSlan>l bud art ", R<4 Tlie n «!) includes more tTmn 
SSiri- inemt <kt C hjjgf m rfl right and wrong syj- trfOO illunrotum.. . 

Which lie «5i'S wh.1 lie thlnhs.or .mm., ,, " 


Times 

£1.95 

Money Talks | 
William Davis 
Translates 

A Glossary of 
Money Terms . 
William Davis . 

A succinct and.wltty guide 
lo understanding and 
demolishing money jargon. 

£ 1.95 ’ 
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GEORGETTE 

HEYER 

Her new novel 

Lady of 

Quality £ ,„ 

FLAUBERT 
IN EGYPT 

Translated and edited by 
Francis Stccgimiller 

‘Not only one of the most im- 
portant books of the year but 
one of the most amusing. 1 
Graham Greene 

‘ I thought it n inurvellnus book, 
beautifully compiled . . . an 
account of Flaubert's journey so 
glowing and vibrant tiint the 
reader is virtually transported 
to chat time and place. 1 
Paul Scott. COUNTRY LIFE 
Illustrated £2.95 

THE 

LANGUAGE 

OF 

COMMUNISM 
Michael Waller 

1 One nf the first genuine com- 
purofii'c. studies of communism. 

I a in sure that by irs originality 
it wilt stimulate the interest of 
the students in these problems.’ 
Ghita Ionesco 

* Mich no 1 Waller's valunble 
book is a most useful introduc- 
tion to the thought of the 
lenders of the contemporary 
communist world/ David Lane 

£ 2.00 

Putnam 

Aeronautical Library 

GERMAN 

AIRCRAFT 

OF THE 
SECOND 
WORLD WAR 

J. R. SMITH 
& ANTONY KAY 

* Like most other banks iii this 
great series this obvious classic 
comprises the potted histories 
of a large group of aircraft, in 
this case not only evory Ger- 
man type that was of any im- 
portance operationally but also 
the main types of guided mis- 
sile.’ FLIGHT 

760 pages £15 photos 

127 drawings £8.50 
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Poems & prose chosen 
and introduced by 
Rex Warner Cl 
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Viewpoint 


BY ANTHONY BURGESS 

T he DEATH OF Ezio Pound was very transited by spotlights und chained 
tully celebrated here in New to a microphone. 

York, with huge biographiuc The microphone is an ordeal in j t . 
I item it ae in the newspapers, und self to one who, like myself, has been 
more stress laid on his unlnteUlgibil- brought up ns a muli vocal linranuiier 

lfv. t IP ultimata Fa Im-a ih. r.,., i _ , 11 


:: l u.uujtm up ns u mini vocal liniTiuuiier 

ity, the ultimate failure of Lhc Can- and even served as an army wnrrnut 
tos, and his fascism than on his crea- officer. The instrument is always 
tion of a language and an aesthetic too low, so that one is hunched and 
and-why not say it ?—a whole gen- incapable of gesture, and one some- 

rm.rsT h? F ° sci .f" IS * of !««« forgets its presence and blasts 

i rse, being dug out of nil Pound's out in excruciating barrages of bels 
generation at the moment, so that l talked on music improvising rfos- 

ImnikTM* h is n'i ”*** pen,lely - 1 cvc " P la -Vod a few bars 

■ u Ye ns , ?, r “ !'' a, i 0r of " n «■« Pfano. t« o.nharras- 
il .m Ict.irs (wlii.ni Conor Cruise aiim uimlause. I nni.l i i.... 


O’Brien has been slamming hard 
lutely) or Eliot or Waugh. 


sing uppiause. I paid tribute to Joe 
Wilson the pub pianist, not the Xerox 
one, and sensed the displeasure of 


ti„ Fm ..:i . , , , , ami senseu tne displcusiirc of 

1 he hoi ri Ido, ghastly truth is tlmt n mass duploruiion of bud uisio Ami 

FW SL „i y W [ ™ s whlskwl ima.v to anuilier 
t minds fiinutiuil anti-iisurul din- hall, microphone, crammed diiomil 
mbes incertuin still existing areas nf and a different 

Rochet, . ! h d University ol prosthesis, are like eerie self-com- 

uml adielm em TZ1 V'™'? ! l,at c,,d i>»*Pll«bta 

ri.,,,i,i- *v L f t ono J° SL ‘F h Polite applause. The physicul sivuin 

MM'S : * £"5 ■"* - 1. 


lover «f fm ivin . r” I ' imiiiinsii : tiie sirnin comes after 

'.f hix alma nntor r fHl FI T* wi, f t,ri,,ks u,ld Introductions 
go, since {us J told’ so™ I ,! to f“ l1 , I ,mner an,on K the naked Rent- 
i„» amUenceO * Unl,el,cv - l»«ndts (what would happen if one 

jL^ w fson and i mialir” 0 "l? 01Je ’ S appI ° «*■ *"■ mode at 

honour his awn achievement or Jack ^ 

pf it, at the same lime-a little mZ J conversation, 

borrowing briefly the robes of a great Whlf A . * , , 

one. There was also Eastman the nil'? ^ u , the ! ectme circult at 
cameraman, who bravely shot him r ? WeU * 1 *. ere 13 the deSiie for 
self to avoid dying 0 f cancer \n hi d,reCt commu n«:atIon, instead of the 
accorded the veneration of a lecture ™ n ® t0 . one wh * dl eventually wearies 

When Joseph Wilson’s widow stepped ILT* V lhe w “ h . t0 pubUcizo 

on the stage of the vast auditorium 6 V a gemime educative 

everybody rose to his feet. When ^ about the money ? Yes, 
the Eastman School of Music stu- I?°!J , f hc f money> bllt theie 1S n °t 
dents followed her brief, brave words ITrnii ^ fr T 0,n 'l 16 $1, ? Q0 paid by 
with a performance of the last move f C ° efie itl i Loui ^ an a when the lec- 
mem of Beethoven’s Ninth Svm ^ a eency has taken its 30 per cent, 
Phony, nobody thought of standing a ' r . fares a " d hotels and meals 
up in homage to a deaf but poo? wi n- pa,d £or » ^ r » l - 

genius. Money-loving America dS l!? d Revenue . s f Icks lts snout in. At 
lar qljarisma. The snarls of dead Ez 2 ° E ! he yeor a lccture en ' 

among the Eastman trombones 1 element can bo. a near-suicidal un- 

neS - dertaking. Preparing to leave Troy, 

: • :,'.**■* NY C where all the girls have to be 

The American lecture can, to (he and ara Helenal), I found that snow 
lecturer, be a terrifying experience. r d ^ r ° unded the planes, so I had to 
I had been told that I was to speak th u port authori ty in 

brief y t. students nnd staff ST* IKSSSrtS! ?!!"?» «J‘P. srind 


the Great American Dream lias gone 
sour, wlint can he done to restore its 
sweciness. Their ymitli is attested 
by their expectation Mini I, a middle- 
aged visitor with cild-wnrlil uuinners 
and n funny accent, may come up 
with a solution. All l can affirm is 
certain rlicnluginil con mi mi places 
which, in the Calvinist ic ureas uf Mic 
Norili-linsi, muy sonieiimes strike 
like reviiliitiiitiar.v slogans. 

We must believe we sue free, 
in spile nf Professor Skinner. We 
must uuilersianii the nature of good 
and evil ami not confuse the tliclm- 
toniy will) mere l ight ami wrong. We 
must -sit down in groups uml make 
long lists of examples of good und 
evil. Is cannibalism evil (even 
though it may be wrung! and, if so, 
why? Ilow many meanings cun wo 
- attach to the leim gum/? These 
semantic games, 1 suggest, arc nt 
least n hegi lining. We must cou tiler 
the effluvia of the politicians, who 
are at the nadir of public trust, with 
smile kind of cthicul solidity, how- 
ever simple. And then comes a 
bespectacled deflation: whin is your 
credibility, Professor Burgess ? 
You ore u novelist, no more. True, 
but you have tried the statesmen, 

■ the gospellers, the pop stars, the 
national humorists, and where hna 
it got (or gotten) you ? After all, 
Hesse was n novelist. Mailer was 
a novelist too, once. So I push on 
unabashed, preaching. Indiana 
today, iexas tomorrow, Cliicagu at 
the weekend. America, my Lord, 
is a land for British preachers'. 

* * * 

America is also n land for writers 
will so first language is mu English, 

I nnd n visit the other day from n 
professor of Hebrew who is trying 
to write a long novel about Joseph 
—tine, where Thomas Mann wns 
false. If he writes it in u kind of 
Joycean Hebrew, lhc publishers of 
Israel will reject it, since one veiled 
contention must be that Joseph was 
conceivably homosexual. (“IIfiu- 
Trof KAYS J«K A FAC.”) Therefore it 
most lie written in English, and will 
I Help ? ]| will only be about H00 
pages long.' There are others loo, 
postwar exiles, who are Irving to 
establish themselves as American 
writers. The agony of shedding a 
lirst language when they have 
already made . something of a mime 
in it, of ulluining In illi.mce, nul mere 
competence, in iheir second -- Saint 
Vladimir, patron id' literary exiles, 
uiier comfort ft mu the Swiss uimm- 
tuius, soothe, enennrago. 

I have watched, on and oil, during 
the past ten years the slow uicia- 
niorpliOKt.s of (Rose Uimunclij from i 
ncst-sclling Indian realist to Ameri- i 
cnii-Eiiriipuun avant-gardism. Ai lust 
he has produced llvinulcitit in i 
GinufcWimrf, which 1 hove he .side me 
in typescript. It is written in an Kng- i 
lish which, like Joyce's (to which, ! 
however it owes mulling), encloses i 
the whole of English as well as the 1 
o her exilic languages which Rinum- 
u I li hits liad to learn. Now comes the ; 
problem of getting it into prim. It is i 
not enough to tell publishers and I 
agents that both British and Ameri- t 
can twentieth-century fiction owe ;i t 
great deal to exiles who fell in love r 
with the lean, unlovely tongue they t 
had to learn. Will it sell ? Who will \ 
read it ? These nrc Jonathan Living • v 
sfone Seagull, The Odessa Pile ques- c 
Hons. All I can do now is to say that \ 
such a whiff of new literary life as 1; 


Wassw*^, 

anything sienific-mi ^ f L J 

AT ’ * « 

My .°w» literary ]jf e .. . 
non-existent. I live it l 
through my postgraduate ^'^ 
who come to the West End \ 
upai iment every Mondav StJ ’ 
to drink Californian ink aufc 
n « Creative Writing course ^ 
have my doubts ahoiitth!«ii r 
u ulJ. It seems that the onlytt 


who could not write, oraS, J 
publish, anything themselvS 
is the legem! of the great ^ 
ng man, whose name I hawk- 
on who gave all his studeaifi 
told them to go liorae and pj 
Happy Birthday” on to a id 
all the writing they were Ejf. 
and even gave Bernard Mali? 
nothing higher than a B-, 
This year the TLS devoted il, 
page to evaluating the noreUi 
one of my students ut Cohri 
(class of 1970-71), so perhiptii 
really possible to teach peafe 
Create, though I know all toon 
that that particular creator % 
have done the job more 
without my interference. Then 
trouble with most of the suit 
who want to be writers is that 
are more- 'concerned with sr 
expression titan with maidngWa 
thing. There is this failed imi? 
or poor immigrant childhood i 
sexual hnng-up to sweat out ui 
puper — u therapeutic act tlm & 
not really have any thing to do d 
1 iternturo. Frequently the; ta il 
sweating it out on the psychktrb 
couch. Tito first assigumeat Ip 
was the composition of a sntinp 
exercise in strict form, and ia» 
ably it met resentment. Weaftfi 
tion Writers^ not Poets. Therein 
room thero for self-expression, a 
v • * 

My academic, if not litemj.K 
is lived in public. The second ](?t 
lecture 1 guve at the City ColleSts 
visited by a New York Times 
uml photographer. A casual diiMB 
I had in explaining a psiw* 
phrase was duly reported and# « 
met a response of letters and t£ 
pings from erudite journals, as 
German ones. Walking dawn lw 
wuv nt .1 uni. I am accosted by a bun 
beard ie and expect to be nn» 
But no, lie turns out to be a I* 
Chomsky it e who 1ms something « 
to lull me uliout deep strwct«w.| 
deiui bent at the bar at the anwj 
llroiidwuy and 91st 
ns u specialist In the 
text of The Dream of ^ ^ 
Where one expects violcncewj w 
culture. Sometimes one limb 
both going on nt diet aW 

summed up best for wo by 
saw n couple of Saturday ^ ,, 
ago— a Black knife figj l * a .«"?J3 
by two young men pl®y ,n S 
flute duets for ““griSti 
year-old son has, m l fiSS ^ 
months, seen two men JjP«J 

the streets, one mart alr«»r j# 

on the siJewalk, 5 P J on .utfi 

tempted murders. TelerisJ^J 

a little tame 

audiences, are we going » 
violence in America ? 
what you mean by Bff v ^ 
conceivably mdude die 
What do they. wjJgBW 
!i uman race, propose doing b -? .. 


jllN CLAHKE : 
i«»s: A Poem 

Dublin: Bridge Press. Paper- 

12 . ^ 

Clarke's now poem, 
Sen'rc, published in n limited 
K of 200 copies, is anii- 
in its stated aim, learned in 
mage, resourceful ns ever m 
Aijoric, almost prurieut m iw 
preoccupation with He 
>2* nf sex (or of both sexes), 
ji! reads, when taken in the 
'-wTi of his previous work, like 
Sfed iract hi favour of a 
freedom, which Inis been mm 
‘tis insistent demands of his long 
.de Clarke’s career and Ins 
it are almost but not quite : 
umc thing. The crusade has I 
limits to the career that are per- j 
natural. Like all propagandists | 
any cause, Clarke is limited in .1 
BDge by the objectives he seeks 
pin and in his tone by the some- 
lyrical, sometimes hectoring 
to convert, to persuade and 
justify. Like most poets who 
.a opon such territories, he is 
at interesting when he seeks to 
gify himself rather than the issue 
it sponsoring, although of course 
diosen issue itself sheds an 
citing light. 

IMdably Clarke was involved 
the Irish Revival and caught iu the 
{tide of cultural nationalism 
which it drew its most import- 
energies. Even. more forcibly he 
affected by the decline of the 
osal spirit, epitomized for him in 
Jnsenist puritanism, the Cnthn- 
Action, of the new Free Slate, in 
jktixial squalor and injustice, the 
Muj atmosphere polluted by poli- 
sh] disappointment and Catholic 
popballsm, which he found so 
pcult and yet so necessary to 
pie, It seems, possible to say 
wthsthe became u- victim of tlmt 
ffinmment, not by submission to 
i but rather by the very violence of 
k manner in which he rejected it. 
hailed in other worlds to redress 
|li imbalance of the one he inlieri- 
fd. The most powerful of these, his 
wld of medieval Irish monastic ism, 
Jpneahuge metaphor of the imn- 
wwlon in which his desire for a 
pifkally Irish and n particularly 
^ed culture could he satisfied, 
wanatively, he most often invoked 
d&ical world, pugun in its erotic 
i?iod in its great art, hut shadowed 
iu Mediterranean brill inneo by the 
prging threat of a clerical Clirixi- 
oity- Indeed, Clarke bluntly assn- 
Christianity, .with a sexual 
^aslon that creates social uppres- 
^^onigni is largely free of 

^one of his versions of Ireland is 
^ of sexual repression; but the 
tiaieva] version at least preserves 
“wit peculiar form nf dignity. Bc- 
5j® Christianity and sexuality, 
constantly appears in order 
^atdiate between their warring 
™^!orto dissolve their innate Ims- 
Wttmto explicit war. It is, in his 
“J&oks to view his Ireland or Ire- 

K ™ 13 ut this manner that one can 
'fe the basis for that union 
sn autobiography and satire, 
career and crusade, which 
a typical feature of 

^ s work. 

Hbclassiad and medieval worlds 
tan*? « ve * be finality of, say, 
Baj*. 1 ®7 2an tium-ireland, or, on 
Patrick Kavanagh’s 
ltd u e y Bre constantlv test- 

world of social fact in 
°f the past five decades 
K'P.aMUy fail the test. The 
r^snon. thus 
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between them Inis n nioinentury and 
an illiiniiiiming rightness. Yeats mid 
Cinrku are both more remarkable 
for lhc creative energy of their later 
than of their curlier years. Between 
1938 and 19G1 Clarke seems to have 
ciiinc into his strength. (This is not, 
of course, to dismiss the 1929 vol- 
ume, Pilgrimage.) But, even in that 
period, when we contrast the almost 
scholarly precision nf Clarke's know- 
ledge with the random, eclectic 
nature of Yeats’s convictions, we are 
puzzled by the seeming unfairness 
of Lhe fact that parochialism is never 
a trouble to Yeats and always a 
threat to Clarke, almost, it would 
seem, because Clarke is so aware of 
it as such and lias taken such heroic 
pains to overcome or to avoid it. 
It is on this point that he and Yeats 
deserve to be compared. Yeats mod- 
elled an Ireland to the demands of 
his own consciousness; Clarke was 
moulded by an Ireland towards 
which he has been accurately and 
anxiously conscientious. 

To put the issue in another way, 
of the three Irish poets who most 
memorably confronted the experi- 
ence of Irish provincialism in its 
most withering form, only Kavaiiagh 
evolved an altitude which did lull 
justice to his talent. Devlin and 
Clarke developed stances, attitudes 
that were sufficiently successful to 
produce individual poems of rare 
quality. Some of Clavko s have 
already been referred to and beside 




V {rnr&f 


them one would 


Devlin’s 


Dm! ring by jack Coughlin 


The Irelands 
of 

Austin Clarke 


“ Lough Derg ”, “ From Government 
Buildings” and passages from The 
Heavenly Foreigner. 

But both poets have written much 
that appears willed, anxious. Neither 
evinces in the main body of his 
poetry, although they did elsewhere 
(and Clarke abundantly elsewhere), 
a belief in the necessity of poetry 
as such. Instead they communicate 
a belief in the necessity of poetry 
for them. It is a preferred activity, 
not a central necessity. The vatic . - 4. 

poet, posing as seer, is frequently U nGITIplOY lYlGllt 
ridiculous outside his poetry, bui . _ . . . 

it is precisely the Intransitive nature POlktlCS 

of their belief in themselves that 

makes Yeats and Kavanagh so mem- a Study in English Social 

oroble as poets and as little else, policy 1 886-1 91 4 

The varied nnd civilized interests of y 

Clarke and Devlin are only partially JOS0 Harr IS 

focused in their poems. They would c . . , 

have been less interesting in other The probhm ot unemployment lus 

fields had they been more conceit- been 'solved by every generation in 

t rated in their poems. Clarke in hia Britain since the Industrial 

prose nnd in his plays registers a Revolution, only in be ‘rediscovered* 

particular phase of secular hostility by each subsequent generation — not 

to clerical Jansenism which it is least by nur own. This bank iluils 

now valuable to have and necessary with lhc problem in the period when 

to recognize. But |iis sociological it first began to assume its nunlern 

importance in that respect is ui in- .1 . tables to co 

verse proportion to his status as a slwpc ' ,lWWCS L1 5 ° 

poet. It is, in a way, magnificent 

but it is not, in another way, art, 

although it is all done in the name 

of art. Clarke knows more about TL^ 

the realities of Irish politics than I 1,1c 

Yeats evor did. But same of Yeats’s * _£ 

poems and plays are part of the rXPprOCIctXIOn Ol 
reality Clarke knows. None of his n » - 

own poems or plays has that stature. tSVZ 9 11X1 II 6 All 

Of course, most comparisons with 
Yeats are diminishing. The super- Da VI a Talbot RlCO 
ficial resemblances between him and ., . . r „ _ . 

Clarke do not lead far and although Admiration for Byzantine art 
the contrasts between them are more increased in the late nineteenth 
fruitful, Clarko cannot be properly century as the Western outlook freed 
understood in terms of either, itself from the structures of realism 
O’Casey, whose anti-clericalism and and classicism, but appreciation has 
whose sometimes wild and woolly not always been informed. The aim 
sponsorhin ola joyful erotlc.smis 0 fthi 5 book is to extend under- 

said in 1964; k “ dlarlie^ n better noet of its ctaracteiistic futures 

than any of us knew, a fine poet. Poor plates (0 111 colour) 2 maps 
fella, he was overshadowed by Yeats. 44'5° paper covers La-75 
But Yeats’s shadow fell over every- The Appreciation qf the Arts 
one,’’ 1 

But there is a relationship between 
Yeats and Clarke that only began to 


Myth Against 
Myth 

A Study of Yeals's 
Imagination in Old Age 

Daniel Albright 

Djnicl Albright here explores how 
Yeats, toward* the end ofhis life, 
strives towards a kind of poetry in 
which, as in ‘The Tower’, he presents 
himself as a man u ilhmil mask ur 
llilsitic.il ion. In lhe.se subtle amljscs 
he show s how Yeals’s later poems 
reinterpret and clarify the myihs and 
legends ofhis early poetic career. 

0 5° 


Conceptual 

Notation 

and Related Articles 

Gottlob Frege 

Translated by 
Terrell Ward Bynum 

This volume contains English trans- 
lations of Frege’s early writings in 
logic and philosophy and of relevant 
reviews by other leading logicians. 
Professor Bynum has contributed a 
biographical essay winch includes a 
survey of Frege’s thought and relates 
his work to that of other 
philosophers, and an introduction 
which discusses the ideas and 
influences which led to Frege's 
revolutionary logical achievements. 
Frontispiece ig s° 


refilled in his autobiographical 
works 'J'leiVe Round the Diflcfc 
Church ami A J'cmiy in the Clouds.. 
In these poems the poverty anil ihp, 
repression nf the Irish scene are the 
contingencies through winch Clarke 
comes to make himself known. The 
self is modo with the poem, the poem 
with the self. The social rage does 
not expend itself outward towards 
the social defect, directing our atten- 
tion to it as a problem. It rather 
shows bv its introverted force that 
the social problem has been 


theme of.tlio persona j ity, followed 
out with sufficunt persistence, could 


subjugate nil the shortcomings of 
experience, turn the defects of the 
self into the virtues of the poetry. 


the social problem nas oeen 
possessed by Clarke os the expres- 
sion of an aspect of his growth. The 
anger is cradled in the language as 


- . , , • . D*l>w,vute. V- . r. 1 F ” 1 au ± Iiau LU 

I had been told that I was to speak ? th u port a«*orlty in 

brief y to students and staff at the XSeVZ S^ rs , of ? ip ’ ^ 

«*!- « M US i r , s„ i z TXt S’cSiE^pat 

visaged myself chatting in 4 class- ^*0“ showed floods everywhere 
room, quipping and unbuttoned, un- ■ 'Jj®. the , re J *we not snowdrifts, 
armed with, a prepared paper. What of God hSrafft £ y bl |h winds, acts 
happen^ Was very different. I was thi ^ageffc? th°4 nlL 8 f^ No * Bu h SiId 
ushered baring .ieeJ Vcf,™ ff £*££* 

syphoned by a television Interviewer « aa *ll er ^ ilichigan. jVo, They’ll sue 
on the way, into a gigantic raked M** Wall sue. No, No, No. Whv 
theatre with 2.QOO people expectant 

in thg da^k, and introduced grand!- us out of mi? I /° U tl ' y J n l to dp 
Ioquefltly b, ,'«h ^ 

I was sure at firsts must he intdo'duc- Usually wh«. n L ' . 
ing somebody quite;.differerit yeShy. ihe lridS, aS thoy arc “aUed 
myself. : But then he quoted from ah are fine. It is “the S aSd S 
essay of mine, which I would have organizations who arrange ^ these lS- 
preferred to be forgotten, something «rely sees much of the 

about the decadence of modern youth p0 J ic f* da«m, 

•“* “*•*" - f : , 


‘ And I? I have put aside 

all fatly and all grief. ’ 

~ 

Sadly, Pound’s death has come within a fetfr ■ 

of the volume devoted to him in the Cri***"/* '•!*. 

ugc Series, Ezra Pound , edited by Eric Hornby 6 
(£6.S0j, a book which serves to remind us of Pd u . 
prodigious place in our literature and -culture- 
life is recounted in Noel Stock’s definitive . ■' 

graphy The Life ^f Eix 1 Pound (£5.00) and . 
poetry in Donald -Davie's Ezra Pound : r°?* -j. 

Sculptor (£2.751 and George Dekkef’s SafWjW • 
ftnowladgc-. tnb, C dittos of Ezra Pomd ;(^-W . ■ 
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anuui is vinun-M * ™ . 

one element among others, released 
or subdued according to the dramatic 
necessities of the poem’s action. But 
if the anger is directed outward, we 
must rclv on the degree to which the 
social defect it points toward, affects 
us. The poem is then at the mercy of 
the local circumstance which was its 
occasion, and if that circumstance 
vani sites or is unknown, the poem , 
vanishes, too. No sense « 

redeems the situation; the poem has 


The persistent mark of such poetry 
is a domineering lyricism, a tone of 
delight-in-ownorshfp or of oratory- 
in-loss which depends for its reson- 
ance on the hinterlands of associa- 
tion evoked by the poem. In this 
latter respect Yeats obviously 
achieves much more than Kavanagh, 
Devlin, on the other hand, 
attempted to overcome the paro- 
chialism of the post-Revival era by 
building into his poetry a system of 
cosmopolitan reference, largely 


wihitoL . cn * however athletic- 
JJW* themselves on the 
V rame ^ Clarke's rheto- 
Sf finally cnmpen sale 
tiH 1, °{. a fennie'of personality 

^K» dl W n S and sur Pris- 
[Nog Wan ° f S iS WDrk - 11 is Sl,r ’ 

wmSJcf*' stren ? th r of his 

seen t on the face of 
hS 5 J 25 e °f his personu- 
jrriy Hiring because it 

St it ri? ni nf increasingly evident 

JjeSonaHij 1 his P° etr y of 

iBgtei 0 nifi^ Jyhkih so sustained 
and a an d Morning 
H Lights (1955), 

wi, h other 
, n s Poems of 


level of a theme. 

Anger of this sort is &««*““*** 
an eniDtion peculiar to Cbrine. Bis 
best-known contemporaries, Patrick 
Kavanagh and Denis Devlin, had It 
too and, in them as n him, it was 
directed fundamentally against £0 
dark provincialism of Hte irisn 
scene, particularly hard to bear after 

agh ^SS^d° 


? book. 


aWBra ! 1 ni ^ read ° 1 ' 

SffBtag h? ra of Clarice's voice 
BSP of &.* Cpwtim ta the 
L C tarice offered it 
^QgtOreaHn^ bis f“hure. It is 
H Wfnems like ‘‘Ancient 

& ' • ESS! P,# • “ Munha 

JNm St.. ? ,a n°e ”, « The 

recognize 
,52 " J 1 ® 1 ”.: transformed, 

■ ^Pcripncea - so flatly . 


wona- war cuu.u w •■■--r c r h. 
dismissed once the drama of the 
n net’s emergent personality took 
fhTcenrec of the' stage. Poetry be- 
cSSte the revolution, the movement 




cosmopolitan reterence, largejy 
French in its sources, through which 
he could, with an amplified yet 
recognizably Irish voice, conduct the 
debate between scepticism and reli- 
gious belief which dominates bis 
work. Clarke is more versatile than 
either Kavanagh or Dev in but, 
equally, his work lacks their coher- 
ence. If we compare the Collected 
Poems of 1936 with the Inter Poems 
of 1961 one superficial and yet 
strangely unavoidable point emerges 
—that Clarke, like Yeats, seems to 
have moved from a lush Celtic Twi- 
light idiom iii his early work to a 
more spare,- bleaker one m Ills matu- 
rity. Clarke’s progress seems more 
sinuous, and this may be taken to 
account for the versatility of the 
forms and techniques which he has 

^Burthe comparison Is false. In 
the first place, Clarke has forgotten 
more about Gaelic culture; than. 
Yeats ever began to know ; he is 
never lush and dim when; he, in- 
eludes it, not even m 'that 1936 
collection. Poems like The Ftowy 
of Suibhne” nnd the magnificent 
.« pilgrimage “■ have indeed a clarity 
and hardness that come frhWr toact 
detail stippling delicate riiyttiitaft. At 
its best Clarke’s language has an 
extraordinary candour, a quality 
quite apart from the auttcracy of 
Yeats’s chosen voice. They both 
share the gift of catching matter- 
of-fact detail i». a delicate, web: of 
musical effects, 50 that the! poems 
are alternately assuming the appear- 
ance of strength and frailty. 

Yet, given all this, the comparison 


The 

Appreciation of 
Byzantine Art 

David Talbot Rice 

Admiration for Byzantine art 
increased in the late nineteenth 
century as the Western outlook freed 
itself from the structures of realism 
and classicism, but appreciation has 
not always been informed. The aim 
of this book is to extend under- 
standing of its characteristic features. 
69 plates (8 iu colour) 2 maps 
£4 50 paper covers £275 
The Appreciation nf the Arts 


be seen in Its proper light when Dol- 
men brought out the Later Poems and 
the Collected Plays. Clarfee then 
emerged for the first time in the 
eyes of a wider public as a senior 


Industrial 

Ceramics 


poet. After those years, 1961-G3, he TabteWare 
was no longer simply a good poet 
known to more than a minority.' He IM6&I r FOIlC tl 
was a poet whose minority stance, . . 

bred partly by obscurity, partly by In order to design ceramics to be 

his resistance to bis society, was an made by indusiria I processes it is 
essential strength and identifying vitally important that these processes 
feature of his work. After a twelve- be understood. -The author, who lias 
year sojourn £n England, Clarke had bad twelve years of experience 
returned to live in tne D UQlin suburb w 0r ving with Worcester Royal. 


LUlvniB 1 1 *1 T 

world on the one hand and remaining 
involved jn Jt on the other by publi- 
cizing in his : poetry the defects ol 
the society lie. spurned. , 

The isolation was all the more com- 
plete because the poetfy was so 
.finished. Professionalism appeared to 
be hls justification for pride; It was 
a kind of Internal exile of the. kind 
we associate with people as diverse 
as Kavanagh and Flann O'Brien: a 
- separation that does pot invblve a 
departure, just as the m°ve famous 
. Joyce and O’Casey exiles were de- 
partures that did not involve . a 


what scope they offer to the designer. 
40 photographs £rio Oxford 
Paperbacks Handbooks for Artists 
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sepur.iiiun. The ivmiIi.n i>f course had 
tn he <1 if fcn-iu in e<icli ciisk. O’liricn's 
iiitenii)! exile t-xpiossi-d itself in the 
form of liinrjsv mill allegory which 
jicvmlieless was anrlmred ’ in ami 
expressive of the Irckimt lie knew. 
Clarke's exile expressed itself in 
irony ami satire ; satire indeed 
seemed to he a condition which made 
wiling possible niliicr than .1 genre 
in which lie wrote. They both exploi- 
ted the world of Celtic legend, 
milking it cm relative with tile 
imagination of the stud mil, the 
artist, rhe Inver protagonists whose 
ant agonists ure so frequently the 
priest, the politician or the police- 
man. There is therefore in them, 
nod puiticukirty in Clarke, n 
curious h lend of the emotions of 
allemitiou with the emotions nf com- 
mitment. The poetry pdblici7.es the 
society's defects because the defec- 
tive society obviously will not do so; 
but they are publirixcri as /worry, .is 
the imagination making out n mino- 
rity report, and often, in doing so. 
Tailing m nuke the distincLion lie- 
tween poetry ns an activity having u 

f uiblic niul .is having a publicizing 
unction. 

One can use the .society tri advertise 
the self (us a set of opinions) nuher 
than to explore or change the self. 
This is perhaps one of Llie weaknesses 
of Chirke’s position. He advocates 
change without ever undergoing it. 
The poetry boeoincs coincident with 
the opinions and die only alleviating 
factor is the verbal felicity which is 
heightened by assonance, ct»m>- 
rhyme, half-rhyme, pun, mid curious 
non often beautiful rhythmical 
effects. 

Bur the issues raised by Clarke's 

K uetry are more tlian. ii matter uf 
uxi in inters, pentameters, dactvLs 
end spondees, although lie often 
refers to these things when he speak > 
nE his poetry and even more qua indy 
refers for just ilkat ion to the Cwji- 
ondge flisioi if of English Literature. 
Yet sometimes our attention is drawn 
to them in default of anything else 
that might occupy us. For since 
Plight to Africa (1963) and on 
through Old Fashioned Pilgrimage 
(1967j, Clarke’s ernft appears to hnvo 
become more and more a burden- 
some presence, chiiming a freedom 
for itself which ir Jins never earned. 

It is as though the puet, having iil 
last • been given the recognition ho 
had so long merited, gave up the role 


of niiimrity conscience which hud 
been so powerful a feature nf Iiis 
work since 1929 mid assumed in- 
stead, somewhere in the early 1960s, 
the mnnLle of resident satirist of the 
Irish scene — with all the avimculur 
assumptions that entails. He is ul 
once the Wild Old Wicked Man nnd 
rhe Grand Old Man of Irish letters, 
a combination that appears to afford 
him some delight. 

In a short poo in liku " I Saw From 
Cuxhel ” he sees himself “ Wrinkling 
as Voltaire ”, a good choice in a way, 
since one is reminded thereby nf tliu 
niiii-clericnlism, the- happy licentious- 
ness, the satiric passion which are 
Clarke’s own liiill-nntrks. In Tire sins 
this licentiousness is given full play. 
The d etui I is scholastic in its pre- 
cision and also in its llavmir. The 
very adaptation oF the incident from 
Ovid, Juno atul Jupiter deciding to 
ask Tiresi.is whether men or women 
li.ul lilt- greatest pleasure in sex, is 
an nppoi luiiiiy for u display uf 
t'lurke's con i in am I of i lie dicriouury 
of sex. its candour is so learned and 
its set Ling so prearranged Unit ir 
finally appears to he a very coy poem, 
more a giggle than n delight. The 
only kind of shock which Clarke's 
realism cun powerfully administer to 
Ihe reader is always promoted by his 
tenderness for the emotionally de- 
prived, not hy his vigorous pro cl a ma- 
tin us of sexual freedom. “ Martha 
Rluke ” is one nf his best poems 
because the realism consorts easily 
with the mythological world of her 
religion. In Tiriwnw the myth is 
merely tin excuse for nil that stylized 
writing. One is weirdly reminded 
now and again of joliii Updike and 
The Centaur. 

Increasingly, there fore, since 

l 7 light tn Africa Clarke stems to 
have lost contact with his must pm- 
due live theme — his own growth mid 
the analogous ways in which Lliis enn 
he seen in terms of modern and medi- 
eval Ireland. Both these Irelands 
are crossed by sexual fear nnd ru- 
p cession; both are related to his own 


couiparu tiie early prose niuuuices 
with tlia early poetry and plays, they 
now appear better hccuusa they 
iiiuungo to .substantiate the world 
they dual with inside the conven- 
tions of the furm in which they aro 
written. They have form without be- 
ing merely fnrniul. The .same is true 
of i ha Late Poems. Bur the Collec- 
ted Poems of l!l3(i .mil tlio poetry 
shico I9W, us well .is the plays of 
both periods, a in merely fnniinl. 
They .substantiate no irelnnd, only 
tlio poet's opinions nhiiur its Finuini 
Fail climate. These one can find 
inoru engagingly and completely ex- 
pressed elsewhere. We are left with 
Fey eccentricity niul oh session; the 
career has become a cull and tlio c.ult 
Is engaged on a crusade. 

The comparisons hy which we can 
know Clarke's worth ure not easily 
found. Neither Yenis nor Knvnungh, 
O'Brien or Devlin, helps ns to see him 


In any usefully cnmnui alive light, 
although they do make telling con- 
trasts with him. In tin- end, it seems 
Inevitable rhur Clarke should he seen 
und understood in terms of the Irish 
Revival. Mis allegiances are there 
and even his reactions away from it 
mu aspects of those allegiances. Tn 
find a writer of mm pu ruble versa- 
tility and stature, one whose altitude 
in Ireland was of a similarly complex 
mil me mul was in the end 'coarsened 
hy disillusion or bitterness into easy 
satire and sarcasm, one would have 
to go to George Moore. This does nut 
suggest an iiilluritce, nil hough there 
may have been some of that. Rut her. 
In the hallowed anti clerical tradi- 
tion nf Irish writing which includes 
Joyce uinl l-laiin O'Brien ns well. 
Clarke and Moure stand together .is 
Joyce mul O'Brien do. 

They were nil writers of un ex 
creme and self-co nsciiai.s sophist ica- 
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tion, but Moore and riart 
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growth as a poet in ways which are 
clarified only occasionally in poetry 
oc prose. Iiis ability to chart this 





growth defines the boundaries of his 
career; Ills tendency to niaku a rru- 
sude out of some nf Its elements gem- 
era l oil in him n versatility which, 
ud inhabit) us it in many ways is, 
appeoiR to be more the result of rest- 
lessness than of discovery. If we 
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The Sfrachey Trust 


blr, — Tlu> letter from Michael ITnl- 
myd and Paul Levy announcing the 
foil nda lion of the Strachey Trust 
(November 17) columns one gravely 
misleading^ siutemcin. They say that 
foreign libraries ” Imv modern lit- 
eniry papers because „i' their " uutu- 
graph value ”, niul pruposo tn 
* torco ’ them tn purchase originals 
(mie assumes they mean ni the same 
price), even though facsimiles re- 
main In this ciuiulry. 

The, exact opposite is- the truth. 
American iu.siluuions rarely, If ever, 
buy single modern “ aiiLognipbs " 
but Tor the past twenty years, or a 
little less, they have bought com- 
plete archives fur their vuluo for 
research. During the early part of 
the period they were ilie only active 
buyers for this class of material and 
worn responsible for preserving 
much that would oilier wise have 
been thrown a wav. f I fence the re- 
ported statement by Ruber t Graves, 
for instance, that an A in or lean uni- 
versity had bought the contents oF 
his wastepaper busker.) The dis- 


covery that then- in anil scripts were 
salable was u godsend to many 
authors, especially those whoso work 


oShw 
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illUlffp _„ B ,.. if |It|Mllw IT W|«» 

bod enjoyed more critical than com- 
mercial success (l-alilh Sitwell is one 
example). The ad vantage to these 
writers must lie ser against the diffi- 
culty. r osoarch some topics In 
»A , . J l}slur y nnd litorntura u of 
which Messrs f fill rnyd and Lovj) coni- 
pluln—a difficulty, I should linvo 
thought, inherent in all literary 
and historical research. Why should 
modern 11 historians expect to be 
exempt from difficult it*; that histor- 
ians of earlier periods have to con- 
te w “h and manage to surmount ? 

Most American Institutions nor- 
mally refuse to buy archives or 
smaller collections when copies exist 
elsewhere (and how do Messrs Hoi- 
royd and Levy propose to “force” 
them ?) This does not mean merely 
that they offer less than the origi- 
nal | they will not buy them at any 
price. One wonders what qualifica- 
tions the Strachey Trustees have to 
for the sale of papers 
abroad when their spokesmen aro 
ignorant of the fact that by taking 
facsimiles they will usually render 
the originals unsalable. 


Sic.-'-CungrinulatiDiis to Michael 
llnlroyd and 1’aul Levy for helping 
to stup “ tliu export of llrii ain's 
literary lierii.ige ” fNuvctnlicr 171. 

1 1 owe vo r, American lilir.irios do 
not buy imiiiii scripts fur " ilu-ir 
aiitngrapli value”. They buy (limn 
for tin 1 purpose-; uf M'liulursliip, 
because facsimiles, in many cases, 
are _ not equal in the original m.iini- 
senpts. Mallei x such as colour, 
size, and quality of paper, nr dif- 
ferences in colours of ink or pencil, 
cuiinnt he dclcrmiiicd front photo- 
copies. These fuels* mu inumiiaiii 
in establishing eiirounlugy of iiianu- 
scrlpts, us well as the srcpicnce nf 
tho author's deletions anil suhstitii- 
thins wiiiiin a imumscript in ortlrr 
to arrive ar Iiis finul internum. 
Prolesstir Bowers’s theories nf 
textual editing, which aro now being 
applied to guild effect by l ho Oilier 
Fur Ed il ions uf American Authors, 
postulate that tlio ideal copy text 
is the author's fair copy. 

The Genual Register of Manu- 
scripts is an excellent xturt, but 
funding by the Government mighi 
nlsn be m-cessaiy In order to pre- 
serve Hriiain’s literary herbage. 

JENNIFER BREEN. 

1 The Miuiiil, lleuih Street, Lnu- 
tldii NW3 fiSZ. 

Sir,— -G. It. Davis wrlles 
(Noyemher 2-h that the National 
Registm* ni Archives and the Central 
Register ol Manuscripts, though 
aimiliiirly immed mid with similar 
alms, “are ip fact unconnected 
Ho fears, for this reason, that tho 
format ion uf n union catulnguo, in 
which both registers are engaged. 


may be “ undermined by a niiiliipli 
cation of unrelated systems niul 
enterprises, with all the inherent 






The Secretary of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Manuscilpts 
has pointed out (November 24 ) that 

AYidnhtr Mn#Ink««l >* ’ n _ . m 


possibilities of ultimate confusion 

In fact, however, there lins been 
a connexion between tho two 
registers. It wag precisely so as to 
avoid this sort of confusion and the 
duplication of effort nnd nxpense 
that, over two years ago, I called by 
nnpuintmem oi Quality House und 
discussed our project with the 
National Register of Archives. Our 
scheme was welcomed and on. the 
basis nf tho advices wo received tho 
Strachey Trust was set up. We look 
forward to conperating with the 
National Register of Archives once 
our own papers have been fully 
catalogued and we ary Ju a position 
to be of practical help. 

As for Mr Wightuian’s objection 
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aii 11 ® National' Register of 
Archives. Their tnsk of “ preserving 
and cataloguing ** would be better 
undenaken by trqiged archivists or 
librarians. As for “making available 
to scholars , the public may enjoy 

nf ^ r vat0 i i V es an d lcttera 

oi literary figures, living or recently 
before them, but the 
protagonists or their close relatives' 

th» SSlSElJ 0 ^ e0j different, y- Have 
obtained the 
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} original papers, tills simply Is not 

■ practical. We have not been set up 
, in order to prevent owners of manit- 

script material obtaining a reason- 
• able price, but to discourage them 
from getting that price at the 
expense nf scholars and writers. It 
11 V lhe aul °grapli mystique but 
the litorary value we seek to protect. 

n< tafi MICHAEL HOI-ROYD. 
SWl ” uc ^ estcr Street, London 

‘Edwardian 

Occasions’ 

.Slr.—Yodr reviewer quotes Samuel 
Hync^i in' Ediuprditm Occasion^ (Nov- 
ontbdr 10); an writing that Maurice 
Hewlett is f* out: of print a ltd out of 
iniiiu . T am glad your reviewer 
dissents. . ” The Song of the Plow " 
w indeed a fifip poem, anil The 
Queens Quair deserves to be ranked 
»£** Ford S Fifth Queen trilogy, Ezra 
iPound was ; H<fwlett’s friend end he 

S iotes with approval, in one of his 
( tiers Hewlett's -views on imudern 
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covered ilmt ilie Winchester monks 
lmd been forced to give up their pre- 
cious hook, he returned it. Tills must 
have been before he moved lo Lin- 
coln in 1186." Your reviewer goes 
nit to ii.ssiniiu lhai the later group of 
artists illiiiuinuiing the Bible took 
up the work after that daLe (or per- 
haps just before). This nil Implies 
that the Bible was bound, and sent 
away ns some sort of pattern oF ex- 
cellence, to Wy thorn, when only four 
of the exist ina thirty-four initials in 
Volume One had been painted, and 
Volume Two, today of course still 
largely incomplete, was even less of 
n finished article than it now is. The 
assumption must be, presumably, 
that the book was sent to Wythain for 
its textual, rutliur than for its artis- 
tic, importance. 

Apart from the difficulty of sun- 

r losing Lliat Lhose thirty later initials 
n Volume One were Illuminated 
when the book was already bound 
(a supposition which I find — especi- 
ally in the case of the initials on tho 
inner margins, like the large Genesis 
initlnl — impossible), I am puzzled 
that your reviewer should take the 
St Hugh story necessarily as refer- 
ring to the Winchester Bible. Twenty 
E^Mcrhnlnrsbln nnd research years ago Dr Neil Kcr, in his Lyell 

that the splendid “ Auct.” Bible iu 
the Bodleian, and the Winchester 
Bible, were ''confronted and made 
idunlicnl of set purpose”. The Win- 
chester Bible, lie said, “was altered 
more than the Auct. Bible”; which 
Indicates flint the text of the Auer. 
Bible was regarded as particularly 
important. We can, now, point to 
the wurk of two rubricators whose 
hands occur extensively In the Win- 
chester Bible, or in the Winchester 
Cussiotlonts on the Psalms of tho 
snine period, nnd also In the Auct. 
Bible; so that it seems virtually cer- 
tain that its decoration, wherever 
begun, was completed at Winches- 
ter, bv these men: and as I should 
mysel'f add, by un illuminator whose 
hand I believe can be identified in 
buth the Auct. Bible und the Win- 
chester Bible. Does it not removo 
some nt least of the chronological 
and other difficulties, If the stoiy is 
taken as referring to the Bodleian 
book, sent to Wythuin us a textual 
pattern, and not to the Winchester 
Bible ? However heartily one dis- 
likes having tn question established 
views that associate the Winchester 
Biblo with St Hugh, it looks as if 
this possibility (which of course 
transforms the chronological ques- 
tion) nu gilt lo he considered. 

W. F. OAKESHOTT. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 
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CECIL KING : 

The Cecil King Diary 1965-I97R 
3SJpp. Cupe. £J. 

Cecil King's alruady nnioriuiis 
diaries have strongly comic Hspccts. 
Some may be excused for finding 
the joke a hit sick ; others will 
regard it as ali the richer for being 
hidden behind the favourire British 
screen of moral outrage. Intolerable, 
his ImpoiEunt victims or thoir 
champions have been complaining, 
if a man cumiut speak frankly about 
Ids own friends und colleagues at 
his own dinner-table without seeing 
his indiscretions— traditionally so 
normal a part nf British private 
public life— rushed into print. 

They can hardly have overlooked 
the fact that Mr King was a commu- 
nicator by trade. Was it his elevated 
position that fooled them ? Perhaps 
it had never occurred to them that a 
man who hires scribblers may 
scribble himself. Perhaps they 
assumed thur, whereas the nature of 
a newspaperman is to write, that of 
u newspaper Tycoon is merely to eat 
and listen. They now know how 
wrong they were. 

As for Mr King himself, lie has no 
doubts about the justification of such 
diary-keeping and diary-printing: 
this lies in “the picture it presents 
of contemporary politics as they 
appeared to the writer — a privileged 
and experienced observer with no 
axe to grind ”. Some huve suspected 
that he sharpened himself an axe for 
the purpose of chopping down 
Harold Wilson, whom he presents as 
an over-determined survivor, a short- 
term tactician obsessed with the 
House of Commons, a hopeless ad- 
ministrator and a man of “ quite 
astonishing vanity ”, Certainly much 
printer's ink and lunchtime claret has 
[lowed under the bridges since Mr 
King drove round London with a red 
flag saying “Vote Labour” on the 
bon not of iiis Rolls, became Mr Wil- 
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WILLIAM ODDIE 

Dickens and Carlyle 

The Question of Influence 


son's first luiiclu-on guest -it No 10, 
whs tliunked by the new Prime Minis- 
ter for “winning the election", and 
offered a peerage. 

But though lie canes Mr Wilson 
so hard, the d iarist manages to 
retain an impartial nil*. Hu is severe 
towards mast politicians, so much so 
that wc gather there are times when 
lie despairs of the parliamentary 
system. And here the spirit of 
comedy appears, auit.e unnoticed by 
Mr King, to touch the “ privileged 
und experienced nbserver ” himself 
as he sits there oil his judgment st-ut, 
handing out the rare commendation 
and the frequent reprimand. Wc 
learn what he thinks aliout them; wo 
learn also, with rather more fascina- 
tion, what they think aliout each 
other. It is all very readable. If the 
book needs more excuse than thaL, 
it tnny be found in the suspicion that 
protected jungle tracks and drinking 
holes are probably not a good things; 
that the private discussion of public 
affairs may be the healthier for the 
risk of having Its privileged confi- 
dences now and again breached. 

What is really disquieting is some- 
thing quite different. Why were these 
eminent figures always so available, 
let alone so polite, to this not obvi- 
ously gifted or socially charming per- 
son ? Five million readers can sing 
eloquently for a man’s supper, one 
does see that ; but surely somewhere 
along the caviare-line there must 
have been at least a mild snub. No 
doubt, if it happened, it would have 
been duly recorded. Scarcely a sign 
of it. Occasionally we get the im- 
pression of an eye mildly glazing, of 
attention wandering a little as Mr 
King delivers his implacable lec- 
tures, warnings and recommenda- 
tions about how the country should 
be run. Once, true, lie records that 
“George Brown evaded me”. An- 
other time Edward Heath " rather 
gave the impression of being dis- 
pleased at having to lunch with mo ", 
ut prudently rallied later. 
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NLL’s new home 

By our own Correspondent 


The Kapetanios 

Sir,— A minor error in your re- 
view (November 10) of Dominique 
I i udea’s The Kapetanios could mis- 
lead booksellers and tho public. 

Tho hook is published in the 
normal way by NLB, the publishing 
imprint of New E.cft Books Ltd, and 
not, as you slated, hy the Left Book 
Club, which is uo longer in exist- 
ence. Club editions of our book are 
however available to readers of New 
Left Review and perhaps this is 
what your reviewer had in mind. 

NICHOLAS JACOBS. 

New Left Books Ltd, 7 CarllBle 
Street, London W1V 5RG. 


tioual appruach to indexing und cliis- 
siflciiLion. 

Its director, D. J. Urqnait, who 


Last Friday Lord Cedes opened the 
first instalment of tho buildings at 

Boston Spa, near York, which will — , , , - . _ . 

eventually house the whole Lending was involved in tlio planning of Uia 
Section of tho now British Library, library front t lie start, firmly believes 
The new building is for the National 
Lending Library for Science and 
Technology, wide 
material 


J ' AUK □liciilo nuu 

ch began collecting 
Til 1957 aad has been at 


llinkbi »»» — — - j 

Boston Spa ever since it opened 
in 1961 with some twenty miles of 
shelving. 

It is at present an outpost of the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence, but front April next year it is 
“proposed " that It will become part 
at the Briti ' 


that the standard bibliographies and 
abstracts arc the proper retrieval 
guides. Thus the NLL devotes much 
time and trouble to training librae 
ians and others to use those guides. 
Dr Urquart is convinced that it is 
better to do this rather than for the 
NLL to impose its own retrieval 
code. Tho arrangement of the 
NLL’s Stock is disarmingly straight- 
forward — it Is in alphabetical order 


British Library under the of titles, apparently enabling quick 
y of the British Library retrieval without recourse to any 
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influenced by * The Sage of Chelsea 1 
and that this influence had an 
important effect on certain of ms 
writings,, including some of the 
major novels. At the same tune, the 
author delineates those ««* “J 
which he believes that though 

k nn ■ “• * Dickens’s views have appeared to 

viu »Hy import- sonic . ivrjters to minor those of 
Hj ^dte . shows that Curkl.c,L' they were, nevertheless 
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authority of the British Library 
Board: the National Central Lib- 
rary will join the NLL at Boston 
Spa, while the British Museum, the 
national Reference Library, and the 
British National Bibliography will 
all remain in London. 

Until now die NLL has been oper- 
ating in adapted single-storey build- 
ings. Its new £900,000 purpose-built 
home resembloM cleverly Fanned 
factorv. Overhead conveyors, Pater 
Noatcr ” lifts (a continuous chain 
linking the ground with the other 
floors), and other mechanical aids, 
speed the daily flow of several tons 
of literature to satisfy more than 
one million requests a year. 

The NLL's collection would now 
fill some thirty-five miles of shelves. 
The demand for it has Increased ten- 
fold since the library was formally 
opened In 1962 ; the current; produc- 
tion of scientific literature js esti- 
mated to be doubling every fifteen 
years. About 300 people are em- 
ployed in the NLL, of whom forty- 
seven are in graduate and managerial 
grades. 

Although this is a lending library. 
It is one which hardly any of its 
borrowers ever see. It is a library 
sendee for libraries, and the Indivi- 
dual has to order exactly whqt he 
wants through them. .There Is a read- 
ing room to wliidi people occasion- 
ally come to work for short Spells. 
Those who do .will not waste tbeir 
time straying in [he inviting .mazes 
of the catalogue one might have 
expected to have ; been the priqe pf 
one of the Jargest collections of scien- 
tific literature mi the worid. For 
the NLL bas e decidedly nan-tradi- 


kind of catalogue. 

The visitor snon realizes that this 
is a library designed and run by 
scientists who have invented their 
own " Ilbrar ianslilp ” as they hove 
one along. Dr Urquart maintains 
hat there were enormous advantages 
n beginning from scratch and not 
being required to add yet .'one more ■' 
tier to an Inherited system, ' As he '' 
recently wrote In the NLL Review, - 
“ The question of what sort of build- 
ing was required was approached 
not from an analysis of. the volumin- 
ous literature on library buildings 
but from an analysis or the NLL’s 
problems”. One organization the 
NLL did look to in the pluniilng 
stages was the mail-order firm of 
Littlewoods, which Handles tens of 
millions of orders every yefir. 

Next year the National Central 


Library will move out of London and 
up tp Boston Spa to work: from the 
same site 'els the NLL. 1 Librarians 


will be waiting with some impatience 
to see to wha* extent the industrial- 
ized systems of the NLL will be 
adopted for nan-scientific books and 
periodicals. 

The first sixty-three years of the 
TLS. from 3902 to 1964, have been 
reprinted in bound, annual volumes, 
with bide Ices, available at £12 ($30) 
per volume or £240 ($600) per set of 
iwenty-one volumes (1902-1922, 1923- 
1943, 1944-1964); handling and car- 
riage charges are extra. Orders and 
inquiries to TLS Reprint, NADL, 16 
Westcato Rond, . Reading, RG3 2DF, 
England. 
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The repertoire of the choir 


The deviousness of STC 


K1NNI.J U R, Mimj : 

Tim Music of Mu* English Church 
•17Mp|). II mid or in id Simiyliion. £ 7 , 

Nor an very lung ;igu, .ippticrmts For 
Hie post of organist and chuirmnster 
«i even tile smallest nf our provincial 
cathedrals would lie expected to lutve 
university degrees in arts und music, 
us well as the recognized pro fessiniml 
competence in performing and con- 
ducting. The possession ot an arts 
degree suggests some literarv nbilicv, 
but m I act very feiv nrganfsts have 
made use of whatever Mien is thev 
jtiigliL secicily iiiiriiiie in this field 
y I’fi'ltavour. ivilh the result that 
lliuse who know al I .1 limit church 
music — its vast variety its widely 
varying quality, and its imiiinicruble 
problems— have chosen to remain 
silent., or at least reticent, in regard 
rn the preson m i ion of their peculiar 
awe to tlie rest of the musical world. 
Kenneth Long, a former choral 
-scholar at Kmg’.x College, Cum bridge, 
has taken tip ihv cudgels on their 
behalf, writing a hunk which ex- 
it nunes not only the composers and 
flieir works. Imr also the social, 
aesthetic, and practical questions 
non tid r» arise m ihe course of a 
thorough investigation. 

"No cathedral in this country 
miSMissc-c, ut this day, a iniisiail 
rori.e competent m einlnnly and give 
elFect to j he evident inrcniion.s of 

.*!■«» t- , c l u 1 ,virh ,v R ilr <* to music ”, 
Sehi, ' itl ‘I ! 1 Wesley just over 11 
century ago. That was a 1 rough in u 
long histdiiiul process which has 
also wtnesstil peaks of ania/iim 
aplenduiir, and it there is one point 
or lliesw in emerge at all dearly in 

Ji!* p i, 8 ^ , Y ai , Hj detailed study, it is 
hut English cluirch music embraces 
the very best and the* very worst of 
sonorous «rt-furm». and fho orgnu- 

VHi-mi ' m V* , M’P.v menu. 

i -5 l/ V" " r Iwirrs, hr 

wouiil always Irke t ( . choose iJ, t . < 

liest ; hut tie may inn enjuv lodav’s I 
JJSj* TOV e ‘ l cathedral choirs and t 
or hot facilities, He tuny liave at hto ' 
dispusiil only the voluntary help thut 1 

Iiu| U ?m 2 !f ?y ,n U l’ arish churrh, so ‘ 
that ambit tons works uru out of the 1 
question. In the lung run, taste is * 

.hT-H’S' i° f ,),l ! s,,ir ,h “ n 1 

" h . lr ,s caro fit! in his 

useful cv;Liuution.s nf the repertoire 
to distinguish between (lie wheat 

vp’ir l!n *iJ la, T that lies on tills 400- 
je.ir-nld thrcshing-finor, 

Mr Long treats with admirable 
Impartiality (even though his pur- 
soiia! penchituL is dear at u|| times) 
quest Lon of whether the 
5 ™ * 3 ' should encourage the use of 
JJS music within its S 

JY ® 1 *' tjtfossiBK the point that _ 
the so cillad disposability of this kind 1 
ot thing is not necessarily true. IC a 
choir spends its meagre annual * 
budget oti temporarily fashionable - 
material, the physical stare of the 1 
music will last provided It is primed b 


on decent papci. hui the lashiim ir.sdt 
will rapidly Vitimli. VV lt.tr is ninrc, 
Lht* f>i t.si jiuss id pursiiiiig fiisliiim dors 
>. ’jut always pay, Fur it has been proved 
J that performances of popular music 
in churches do tint bring in the young 
r people. When ciiivstimicd, one of 
■' them admitted that on the rare occa- 
sions when they do niLend churcli, 

■ they like tu lieur “ liieut old tunes”. 

> Fs the situation so hopeless ? Discus- 
1 sing the Rest unit inn verse-an them, 
which reached tt lofty peak in the 
5 world of Henry Purcell, Mr Long 
; praises Its expressive qualities, its 
; Flashes of genuine inspiration, und irs 
J music of rare beauty. Jhit, lie adds, 

' “ one tiling is plain : lliuse lengthy 
works can have no [dace in our regu- 
lar worship today: we have neither 
the instruments, the time, nttr the 
singers ”, 

To this it can be answered llmi 
pop music may not draw youth into 
elm relies, tun Purcell's music might 
do so, considering the constant 
vug ne for baroque repertoire be- 
loved of young and old uliko; and 
there are surely many who would 
prefer a lengthy verse-ant heni to 11 
lengthy set moil. As for the instru- 
ments, it is n poor cuiiumiiiily 
indeed Mini lias no local urclicsLrul 
society, scunu of whose members 
could certainly he enticed Into per- 
forming unfamiliar works so ex- 
pertly written for strings or wind. 
Time and singers, lu lie sure, nro 
harder to i'uul, _ But a dmi minster 
hacked by his vicnr should not Jiml 
it utterly impossible to put nit, from 
nine in time, special works whose 
musical qualities would appeal to 
the modern generation just as Sir 
Rtcliurd Terry’s skilful exploitation 
ot Tudor music in the 1920s appealed 1 
to large segments of the Loud on puh- < 
lie who were 110 c necessarily I 
religious. 

The sheer eclecticism of the I 
English cluirch with regard tu its 
music enables those who have I 
charge over such thing . 1 to select t 
ii'ciin it fuhulou.s ircusiire-huusc of 1 
exotic as we !| as homespun excelleu- 1 
cies. Wuhln 0 few pagos, the authur 1 
tells us of un h veiling .Service based f 
on Gregorian tones (plalusmis nltcr- 
iiuting with poly phnny as in modi- t 
eval times) written |,y an Irish 1 
I rates tun I— Stanford; an Easter f 


f aiirfiein based lexiiiallv cm .1 By/an- 
■, Mue ude and musiciifly on Gmiril- 
k mel's luraiigenieut of a Genevan 
( tune; and 11 culleclicni uf llalitiii 
1 : (mule spiritituli made intu English 
! carols. Kn far as cliriiiinlngiciil range 
[ is concerned, one can go all the way 
from Taverner, Tallis, and Tye up 
, to IJiitten, He 11 nett, and Birtwistle. 

. Few if any of the world’s rivul 
- churches cun lay claim to such wide 
, territories. 

1 Although some of ihe information 
in this volume is derived from 
-specific sources, they are generally 
acknowledged and individually 
i 1 "! eil. Together ivilh tin* wink of 
ciimpihiri.nl, Mr Long has pro- 
vided opinions and advice of his uwu 
moi 1 lining from many years of practi- 
cal experience, and if there is some- 
rimes u tendency to write abbreviated 
programme not us on isolated compo- 
sitions, the efFon is welcome for the 
simple reason iluu churcli music 
does nut normally benefit (as du coil- 
knowledgeable commentator, and it 
is therefore goud tn have it here in n 
therefore good ro have it here in a 
well-indexed publication. What thu 
reader, and even more the practical 
musician, will miss constantly ‘is 
assistance in tracing editions of 
works cited. Thun; is, for instance, a 
good summitry of Jutui Sheppard’s 
music, presiini.dily made with the 
help of unpublished transcriptions in 
prirutu nr public libraries, uml in 
the cuiirsu nf this .summary eight 
respond*, are said in have been satis- 
factorily cuiiipleted from a set uf 
purr-hooks lucking ihe tenor. Yet no 
reference is made, at this point ur 
anywhere else, to lIic six responds 
edited by Frank Harrison for Dus 
Chonverk, an admittedly foreign but 
by no means obscure or impractical 
series which deserves to be made 
known to English chnii'iimstei's. 

A 11 eloquent plea for the puhlicu- 
ti"n ot iiiiihciiis by WiMinm Turner 
mid Samuel Wesley will uni, it is 
Imped, fall cm deal' ears ; fur in 
these cases no modern edlthm is 
known to exist. There is, however, a 
facsimile edition of the cantata by 
John Weldon untitled “Tho Dissolu- 
tion”, from which any enthusiastic 
argil 1 list could make Ids own per- . 

1 unit 1 ng versioii, uml in view of the 


r.ut that ii ha*. Ik*. for 

■Several years ii won hi surely be 
wiinli mentioning that the piece can 
he fniiud in the reprint of Bonk I ot 
Playford's Ihnnmniti Stum, where it 
is indexed under its first line: 
■'Happy, happy, tin- man”. Ouiie 
obviously, a catalogue of all die 
winks disc ussed would have euiailed 
11 sizable second volume, hut the 
use of occasional footnotes In help 
the reader to available editions 
would hurdl.s have taken up (no 
much space. 

At the other extreme, colourful 
rathci- than practical, the hook 
oiighi have heiiei iied from occasional 
cotniiieiiis by such conscientious ami 
engaging observers as Bishop Kuril* 
{whose Aftirij-t'Mjtiiiiigrtip/iiL 1 so 
ruthlessly exposes the cathedral 
ciioirmen uf his il.iv> ; Hector Uor- 
"' w i for his iiiarvelliius description 
«F Hie Charily Citildrcit at St Paul’s 
in 18.11 (as an appendage in tho 
account of Maria Racket i’s work): 
and Thomas Hardy, who has given 
us 0110 nf thu host descriptions of a 
cluirch gallery hand in ids Under 
the (,rccnv'ntnl free ; “ People don't 
cate much about us now I I’ve been 
thinking wo rnusi he almost the last 
left 111 the country of tho old string 
players ? B.u rci-iirguiis and the 
things next linin’ in Vtit lh.it you 
blow iv 1 your toot, have tome in 
lerrildy of late yea is.” 

Mr l.ong is larelv itti niisisleui iu 
Ins -Mat oinenis. Two tiiinor lapses, 
however, slmulil Ik* pm right in 
a subsequent edit ion. uml these 1011 - 
cern nieilieval 1 hoirhooks and 
modern mass media. In the discus- 
sion of tin,* noun ion ami perform- 
onco nt early music, it is said thut 
choirhniiks ftlio imissivo type usually 
placed on a lectern) were much jess 
common in England than in Italy 
nnd other emit mental countries. 'l itis 
cumuii he proved and is unlikely to 
be true, to judge by the considerable 
ii 11 111 her of fragments from cltnir- 
houks 1 I 1.11 survived deliberate or 
uccideniai destruction ; and Mr 
Lotlg Ik well aware nf ibis for lie 
says us unit'll on (In* facing page, 
citing Peter le 1 1 11 ray's om iiumo of 
well over 1,000 lust puii-hooks uml 
choirlmoks. 

Thu uilmr imimsisletuy is be- 


epertuire-becausc , ^ 

!‘‘ ,n l ‘»t heih-ids— and ihtovi 
hsleii 10 it easily o u f ^ 
grantophune. There i Jj?* 
lnr Flic real experience dLuH 
f«« that m&r 
•stereo phony have idfflS 

ll,t ‘ 8™^ d'S 

.u-ousiics as never before i3ft 

well ivorLh pointing out S 

in 19..0. und rich in pwrrJi 
nnces, is singled out k 72 
mtenipt tn make church oug 
01 ally available to record coBa 
yet there is no mention die 
moie recent stereo serki ( 
irctisunj of English Om&l 
which enjoyed the additlomlii 
tiiRe of n set of. volumes chr* 
practical editions of the n«t 
corded. 

The author consider? ifcst * 
urguii decorated and embclJisW 
vocal lines” of tho To Doom 0 
at York in I486, but it is Ian 
likely that it alternated with ik 
us in the extant settings of 1 
canticle by Avery Burton, ji 
Bedford, and William Blithtan 
connexion with the reference m 
Windsor singer John Tkw 
burnt for heresy in 151), it 
i m cresting tn note that his in 
was to some extent the result of! 
perfect dicLinn, for he indufed 
the habit of Altering the hci 4 
motets so tlmr “ mediatnx et al 
Iris” wuuld ‘be heard u *i 
medial fix nuc salvatrix ”. Isj 
section 011 lifteenth-centoryw^ 
ers, Jervays is tlte same si to 
.sins (de Anglai), for they srtk 
credited with an identical Girt 
l : ,ug]ish and Italian mamixrijitu 
hesitant explanation of "s^ 
us sources for polyphony shoa 
improved in the light of 
in Artel Mitsicologica (lm*| 
the my story Is finally nnH 
Niderable space Is given to an “ 
sis of Ramsey’s “In guilty 1 , 
but I’m cell’s much finer small 
ignored, though Ills mm * 
timied in the course of inai 
itself. 


I..IMAN r BUM AN : 

t'Kidge, The Damaged Archangel 
• ;p . Allen und Unwin. CS.5H. 


lint by a weuhli ut cari-fully tea- who, iu'l'nie 1797 , wjin n ini nor Erumaii dot*.s mu 1 nut uni ilivic; is pants " as .ibnnst in wu-ik f**i .1 

druiecl pr,,, ’ r - 'V ,IJI ‘ ,ho f ,rM versifier whose verses were a pau It- much, bin I10 reads, as they say, lifetime ibis reviewer s appn.*c isit mui 

h tlieiti, anyone who lias ever worked work uf other men’s words or semi- between the lines uml su teuclic. his u f u nmstei'piecc. Out p.iitiuil.n ]y 

.50. <ni Coleridge's poems iu any deluil inentx came sndduiilv under the solution. It should be added that it . , , h ' „ u,.,......,. 

J tnust have become sadly aware that influence of 011c greuiui iliun him- is not a soliitinn wliicti takes much y , . V . .u .r 

the (lulus which he himself affixed self, and that his mnurally mimetic account of the* opium factor, since much ot the ttrst tm ee slcih ns > m 

ii shade to vurioiis poems are often utterly genius did the rest. The beginning Ids theory is dun the damage had the hook is so 1 11 111 i no 11 sly sensible. 


L j t m ay be 1 hough 1 11 shade to vurioiis poems are often utterly 
■ ' mmaie that ihe publication of and deliberately misleading, and 
'Vat, and highly content ions that lie has alsu an extraordinary 
wraohica! study of Coler.lge propensity for assuring his reader 
Tddbave been timed to coincide, that such and such an eliilioiatcly- 
'» or less, with his h icon ten ary, laboured piece had been written 
s nil the same a work of cnrrenlc culumn, in the white heat 
ijiderable importance which of inspiration — tlte most memorable 
..dm and future Cnleiidgeaus case being his suggestion that lie 
. rn In tliu first hnd coninusetl thu 4l)l)-ntlil lines of 


tt afford to ignore. In the first hnd composed tho 4ix)-ndd lines of with great rapidity the works nf rat her surprising verdict, when we hwo is ms 1 tut assert 1011 lum mu» n 

f jjorman Frunian really knows ” Religious Musings" in a single undoubted genius that were written recall the writings of That other . oiogrann ia, apart lrnin ine 

Hildtct and, as his 133 close evening, the CliiisniiHS live of 179*1. in Stowey before the departure to celebrated opium eater who ’“awoke tl- uty LHograpnicai niairer, is suu 

m of notes attest, 1ms read One may see no particular harm in Germany, and then the handful done in struggles, and cried aloud — “I ^uff. and iliat 7 Ac A' 

well everyth ing written on or my si i fictitious such as these, but in the Lakes or elsewhere when the will sleep no more I ’ ” ‘ Sork^ 

Had it up to the middle of 1969 ; Professor Frunian knows his jnliHin two men were again together— thm as it mav the two final El i / ILn ,Vm V nnn,wln« in 


kir^cHia^si the siniplcsl plun nt taST « ‘3 T KJSS K ™ ly -$S“S"Id Am"" H ‘ft ^ ^ » 

is point to list under three heads the related point ot the plagiarisms. f„ ve J^e ni becoin^ Jhenhe 4 enly aside his judicial calm, grows Xanadu in h.s nnn.l ; its ge.R-ral 

. Jain ways in which Professor which, as we all know, reached u ^ o i n ma tTi k nor evun quit*-* us credulous as the specula* form, its niaftiilficeiiily copious 
moan runs counter to received their zenith in the later prose years ‘ en |j 011(?t | ‘ tive ucbolurs wiioin, in earlier chap* nDl£!Si iccflll that muster work, which 

rjuion. First and foremost, he lays with Coleridge’s borrowings on the , lei's, lie lias rounuty censured. Ills | icr0 sl m ,-ecujves its meed of 


greater part of those prose work? 
iu two final that arc even now appearing in 
carry us on collected splendour arc among the 
to m panic- most tedious and inconclusive wiii* 
e few great lugs ever to have been punned. 

iu AutWMs When Professor h'rtttitan began 
eljt noticing Dits book he evidently hud Julm 
casting sud- Livingston Lowes's great Hurul m 
c.ilnt, grows Xanadu iu his mind ; its gciR-r.il 


am. First ami foremost, lie lays with Coleridge’s borrowings on thu 
i down bs axiomatic that any bio- grand scale front the Germans— All this f 


grand scale from the Germans— All this summarizes very citrso- basis of iiitci-piclatinn now is heav- . PflS11 _ t ., .. e ... 1S ncT . 

hpber who accepts any assertion Scliclling, Schlegel, Kant, Teniie- rily Professor Fruiuon's demolitions, il.v psychoanalytical and, us we have hmimlir aff ■■ r f .-.r «rf siul’ 

OT by Coleridge recurdiiiR his maim, and so mi— borrowings by and it is necessary to turn now to said, rests very much on ilia naps, mougm on u teat u mrl 

Nateer and performuticvs docs which his nineieemh ceninrv com- his explanation nf these exercises, dreams ; also upon such odd nbser- startling originality, but He nas 

b entirely at his own risk. It is meniaiors were serinuslv einbar- He has done them, lie says, because vntinns as that "the ion letters of produced u - 

blmant to be reminded that a rassed, though more recent ones his purpose has been “to under- * Tryerinaino ’ are matclraa in stni id beside 

tel man can alsu he a great liar, have tended to take them lightly, stand, sympathetically understand, ■ Ottery Saint Mary but tor an n hflve been , 

h Professor Frunian does what he Wlmt is piirtlciilurly lethal about this liifimrely complex man ... to and an “s’”. One sample of these , tQ 

pi to soften the blow l»v explaining Professor Frumuti’s approach is his make .some sense out of the riven speculations which it is hard to tIie B larer 


was one of tlte most iiuhlush- antedate the (limits nwtihuis. He inability to a(.cepc any kiiiu ur it ; from tnac n is n«t a iu spelt it) is a queer thing and. ir nmy 
plagiarists in literary history. Inis much to show us in this censure or criticism, squarely on make the swift half * 10101-111 iltert wcl j be t | lal< j ust QS t i le s0 j ung . 

his third (which is so tin fasti- respect; and most of it is incontro- the shoulders of lus farnHy— —syno burst of the fountutn an eiaculahon e3ta blished charges of plagiarism 

He nowadays as to uppear bril- vertihlc. Coleridge's Table Talk did not love him as they sliould (though one wniild team have been continually shrugged off. 

ly original) is mi attempt to utterance concerning " the Poetical ltave dmie— arid ulso on the anthori- thought that, in that lusl, tlie b . so may this elaborate exposition ot 

tnstrate that it wits Words- Filter ” sums up in a few words the ties at Christs Hospital at which lie would have been into, and not nut lbe Fanuy-Sqiieers-iike peculiarities 

. h, and Wordsworth .done, who essence of the matter— that in his had spent, almost without tnnraiis- 0 f, the chasm). of STC be bundled back into the box, 

u responsible for uluv.n ing Culer- view much of the poetry of his slon, tunc ot rne rnosr imporram vagaries of schol- os we continue to ntnUer. like 

[fefrom minor puutusicr 10 major predecessors would have teen u„d formative years of his life. J Wch al , lmes rc , v ndde Charles Lamb,. There's 

• greatly improved if he had been whether this is a good guess or a damaaina activities of the dea1 . 0 ^ tlH ’ ,n . Coleridge , and 

.... . .... . uivcii the ioh of rewrnuiu it- nna we have little means of th . e damagnig activiiics reronln so utterly grateful to him 


L^sese pnims, which lake up tho ** 
p iwo sectimis of the hook, m u ’J 
rMKdhonie not by mciu dssuitiun P«'t 


predecessors would huve been 
greurly improved if he hud been 
given the job nf rewriting it. 


Lnnw?nc 'for ^die evidence^either schoolboy who, many years agn, f 0 r Itis best workus^o determine to 
£lm -rr SJ* S "iSc way is’ very sparse. Professor sniggered so fiercely over thick overlook everyth lug else. Should 
proposition . ih.u hr Lmtiiutc x 3 r tins happen it will he a pity, for 


The struggle of the strings 


he frugality of Pushkin 
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SHI' n, A M. NELSON 1 
The Violin and Viola 
277pp. Dunn. £3. 

The main portion of Shelia Nelson’s 
book is a detailed survey of tha 
evolutionary interaction between the 
violin and viola and the music writ- 
ten ror them. In the raviower's 
experience as a violin teacher, many 
music-lovers and certainly most 
amateur string- players are better 
informed on these matters than the 
Average string student, for whom 
the book would seem to ba nrlm- 
anly intended. Is there a single 
musical institution In this country 
which offers a course In the history 
and construction of the instruments 


least partially relevant to players 
■ M particular instruments ? yet 
surely, there is no better way of 
making music history ■ come alive 
5'.t d “ e Instruments 
Wng ttydled, Miss Nelson's book 
rills this gap most efficiently, nt any 
rate- for violin and viola students, 
and,* if general tone rather sug- 

gests lecture notes, that is surety 
because sh<* js trying to convey the 
maximum amount of . information 
»Y»® of space. 1 


l . f 1 -wnvuuiiBicij very 

clearly how, until we reach Beet- 
s middle period, there is areal 
chkketvor-eeg problem whether 

instrumental, technique preceded or 
folloiyed the demands' of the com* 

p r“. r ' J. c J* certain that the ,«pund 

of die scolding . violins . as they 
were tenned, was around For about 
a century .before any serious edm- 
pow .saw Jit to make any demands 
upon it. Miss Nelson suggests that 
fjj® < S u * e ,, of **?. Hme-Iag was the 
fact that the . violin was considered 
unsuitable for yirtuolis people " 
being used by dancing-masters aha 
wandering professional fiddlers. , 
SocioJogicoj explanations apart. 
Inure aro aesthetic reusqns enough in 


the general development of ntuslc in 
this period (hue sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries). The trend 
away from the severe polyphonic 
style, for which the sexless sounds of 
die viol fondly were ideally suited, 
ui • ‘ or instrumental sonorities 
which couhl support the human voice 
in the expression of strong emotion. 

Having proved their powor of 
dramatic utterance, coupled with an 
athleticism which only the keyboard 
Instruments could match, it was for 
the violins but a step towards their 
emancipation from the voice; a vital 
step tills, because It led to the devel- 
opment of the instrumental suite and 
toe sonata. It was also important for 
rue birth or the symphony orchestra, 
as the concerto grosso and the soin 
concerto were the forms in which, as 
Miss Nelson remarks., the orchestra 
c ? ma *,CV ly ^dependent from 
the theatre. 1 These two forms could 
rh* e A SI" evo,v £ d w e « it not for 

by tho « reat 
Italian violin-makers to achieve the 
power and panetretion necessary to 
enable one or more viallhi to stand 

Mic. ^ a i n8t 8 bady oF stHn g>* Here 
Miss Nelson quotes extensively from 

contemporary’ and often contradic- 

3n«S. perto ™ i ' 1 8 

'nSf*. c J? n PM? r on M The Rise of tha 
Smng-.Ouariet: "1750-1800 ”, Miss 

S V0S U * e a il exce hent potted 
one ,9 f the mdst important 
cfpyelopihents in Western music, the : 
rlra of l*mr forms out 5f 


uun Wine viola, clilmiOatine in tho' 
magnificent viola writing of Mozart's 
Smlonia Concertante. ! • 8 

■ . The ci^ptor. ih 'ivliich Miss Nelson 
STRhHP J ,a jf c Bntury is called 
t * ie , 1 Unrivalled vU■tuoso , '. This ia 
a .slightly misleading title becahie 
Hui wr ^*P I fP i 9 n the possjbjlh 
occurred in this, .period ,, was ; 6n|y . 


1 purllally due to a freak figure liko 
/ Enganitii, whose really vuluablu 
1 innovations, ax distinct from mere 
: circus tricks, wore tn bu exploited 
E only a good deal later. Tlte signi- 
, ficant factors would seem to have 
i been first, the .school of violiu-play- 
‘ ing founded by Viottl and continued 
. through Rode, Raillot and Kreutzcr. 
, all excellent if not very Inspired 
composers, rathor than mere virtuosi. 
It was their extension of violin lecft- 
\ mqite which ntado such writing un 
, that in Beethoven's Violin Concerto 
, possible, a style which, however 
1 difficult, still lies very mucli ** under 
J the hand”. 

The second fuel or was a develop- 
ment for which Beethoven himself 
was largely responsible. It first 
becomes up parent in Beethoven's 
middle-period quartets, the writing 
of which most emphatically dries not 
lie under the hund. Thin is the turn- 
Ing*noint of which Miss Nelson 
. justly remarks : “ No longer do wo 
meet thp hen-or-egg problem . . . 
since Beethoven, the instrumentalist 
has been involved in a cominmil 
struggle to fulfil the composer’s 
demands." The orchestral writing 
of Wagner, Liszt and their successors 
demands of the string player nothing 
less than a soloist’s technique. .More- 
over, to balance the greatly increas- 
ed weight of woodwind and btass> a 
; greatly increased number of strings 
oacame necessary, thus ■ creating 
problems of (raining and. finance 
which today have become so> acute 
that the very existence or the- sym- 
phony oi'ciiestrk seems threatened. 

‘ , At this ) point in her hijoW. .Miss 
: Nelson seems to be Hpeukhig less to 
tuo violin and viola student toon to 
tnq ordinary music-lover, who has 
every reason to bo concerned at the 
issues she discusses. She considers 
the problejn of ihe dwindling supply 
or really .competent stribg-ployrirs 
vfpartlcularly violinists), , from ele* 
T^otary tea^hitm inuthoefe ti> the 
. employabdity and earniug power of 
,lho tinislied products She . believed 


thut for tho. next 
phusis should be on tue pr* 
nf really good elefiientan' 
To help in this she 
that orchestras should 
011 the assumption that 
teach one or two days a 


JJTER ARNDT (Hriitnr and Trans- cizing at work in the translation produced by ^ jjj The " wiH *"* '"‘'sombre, 

N: . froni Hussion into English, and the contemporary reader . mere are Aal|r with S0UI ,d R and wild unease, 

frikln n, 1 . * reader without: a knowledge of Rus- areas 0 f doubt even in such a Towar d S the shores of desolate seas, 

. a ‘hraciold dan may gain a fuller understand- . , e definition, but for the major- Xo murmuring wild woods’ vast 

Eft Lyric. Polemic, and ins of 1ft extroordinary prob i™ . ity of renI iers tills Is roushly what a penumbra. 

^ V! ™ £* C “ simp, a - C0 ' Russian " S> ™nsla,ion » ira “ achieve. ^ great deal of the translation is 

gW. Allen and Unwin. £4.50 clearly indicated in In his translations of Pushkin | ess i, npre5S ive than tills. Leaden 

back, £2.75). Arndt’s linear translations) paimaot profcssor ^rndt comes “ as near as archaisms Introduced to meet dc- 

l" — — to ihoro Mi»to Engltwi twe ■ niay be” to achieving this kind of man ds of rhyme and 1 metre give 

fo riig-g. T, , , , * courage w demand ai j { | t h e simulation. One test is to suppose p us ijk| n t h e appearance on occasion 

Stt* ^« s illfn)«» lI \hH n i S ° linear translations to be compared tbnt tho simulated poem fs English. 0 f being a Russian William 

Sj Into Muf dlve£" hf work wSts his own final versions ; and It wheil this epiphany occurs, the McGonagall. The poet’s grandiose 
J jnoa all its appeal has become niiaht also seem a nresumpcnmis counter f e ic becomes Indistinguish- olicom ium to St Petersburg in the 
apmonpiace, Edmund WiJson exhibitionism, much like a counter- ^ j pom the true currency, as it p ro i ogue to “The Bronze Horse- 

K’SWgt &i?i^! ,kin ’ 8 beautiM 10,6 
sSSS^JSaattB ssjsst sssrxn - , ^ 

ft SSfTffl tS-r Arndt is «br . — May nut be { g" ' 


Wq Threefold 


SPJllW, Lyric 
Verse 


I'ok'iitic, 


secondly, i « 
courses leading to i 
Ininas. These proP^W. 
of the most aearchN 
by all our muilcal college 
ihoitRli, it will only J be oun 
the European CannM^ 
inliux of ‘Bior* highly jJJ& 

neniHl strirtg-players that 
them into act ion. 


r n • *• , \ m \ 

Directory of 
Master Glass 
Painters ^ 

hook lists the Wj, 
artists and Arms te" g see*-.! 
where Uielr 

Anyone concenied J** 

Master Glass painters. ■, 

“rihiiT. 

. honk. .... 1 , 

Book KxcMng* . 

fSSfiPSMj. jS5f!$ 

Edited by 

Hlcliardsun Jh™ , 

paper cover £ 2.00 [ 

Oriel Press ig. 

:*aSB!SSSS^.iai 


fe and Unwin. 
"Whttk,. £ 2 . 75 ). 


lai n nn .I 1«|. tfc - "7 1J ULC33WI rae ^ vfit W J 41 “ l,w Kmiwif 

”^ nce - T hero f clter# m s introduction, ui itself a ■ _ . longer grieve NevA^s majestic perfMtation, 

*3WSll SMSn^tL 8 sptondid apologia for the trans a- But do not let it any longer grtov Her bankment , fi graniw :qavapaca . . . 

ffifir witr?’ L - & 0 ^otes a enc e ar fhe 6 Btchem?rel^^ *" oF 1 w0uld not ever haV6 y ° U r fe." Unfair unfair, the reader will cry ; 

ESSijas^a SsffzA rx . . « »- - *a 

| problem nosed bv what be P° et, f *) nc ’ * ®,L rt D i ec e by T . j „ ml aH devotedly as doarly more accessible to English readers 

te'inls'H** esaisSiiKJ fc-jsstaesu 

^SL&SLJS^t-SS in * bsence of Imagery or the acous- 

SW?fT trated i" hil fine the pd 9 m Obliged him to respect. An across^pecially well & ihe longer 

^ 2t„ 0f Pygene Onegin (1963) His discussion of his own art j^erDeran poem easily works, afrit from fThe Bronze 


As may God grant ;• 


lonstrated in 


l”, there rirri' translations 
Gypsies ”, ,r Cqiint Nulls ” 
ar Saltan” and selected 
rom Eugene Onegin. The 


?.ktof * translation seem phraseology that represents of feeUng so remotely and " lsar muu ' ana seiecrea 

fc'Slo!,^ 1 °i betrayal but fl tion as an act akin to mystical £ t0 be almost dlspos- stgnras from Eiigewfe Owegm. The 

ltninit«i ^ original in exultation- Vet he has a these carry across perfectly pearl, though, is the ^racy ^transla- 

SS 6 right ^to criticize Nabrikov s ^ trans- Rus8 i an ^ht 0i the En|ltoh tionrf I’m, N(lrlta stnrl Ilfs flilTV 


> thirS. 1 ?- • of " exhaustive and highly lomgina- There ^ the final daughters which should ■ 

exposure of tive exegesis" which , does not per Jj nes Pushkin's 1827 lyric “Tbs J 


z pZ2zt * ' ex P° su 
thl2°^°P Arndt 1 
!WkX, translations, 

A- M D1n11.i' i.®. Pushkins 


P^nd w;„/ U5nKin . s verse, it. ine oojeti. lan . rov y" 

translations— create a poem in the target jan j 
the twin gunge, which shou d 8, " l ^, Ef [dge : 
^* S .^WWhlDg arid liottL near as may be. the total ettecc * b 




tances, pbem “Tsar Nikita rind iris forty 
j final daughters **, which should endear ■ 
“The readers to Pushkin for a lifetime, 
rnnykh probably for all the wrong reasons. 

dub- Once touched by Pushkinas charm, 
ses as however, . a lifetime nil ay seem too 
Coler- short for full enjoymertt of all his 
riches. 

. . I i , (*.•-.» L :-S*. *.< • * j ft. ! I • : ' 4 


Professor Frunian is dead right in 
his Initial premise thut you raiinoi 
fully understand a man unless you 
accept all the fuels, good ami hnd 
alike, Lhat are known, or may be 
deduced, concerning him. 


--Johnson 

THE ART 

OF 

POLITICAL 

DECEPTION 

CHARLES NAPPER 

A Survey of dishonest polhics 
front the earliest limes tn the 
present day. 

A :■ Scientist, sir ravin of. bkfh, 
.K.R.S.: “ I must tell you haw fas- 
ClnaLed I am reading your Art of 
■Political Deception. 1 must read it 
again to savour to the full many 
of the closely-knit arguments.' 1 
A Political Economist, At. lows 
francx, PRorrdsoR, iHStiruiE or 

POLITICAL STUU1ES, PATHS : *■ You 

have taught me an enormous 
amount . . .” 

An Educationist, no ms buhchfi.l, 

IATE HEAD, THP. CAMDFN SCHOOL, 

London; " I congratulate you on a 
veritable tour de force, lu ail the 
conflicting eddies of our time, I 
hope your book will catch the 
tide." 

A Christian Scholar, rev. dr. James 
parkes: 11 I am quite fascinated by 
your book, both in its subject and 
in your approach to it.” 

A Rabbi, dr, louis Jacobs! " An 
important book." 

£3.25 

CHINA 

‘SPY 5 

GEORGE WATT 

Three years* Imprisonment ' In 
Mao’s Ideological Rehabilitation 
- Centre In Peking. 

" Books like this should be read 11 
Dally Telegraph 1 

£2.50 

JOHNSON PUBLICATIONS 

11-14 Stanhope Mri Wert. London, SW? 
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Striking it rich 


Ki :,\ l'(l A I l-:s .mil TONY lUIMIAM ! 
The New (JuioniMU 
Tile C.ne fin U'lnhuis’ Control 
I’eler fhveii. M. 

Workers’ cen i ml li.ih jiencniJIy been 
taken in menu n form nL‘ iuliiiinistru- 
tiun in wl lieli iiuuuiguritij decision*! 
are taken Ijy ihe workers collec- 
tively or a! least Ijy rcprosemu lives 
accountable to the workers. This, 
however, is mil the view of Ken 
Comes ami Tony Tophutn, to whom 
U ill cans i hut crniirol is established 
by workers nrer 1 1 it* (Icci.sions of 
employers ami managers. In tin's 
sense I lie perms of lvnckers’ cunt nil 
already exist wiiliin the existing in- 
dustrial .structure. 

The New b' tn tin ism provides ex- 
amples ni what i lie authors regard us 
workers’ control — when shop stew- 
ards operate their own overtime ros- 
ter, nr when ilioy regulate, however 
informally, tin? speed or work, or 
when shop-floor strength and action 
prevent the carrying -nut of un arbi- 
trary dismissal. Workers’ control 
potentially exists in any situation of 
ton 111 el. Managerial authority, say ’ 
tile authors, derives from the rights 
ot properly. The mi thorny uf workers 
and their representatives, however, 
n rig I nates from below, from rile col- 
lective will of groups of workers. Mr 
Louies and Mr Tuplinm nctunlly pre- 
fer tlie term " workers’ self-mnnage- 
mem ’’ as a description of a demo- 
cratically lulministercd industry 
muter public ownership. They argue 
that under such a system there Is 
no property -owning group against 
which workers must establish 
cunt ro I. 

'I’lie immediate aim of the inovc- 
nieut fur workers’ control, uccord- 
utR in the authors, is to enforce 
nmuinialiilily on induslrial manage- 
melir l-'m this purjxisr workers need 
cerium powers — to nimiiu inform.i- 
tson, to establish some measure of 
supervision over munaRement acti- 
vily, tu impose u veto on arbitrary 
decisions, and to obtain lepreseuta- 
tum fur currying mil these fiinciious. 


Tt mighl he thoughi that the mi t Inns 
would he .sympathetic towards tin* 
pi i tic i [de of cn-deioriuiimiiun as 
practised in (.urniaiiy. hut they iiiv 
nor. They .see it us u form of panici- 
putiuu in which workers' rep resell la- 
lives are incorporated in structures 
design L-cf liy capital. In tin's way the 
sharp edge of the class struggle is 
hluiirc-d. 

Tlie value of The /Veil 1 Unionism is 
that it puts the (ii.scu.ssi on of workers' 
control on to a new level. Its weak- 
ness is that the authors have ignored 
and even distorted some Eacts which 
they find awkward. Thus tlie re is 
very little about tlie long experience 
of co-operative societies, though in 
many of iliciu there is .suhstaniial 
representation of the workers on (lie 
board of directors; indeed, in some 
of them control is effectively exer- 
cised by the workers’ representa- 
tives. The evidence of the effect lioiii 
on efficiency and on the nUitudc of 
the workers themselves is not par- 
ticularly encouraging. 

Thou the authors allege that tin* 
194!5 Labour government completely 
ignored tlie tradition uf workers' 
conrrol in its scheme for tlie imtinii- 
uli 2 ed coal industry. They should 
■ have mentioned that the Labour gov- 
ernment's scheme of control for l!io 
nationalized industries conformed 
with the views of the TUC. The 
authors criticize at some length the 
views of Jack Jones, tlie General Sec- 
retary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, on tlio subject of 
participation. They do not like the 
idea ol participation mid prefer to 
speak ut control, [f they were ns close 
to reality us Mr Jones they would 
be uwuie that his views would. If 
implemented, represent a consider- 
able advance for workor.s’ interests 
in most sections of British industry. 

The authors imply that tlio out- 
come of the Wilherfnrco inquiry ima 
tlie electricity supply industry (I is- 
puce nearly two years ago conformed 
with tlie Government's policy of the 
phased redm-limi of public seelin' 
smile me ms. in tact the unions were 
quick to rccnRnIve that the Wilber- 
force report helped subsimuiully to 
redress the grievances nf which they 
had been complaining. 


It 1 CHARI) O'CONiVtlK ; 

The Oil liiu-mw 

Mvii uf Greed ami Graml-Tii 
IKf'I'l'. llart-Piivij*, MaiGiliinni. 
12.3 t). 


h is now nearly ten years since a 
iv viewer in liiese pages urged 
I iu rents “to put their hoys into 
Cnllienkiiiiis ”, mul wliut excel lent 
advice this has turned out in lie. 
Aiming the nil products for which 
the demand is increasing so drama- 
t jcu V J v hunks about oil magnates 
xigiiuli.'e Kin will [mini which 
m*u isi u'ians will need to lake inm 
account when assessing the impact 
ni the nil industry on the economics 
of the West. Richard O’Connor now 
adds die 1972 version of this 
I anuli.tr tale ; and he has his own 
niimd of appetizer to add to this 
otherwise rather weather-beaten 
stew. 

FIolIi in his introduction and in Ids 
Final chapter, “Oil on troubled 
waters ’, Mr O'Conimr addresses 
himself in the environ mental consid- 
c rations which add the latest and 
most heinous to the lung list of 
crimes of which the oil industry nml 
the people who profit flout it are 
guilty. I’ii-.si, they make nitmev. nod 
nor only some money hut a very great 
deal ; secondly, even by American 
standards, they benefit from ex- 
tremely generous fiscal treatment in 
the form of depletion allowances; 

I lurclly, rliL'v have nut been over- 
fastidious about their methods, and 
wo hear once more of the rise of the 
liillinn.iires, from John D. Rocke- 
feller to I'uiil Getty, und the involve- 
ment of much .smaller fry, mere 
miilti-millioiialres, in the Teapot 
flume scandal. 

So far the case is open and shut. 
The charge that the oil industry has 
fomented war is not so easily proven. 
Mexico is the classic example of oil 
politics ; we leurn from Mr O'Counoi 
that when the first Lord Ctnvdruy 
hrouglit in Ids tronicndous gusher at 
Dos Uncus he had the full resources 
of the diplomatic corps and ilm 
secret service in forming the Mexi- 


Watchdog on a leash 


JOAN MlTCfll-:i.l. : 

The National Board for Prices 
nut! Incomes 

29 Ipp. Seeker and Warburg. £4.73. 

The greater part of Joan Mitchell’s 
bonk consists of summaries of 170 re- 
ports from the Prices and Incomes 
Board. These are arranged not 
chronologically but by subject-mat- 
ter. The reports on prices are 
grouped into those dealing with 
labour intensive industries in the pri- 
vate sector, those dealing with' distri- 
bution and other services, those deal- 
ing with other private sector indus- 
tries and, finully, those dealing with 
ihc public sector. The reports on in- 
comes are grouped under rather dif- 
ferent headings according to the 
mam criterion employed in consider- 
ing a particular pay problem. In 
spina cases this was low pay, in 
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others prod activity, in others com- 
puidbiluy, and so on. 

Dr Mitchell's survey is informu- 
uve and her summaries are reli- 
able. _ The hook is, however, too 
uncritical. In a concluding chap- 
ter called I * Success or failure", sho 
argues that it was not so much 
that the prices and incomes policy 
sailed as that it was r.uver really 
tried. This really will not do. 
There is substance in her view that 
the Prices and Incomes Board itself 
was less effective than it ought to 
nave been because the Labour Gov- 
ernment deliberately did not refer 
to it, particularly In the closing 
Stages, .a number of significant price 
and income movements. Neverthe- 
less, this was not the main failing. 
1 owards the | end the Government 
closed its eyes to price, wage and 
salary increases well outside the 
n? rm becau'Je the guidance given in 
the official Win to Papers had be- 
• unworkable, if It had sought 
W enforce them there would have , 
been tremendous industrial and poli- 
tical opposition. . 

The real failing of Labour’s policv 
C kecame an instrument 
lor holding down living standards 

a mealw , o! Panned 
growth. Labour was elected in 1964 
with a promise of much more rapid 
expansion after the alleged thirteen 
Wasted years of Tory- rule. It is 
Is?®’ * ours ?« that immediately 
after Their election they were 
severely, handiconped by their in- 
herltance of a substantial deficit In 
the balance of payments. But in- 
stead of tackling this immediately 
they ^ allowed matters to drift in 
the hope that somehow or other 
the problem would solve itself.: .. 

There is plenty: : of : scope for 
argument about the different poli- 
cies which could have been pur- 
sued— whether to devalue or, alter- 
natively, to cut overseas military 
spending drastically or, alterna- 
tively again, to curtail severely the 
outflow of capital. None of these 


rail I’.aglu Oil (‘nmji.m.v and ih.il tin- 
Imuls ol l It u thru duniin, mi l.ihi'i'al 
l J saray had gntiL* into financing it. 
.fudging from tin- experience nf 
I .iltoral politicians in die Mairnni 
ca-iv. they were hardly in a posit ion 
In sei up as invest inmti consit It hdi s. 
and the success nf ihc Mexican K.q'le 
Gum jinny is certainly ulirihuiuhlc'iii 
far limiter degree in the energy nf 
its fiuiiuler Ilian in any adventitious 
aid he may have had I inm ilm secret 
service. Ii must also lie verv dmilti- 
lul whether nil cun lie ennsitlered a 
prime cause nf Israeli-Arah hnstiliiv, 
tumigh mi dnulit ii is because nf t lit- 
existence of the Arab nil fields ihai 
i he major powers com inne in ininresi 
themselves sn directly in the area. 

The chapters on Middle Last nil 
are tlie lies! in die hunk, just as ihev 

f!,™ 1 V 10 « f^hesi. Mr O’fonnor 

reemds that immediately before the 
Second World War i In- American 
.share nf oil prod tin ion in the Arab 
world was J.l per vein and IbitaiiTs 
fiO per cent. » y 19.16 i|, 0 United 
Mates s share had risen to 63 per 
per cent mid Britain's had fallen to 
per cent— perhaps get ling Saudi 
Arabia included in Lend Lease had 
something to do with it. This was 
the decade in which the nil com- 
fNinicx decision to market the Middle 
i-.ast ml at US posted prices made the 
extraction ami sale of Middle Hum 


*»«e since S,,^ 


nivners of rim 
I Aristotle Onassis nS! ni n 
I «re) have come into l! « 
«>'l cotisumpUM 
nni) is trotis profirabili l H J 
l’ 11 ‘ 0l "i’anies dlminXttfl 

BSWifiisSS 

to those who, followiw M r oYr, 
Intel come to regard the olffi 

PfiS? 1 * all ’PowerfuL Hit 1 - 
Lanyon wreck of 1967 and rli* n 
{jjJ with which the ttcnj 
been handled, not to meniS 
fine that was imposed on hi ire 
have done something to re&tralai 
companies enthusiasm [nr tnal 
* e . r Meanwhile, the Tta 

Alaska Pipeline sysicm, on & 
access to the Alaskan oildtpnji 
no nearer completion In rnt 
it was m 1%9. Perhaps Qb, 
km ns are no longer a grmrth 


Giant-killing 


policies wns pursued. The problem 
was not rosnl vod mul finally led to 
devaluation. Following devaluation, 
tlie prices and incomes policy was 
diig of the means whereby living 
standards were held down while Im- 
ports were curtailed, taxes increased 
and resources switched to oxporfs. 
Not surprisingly. In view of trade 
union resistance, this policy ulti- 
mately had to bo abandoned. 

There are also matters of detail 
on which Dr Mitchell could have 
been more critical. The Board held, 
to an unrealistic extent, die view 
that comparability was not a legiti- 
mate argument for wage and salary 
increases. There were also inter- 
esting inconsistencies and even con- 
tradictions between each of the two 
reports on engineering, r-n Die in- 
dustrial civil service, and on pro- 
ductivity agreements, 

The most positive Feature of the 
PIBs i work was in showing that 
a public agency can wruHnize sig- 
nificant pay and- price movement 
and can influence events. The very 
existence of an agency for scrutiny 
was itself an important form of con- 
trol. When such an agency is oper- 
ating within an economic environ- 
mem of expansion and provided ft 
enjoys a fuu 1 measure of public sup- 
poit, it has a good chance of suc- 
cess. Many of the techniques dcvc- 
oped by the PIB will, with very 

° Ubt ’ a « e; VP. lu y ed a B a{ «l *» 

the future, and Dr Mitchell has help- 
fully drawn attention to them. 

tw2? re x S i 0ne °r d div ^Bcnce be- 

i Au i brcy J J ono8 ’s foreword 
; 2f ^“9 k , and «e text itself. Mr 
Jones points out that throughout 
■ the five-snd-a-half years the PIB 
vrea operating no minority report 

?ver, that once the Board had ceased 
« j" - Sw«l CommlfaU anf TO 

put ■ oh a statutory basis no' mino- 
rhy reports could be submitted. 
SKf course open 1 to a dissent- 
m , 6ra ^ er t either to accept 
mlgn!® W ° f the m Wority « to 

• * * I ‘r I 


CIIAKM'IS I.FVINSON : 

International Trade Unionism 

Ruskin House Series in Trade Union 
Studies 

■102pp. Allen ami Unwin. £1.73. 

Charles Levinson, the Sm'elary- 
General of the Tntmiiiliiinul I'rdera- 
lion of Chemical ami General 
Workers’ Unions, bus some interest- 
ing und novel tilings in say in bin 
hook, hut the title is misleading. To 
describe some sigufiain! develop- 
ments in the mummies of advanced 
Western industrialized countries and 
to discuss possible lines of trade 
union action, including action on u 
multi-national .scale, for dealing with 
diem is not really to write a hook 
about international trade unionism. 
It is this sort uf limited conception 
of the world which representatives 
from the under-developed nreas find 
offensive. Tlio efforts of African, 
Arab, Latin American and Asiun 
workers to develop their own 
resources and to attain rcul economic 
ana political independence, from 
both foreign Interests and traditional 
domestic feudal riders, ought surely 
to have a substantial piucc in a book 
devoted to international trade union- 
ism. Unfortunately, this seems not 
lo bo Mr Levinson’s view. Despite 
the apparent militancy uf his words 
and stylo he never succeeds in break- 
ing free from the limitations of an 
ideology derived basically fiom the 
practice of North American trade 
unionism. 

Nevwthdess, within this limita- 
tion, Mr Levinson's arguments de- 
serve close attention. He puts for- 
m . BI ? Propositions. The 
* l,at ,nf,ulitJ u in a modern 

w?«!i n ‘ ty f 8 economy is not caused 
basically by wa „ e pre5SlJr( j, * Jlie 

mqderi 1 giant firm is concerned 
above all with ns own growth. For 
this purpose it needs an adequate 
cash flow to finance its capital 
expansion. It seeks to maintain and 
! n f‘! ea ( so this cash flow whether 
i - Cx P un diug, stagnant or. even 
oecllmng. Hence It puts up prices 
even when them is u recession. It is 
often able to do this because of Its 
oligopolistic position in the maikct. 
Mr -Levinson orgues that Inflation 
at the level of recent years Is now 
here to stay, We should, he says, 
learn to live with it. Prices ana 
incomes policies have proved abor- 
tive. 

. Th® second main proposition is 
that the Western world is becoming 
bioto and more dominated econom- 
ically by a relatively small number 
ox giant multi-national corporations. 


He suggests rlidt by lMSsratl 
to 400 corporations will controlco 
than 75 per cent of tbe tftsa 
world's corporate assets. Evtoik 
ligures, he claims, do not 
account of Interlocking dlretu* 
joint ventures and common hit 
relations. Mr Levinson urge! 
need for multi-national ictta] 
unions in their dealings urnht 
giant enrpm minus, and lied!!! 
for worker’s participation in 8 
ownership of newly-tormed t« 

rate assets. He describes doa 
incurs along those lines in 
lCiu opa and to n more limned effi 
in North America, 

To many British readers, Ctw 
vutivo and LabDkir, Mr Lffitfi 
rejection of a - prices apd 
policy will not easily be 
And those who shore his 
find it strange that a suppw 
radical writer does not evM n 
sider alternative ways 
with the situation, m BnlP^ 
nrgument about 
monopolies comes eveauw “j 
question of nubile oimenWMF 
failure to aeal with tWs ?*® 
Mr Levinson again 
ability to wrest himself 
ideological limitation! “ ^ 
American trade umomsm. j 
There Is one basic questlj 
ninny British readers 
throws doubt on "** it 

son’s reasoning. Is B |f aa . „ Jj? 
giant firms have usudff 
to expand then; profits Wr 
of self-financed eipaajJJ' | JQ 
are a number o : econgni 
ing some ou the M 

that BritJ.h 'firms .1** 
squeezed betWerti, oa ft - t 
tlie wage claims •JWJSSSon 
the other, price compel 
abroad. , ; 
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John Fuller: To Angus Macintyre 


From windy Llaitaclhanirn to 
F 3 r Achaglachgach just u few 
Nocturnal stanzas penned for you. 

The form is Scottish 
And pocket-sized to suit those wlnt 
Live in a cottage. 


Achaglachgach— is that light ? 

Too many aclis ? Too few ? You might 
Get headed paper. In this light 
Fm going blind 

Wondering how many aehs to write. 
Ach, never mind. 


As dons grow stout from small successes 
Put out by academic presses 
To catch the textbook boom, my gtw.ss is 
They’ll all buy places 
With unpronounceable addresses 
In open spaces. 


By disused pits, on bogs and moors. 

Are shacks for sale with earthen floors. 


it hardly matters that the doors 
Are off their hinges 
As long as they’re within, of com -.e, 
The Celtic fringes. 


Nature is all around and >»> near. 
For us from Brecon to Snowdonia, 
For you from Skye to ( ’iih’i/cnn'ci. 
We often 'go. 

All our exertions make us bonier, 
Nicer, to know. 


Although the landscape’s much enjoyed. 
Still a few fields arc unemployed : 
Campers are not now much annoyed 


Bv concrete Gents 
And where there isn't one. avoid 


Pitching their tents. 


They bring air-beds and doilies, pink 
Paraffin, the kitchen sink . . . 


And thesp are just the sort who think 
It would be deathly 
To usher Rio Tint a Zinc 
Into Dolgellau. 


Expecting W yles to be liktf Borrow 
Has filled the tourist with deep sorrow 
(It will be twice as bad tomorrow;. 

An unspoilt view's 
Unlikely as an uncleaned Corot, 

A Falcon’s news. 


There once were eagles here, don’t wotry. 
They must have left in quite a hurry. 

Now only buzzards wheel and scut ry 
Over Gio'n Drfi*. 

Uig points on every peak ? h’ryri, 

How we mourn thee ! 


Arc we much better ? Aren’t wc fakers 
• aboqt pur fcnccd-off acres ? 
Aren't we the economic Quakers 

In n raid ion •« 


In a cold war 

"riween ihc strikers and strikc-brraVcr*. ? 
What are wc for ? 


|§ ;... A ^tlcvlewin Coed-y-Rrenin ? 

t0 a cow or hen in ? 
gi;;Wbatabout all the jobless men in 
K& V . National Parks ? 

g|£ JiDafce no reference to Lenin 
■: ■ 9 * Karl Marx). 


■ ./ ^ooeraployed are twelve per cent 
a ^ aenau where the rain squalls efent 
!■ slag, a broken tent i. 

... i- "F splintered slate. 

where the profits went, ' 
fJ " 1 ™ who to hate. 


1^%% accusarions. While 
' > h’J?® 0I ^| onie where made a pile, 
■j- -.SR an extinct life-style. 

■■"t ““pie proof ? 

?■ outky on a tile 


•i 1 A outlay on a tile 

^•^V'iAWtBlateroof. • 




It’s mi one's quickie in ihc f’ify, 

1 he bane of the finance committee, 
And yet because of this unprctiy 
Straggling town 
Must of ling/amT s dry. Pity 
To let it drown. 


I think of you in wilder greenery. 
Indulging in gentlemanly vcncry 
In miles and miles of private scenery 
With gun and rod. 

You'd think old workings and machinery 
Completely odd. 


How was vour reading pariy ! Tough ? 
Did you decide once was enough 
Or will your pupils call your bluff 
And come next year ? 

Was it like something out of 
But nut sn queer ? 


Plunging clean limbs into the burn, 
Steering superbly from the stern 
Or watching in the rccd9 for tern 
While you complain 
They haven’t got rhe wits to learn 
Your line on Paine ? 


Poor dears, just now we’re dipping lambs 
While they in Oxford on their hams 
Are sweating through sub-fuse exams 
Though quite reviving, 

Sabbaticals me really shams, 

A form of skiving. 


A chance to swim and look less pale 
Or hit the U.S. lecture trail, 
Modestly — from Smith to Yale — 
Or quirkily — 

Risking co-eds at IVxus, gaol 
At Berkeley. 


I'm glad we didn't cross the pond 
For though the Dollar waves its wand 
I feel somehow we’ve gone beyond 
That second salary, 

And if of greens I'm fairly fond, 

Not grcencry-yallcry. 


Those close-kept manuscripts wc need, 
Acquired through academic greed 
For home-grown Ph.D.s to read : 

Well, let them lie. 

They’ll wait — while Texas barons bleed 
Our history dry. 


Sweating in seminars is not 
The nicest way of being hor. 

The company of one Is what 
I hold most dear : 

The summer’s rotten, but we’ve got 
A hammock here. 


Our estivation with our books 
In our respective rural nooks 
Like nearly ail our actions looks 
Lila compromise. 

We’ve got our alibis, like crooks 
When someone dies. 


And do wc like the life we chose ? 
Might as well ask the blowsy rose 
If it approves the way it grows 
When autumn's near. 

At least I don’t suppose it shows 
When we’re up here. 


Or does it ? We’re as ineognito 
As is the C.I.A. in SEATO , 

A worker Jesuit in Quito 
Selling pardons 
Or trilbied Emperor Htrontto 
In k<m Gardens. 


With luck we can avoid being hated. 
Perhaps our kind are merely fated 

Smilingly to be tolerated . 

Like lunaties-T . 


*«uw ■ . 

Not dangerous but dissipated, 
Not keen to mix. 


— Except our worlds like (.oJciuil-, : loath 
To give up either we live both. 

One for yield and one for growth. 

Contcmptae domin- 
os splcnditlior rei quoth 
The happy Roman. 


Lei’s keep them well apart. Ton late 
Unwittingly you’ll recreate 
The one world in the other. Wait 
Until those craven 
Oxford rituals infiltrate 
Your Scottish haven. 


You’ll be Vice-Chancellor, fit station 
To rule your woolly congregation 
Where you’ll be welcome like an Asian 
In liberal Kenya 

And ban’ed through your inauguration 
At Craig’s encaenia. 


Prelims in shearing. Every lamb 
Must pass. Lectures for ewe and rum 
On weaving skills, plus diagram 
Of warp and weft. 

At breakfast circulate the jam 
From right to left. 


There will be several printed rules 
On what the cows may wear in Schools, 
And only three-legged milking stools 
Will be allowed. 

For ignorance of farming tools, 

Fietds will be ploughed. 


I won’t go on. It isn't true. 

Nor is its opposite, where you 
Take sandwiches to Hall and do 
What yon arc able 
To climb up to a decent view 
Front High Table. 


Or poke your pupils with a straw 
To sec if they're alive, and bore 
Them with all kinds of country lore 
Not known in books 
And imitations of the caw 
Of various rooks. 


The academic’s one excuse Is 
He knows about the gastric juices, 
Suppression of tbe anacrusis 
And Ararat. 

Such subjects no doubt have their uses : 
Leave it at that. 


If these impinge on haute cuisine, 

A deathless verse or the Utiseeu, 

If there’s a soul In the machine 
To prove me wrong, 

Well, that’s OK, but we^ve bodi been 
Around too long. . 


For it’s not only earth that’s cooling. 
Something commands us to quit fooling, 
Mot facts but truth we^houjd be pooling 


In the global vfUagi 

(Though I’m not one for the de-schooling 
Of Father Illich). 


Where has the living starlight gone ? 
The owls are loud where once it shone. 
We see the archetypal don 
Pen in his cloister 
A footnote to a footnote on 
Ralph Roister Dais ter. 


We need some vision to achieve, 

A heart to wear upon oyr sleeve, t . 
We' need a holy spell to weave, 

Some sacred wood 
Where we can teach what we believe 
Will do us good. 


I sec you smile.;' All right, it’s late. 

But, Angus ; though it lies in wait 
With terrible reproaches, fate ’ 

May yet forgive - 

Our scared retreats, tydih small and great, 
And let us Jive. 
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The Athenian galaxy 
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IIIAIIV roSItKOOKIl! 

N(*«ronmH ii— The l-'iclil li Homier 
2f(ipi». A i if (rt* Den I. sell. £3.95. 


Fii colon itil dii.vs, 'l'«m^uni.« possessed 
n single mil iitmil pork, iscrviigeti, 
anil u large slice of even this was 
lopped oft by the British two yours 
before independence. Totliiy, 
iia li final pucks occupy some 3 per 
com of Llie count cy and a larger 
proportion of Tanzania’s lintionul in- 
come is spent oil tlie conservation 


ism, ivitli die eviuiiuol reinnv.il uf 
Altisiii pasturu lists, f-’ni" the ciui.scr- 
vaticm nre.i lie recngniyes that 
ant miii« a mi pa tii in in the form of 
i ii itching is iiicviltthle mid not 
necessarily dole internal io other in- 
terns to provided that .sound inamige- 
mem principles are applied. One 
principle, rhai iiiil'uriaiiaioiy raises 
issues fiiiicluiticiiLiil to Inin tan lights, 
JS Ihai licrnuiii rotitiireiiienis must 
iitu overrule any oilier, u tenet Hint 
is not easily explained by a white 
conservator to u Musui nioran. 


lUi.X IVAHNKK 


Men of Athens 


2 fv|pp including uniitinihfied plates. 
Mod ley Head. £4.51). 


of natural resources, it is said, them 
is die case in the United .Stares. The 


policy of hahmeing tiro needs of 
flume, tourists and native residents 
lias been fairly successful. Tun- 


In describing Ngtirongmn, the 
■in i Inn" sketches its origins, vegeiu- 
i inn, florin vi n-a*. curui vnres and birds, 
tvitii a In si nr. v of its use liv primi- 
tive mini. Hinder 1 1 tribes and Eure,. 


zanin has been' fortunate, however, lj u, "ers, set tiers and tourists 

in her publicists, who include r IUL ' !l ,!i £,ia 


Bernard Gmmek 
Louis Leakey for 


for Sereugeti, 
Olduvui. Linn 


. , ,, -:;' a, y n f’' om the literature, 
nut Mr I- nsbrooke's nwn associa- 
tions with the urea reach back 



be linked to Ngnrongoro, of which 
he was tlie first conservator of rbe 
Lruter nnd the surrounding Consor- 
vtillnu Area. 


value 


Ngonnigorn is strictly speaking a 
ruble ru and not a crater, being the 


t ,., . 'j* t ; airle. lie calls it a 

blessing m disguise” since it 
keeps rich liuicl locked up in reserve 
u util limn has learnt m 
without destroying it. 


use it 


Although some I iter.it u re 


It has I ici'ii said a I liuttsuiul limes 
that i lie tifrli century ac is one of 
the must inipiiriunl epochs irt 
hiumiii history ; hut this docs not 
muke it iiuy die less true. Nor enu 
there ever' lie (no many studies of 
the period, provided they are 
written discerningly; it has almost 
iiulimiLed facets und stimulates 
pmfitiiEde trains of thought. Tho 
late Sir Maurice limvr.i's Perixican 
Athens ( 1971 1 iviis excel lei it, ami so, 
in a dilferem way. is Rex Warner’s 
bonk, which is dediruied to Bowra. 

Men of Athens differs from 
Rtnvra’s — und from other studies on 
the same general theme — because it 
Is mulnly biographical. True, rho 
fullest surl of biographical approach 
is impossible, because we do not 
know enough uhmit the men’s lives 
(and of the women we know virtu- 
ally untiling). But literary, psycho- 
logical hiugrnphy is possible; tho 
astonishing literary works which pro- 
liferated in tiiis Hgc make it Justifi- 
able, indeed irresistible, to attempt 


saying. l»,-r.iiin- mi many hooks on 
historical themes, published on both 
.sides „r tin- A I (an lie, fail in their 
primary purpose of immiiirmVittioii : 
the language they Use is nut skilful 
or sjiiiiuliiiing cnongli to bring dim 
elusive phenomenon about. 

Is the fifth reiiiui'v lie, to use cur- 
rent jargon, re leva n l ? Yes, of course 
it is; partly because this conceit I ra- 
tion of lulciit iii one time nnd place 
is unique. and therefore worth per- 
petual .study and sperulaiimi ; and 
partly because the individual literary 
(and artistic) mast erpie res of the 
age are crammed full of themes that 
me not only pc mini mm Imt 

linn 
one 
anol lie 


r il,t l ” minute rigln b- U, 1*®®* 
with that iimst 


Socrator 

'.‘"l*- tliiitk that we S ti 
Lern him. dirnnrli tim . 


of 


gj^wrs ago, ller.rn.nn Peter 
vi mud ly initbitig about*- * ***■ 


ce rn him, thriatg], ,jj '£39? SriST .Tculloetion 

,iertieurcid,t! iMmh 


fragments of lime past 
■j ^10 one another against a 


Mere the present author 

| imi J' 11 , Sp?i!!' re * r#lw k Xs JESmaT" rustic backgrmu) cl. 

i « Jacking in other sfcSL now used the same tech- _ - 

leaves t no issue wide own WJ n. first novel, but to « bmirgeois capitalism as it has been 

Mr Warner thinks Ins purpose : the gloom has resurrected in the Federal Republic, 

miters must have snet-nlm^ ,.y‘ c j t0 something like des- As site fades into the mists of Bait’s 
...mv mu ! ,m bnve loved truth so utAiVU the assorted fragments of disillusion, his mood heroines in- 

inuigtily topical. Sometimes it Is iV i ,,0t **iiuctlmig else — Iris that nrnko up Roth- 
Allieniaii writer, sometimes nYiIn"' 110 sou ' ? 
it her, who seems itinsi ** ennrem- 


pnrnry 


SWm sad the __ 

|am that niako up 
Tiij have become pieces of evid- 
h harshly incriminating the 


It is perlmns straiiBe hmin..„Efen snirits of earlier years- the lean years from 1945 to 1918, an intelligent, poteiuiaiiy uaiigcroiis Norway, the first killing the man 
ter such a vast nunibe 3 it 52 narrator— the charac- press in on his mind. Had anything 8 SS 1 * t, i" t froni Lloyd’s of London whom Cant 




pedition and Viet mini. And Mr 
Warner's elm liter- heading before 
Thucydides rings number modern 
bell: “ Furipides and Insecurity”. 
But one ought not to spend too 
much time hunting out topicalities 
because the main point about this 
almost frighteningly great, inex- 
plicably great, galaxy of simult anc- 
ons in nearly simultaneous talent is 
1 1nn it has always been topical. 


hi uti area already replete with Al . a 

topless volcanoes. From the rim rl> Ie f ♦jurmiis omission, since 
nl llic cmicr ,Tl«ihZo2 °i ™ wor ^ od 1 ">= . is 

saucer, 200 square miles hi extent ill? hn/l? . Ja,u ‘ vai, ..M* w ' ck ’ t ’ ond ’ 

“ is fflw -St'S 

hi ways “ relentless mul efficient 
I ill titers, who once they have 
selected their iiiiiirry seldom fail to 


Fnglidi. This is soim-iliing that needs 


After a brief (surely loo brief t dis- 
cussion of those interesting men. the 
Sophists • -wlmiii we find it so tlifit- 


wordiwliile duty. 


this us 


— tng to see 
a kind of glorified WhJps- 
nactc. a self-tonruincd unit whose 
problems can be solved within the 


perimeter. Mr Fuslironke Is at some bring it * !*! 

s. i-l'ss, _ however, that both kliP': 1,1 Xv 


Behind beautiful walls 


zoologically and hydrofugically the 
cr.it ei is part of a much i.irgci 
ecnsy.Mom etiihraciug the surroimd- 
,r| g cnnsei iMiniii area and bey mid. 

I he pi c, lilein with Ngoroimm o, as 
witli any other urea roquiring con- 
servation. is to detennine its op- 
ttinnni land use. l-'or tlie crater 
li . ,t ‘ fuels little doubt 

Hus i n Pi, us wildlife and tour- 


found only ihiriy-iiinc were .success 
fill. 


TJiis 


dues not, howi-ver. del rnd 
fi imi the piiim «t the Inmk, which is 
to present u whole picture, to out- 
line the considerably complex rela- 
tionships involved, and to draw 
gcuei ut conclusion-- about its man- 
ngeiin-iu as n viable system. 


I\ l:. VVINfl.R : 

(ircck Furl if icut inns 

Rnntli-dgi- and Kegan Paul. 


rightly prefers to atlributd tlif _ 
licit defences Ht MesienMo W UALLAi ’ ! 


•I7flp| 

Ui.71. 


Jersey wildlife 


fiIiUAI.I» l>UHHi:u, : 
Catch i\Ie a Col aims 
221pp. Collins. £1.60. 


(the Cohdais Einni) ami Mexico ffnr 
t he Volt an*, rabbit and the Tliiek- 
billeil purnitj. 


From the liuilding of the defences 
uf Jericho, prohalily in rite seventh 
millennium nr, to tlu- construction 
of the Mnginoi and Siegfried [.lues 
in this ceimny uuni have uiideav- 
imred to l'm-i iTv their cities nr fron- 
tiers. Tlmugli obviously restricted by 
tlie resotirces availidde to ilium, they 
have const mil ly alined m produce 
artilicinl harriers ns militarily up 
tn date as pov-jhlc, which would 
eiiahle tin-in to resist assaults by 
enemies more powerful ilimi them- 
selves. The ninjor Greek develop- 
nienlK in the phimting nnd design 
ut fortifications took place in the 


Incidentally, the idea ol stalemate. 

namely that Hellenistic defensive ..... ... .. ^ 

systems event daily hi-ciuiie a match years 269-360 nr rather lhffl My look of Strangers 
even for the iiiosi advanced siege- early third century as r , 

tecliiiiiiue. lias been coinitmiily held; and with equal good 
hut now some In-lieve that the effi- Aegnsihenu’s defences In the 
clem Hellenistic besieger could still third century instuud of of Strangers, I tin Dallus 

take any riiv except the very few early Fourth as Sci aaton prjw* * ' ’ 
dial could .ifl'oril the sophist bated The treatment of siegK»« 


ptTRR M WITT : 


Hamburg : Kownhli. r ’- 


IS dreamy SimimniRshildcr 


Roll’s wo, Id collapses almat hi in 
when he i unlives that Rebecca lias 
been supplementing die modest 
family income with remittances 
from oilier, less ideologically sound, 
lovers. 

The story of Roll's deception is 
adroitly interwoven with newspaper 
dinings, propaganda material, mid 
oilier glimpses uf West German 
society in the postwar years; and it 
becomes evident iliac Rebecca stands 
for die whoredom inherent in a 
whole way of life, namely liberal 


Aft A1 IIA UMISTIi: : 

Elephants Can Rcmciuher 
256pp. Collins. £1.60. 

This lime an Ariatiiie-Oiiver-iinn- 
l’oirot slury, one of those in which 


the aim is m solve a Inng-past 
mystery for the sake of the living 
young. 


new India-set adventure uf Inspector 
Chute invokes tEie smell, speech, 
thought uf model n India fur belter 
than many a more sei ions writer 
can ? This latest is m dn with a child- 
kid i lapping in Bombay and Glinio, 
faced with an intolerable superior, 
.saves the day in all respects Imt his 
own advantage. 


ct'easingly bitter; images of the Nazi 
regime and his unde Rnsha, mira- 
culously turned up rich again after 
the leun years from 1945 to 19-18, 


MICHAEL CKICHTON I 
The Terminal Man 
247pp. Cape. £1 95. 

The author of The Aiulruniedu F2.25. 
Si ruin has written another goad 
story in that fertile borderland 
between SF and die thriller pi'opcr. 

Here, with sufficient realism rcin- 


CAVIN LVAI.L : 
Blame the Dead 
320pp. Hinkler 


HI-.I.l.NA OSIKIKM-' : 

Fay-Day 

2 23 pi i . Iliokler ami Siougliiuii. £2 ID. 

Willi n muled, iniolligcni sadness 
Miss Osborne develops the compli- 
cated story of Dr L.iiiiuur, craning 
back to F.ngUiiul from a corrupt Gulf 
Shnikdom in a grey, nearly empty 
life, then finding himself si range l.v 
confused with another mini who had 
used his name nnd brought him to 


and Stoughton. 


greater grief. Hut through Chinese 
nil 


Tlie real passion in James Card’s 
life (and one would guess in Gavin 
Lyall’s) is guns. Shots here with the 
„ , Remington sleeve gun, there with the 

forced by a substantial bibliography, Wulthcr, shots in France, in England, 
an intelligent, potentially dangerous Norway, the first killing the mail 


boxes of mystery in London, Beirut 
anil rhe Cult 5 , Latimer works through 
io a twilight with glimmers uf hope. 


DELL SHANNON : 
Murder with Love 
253pp. GolEaiit-z. £1.80. 


Los Angeles liospitul. The book 
will be of special interest to com- 
puters and their attendants. 


ther conclusion— which coafrcmu ! u whom events happen, whose 
with a great challenge. Ft niiig concern is with his own 
on great, contral themes sadi at of repulsion at everything 
life and thought of Socrates, iha eon around him. This sombre- 
which have been tackled on Iomh poetic young man is sent by an 
nbie occasions, there i$ still tii untie friend, when indisposed, 
niL'iiso amount of research to I fci understudy to o rendezvous 
done. True, many of the (inn hi girl of unknown antecod- 
probnbly lost for ever. Bit win i; there follows a- pursuit of n 
surely, still await recoustnutiMi mite German mirage, the- tot- 
t lie future: nnd reconttrcuiM, i i unbourgeois iovo uffuir 
to n point, will be possible, if the hero, and Ids 


Whether it was Me 109s or Dicn 
Bien Flin. Whether it was a free 
economy or eternal love. We be- 
lieved in every swindle of theirs. 
But now we've had L-iiniigh. The 
joke’s over. 

And as the hook ends, we see Roll 


was supposed to he guarding, the Well, Jason Gn»ce is fie it ling his little 
others fired in tangles wufi the brown baby ^t Inst, 
various skull diggers who did not ^^^8 founda bride, 


turning to thoughts of building o new 
Jerusalem, u Germany reborn, that 


DICK FRANCIS : 

Smokescreen 

220pp. Michael Joseph. £1.95. 

Even given Dick Francis's high 
standards, an elegant construction, 
in which we see the parts and their 
potential ides, and ara as much 
excited to discover how he puts them 


who did 

want Card to find nut why the Lloyd’s 
man died, but did wunt to catch up 


with what he was biding, holding or 
handing over. Breath less thrills 


cicully patient, penetreiiiig and jtwkcca, arc successful 
cuius insight is devoted to tbiswiiMt affiliations, und indeed com 


if fair. Both will expunge the memories that bear together ns what happens when ho 
is mistress, him down. However, this sudden does. The hero is a happily married 
in avoiding decision to act— on the part of an stuntman film star, locales include 


hold readers far more Ilian adequa- 
tely for more than the usual pages, 
but, recollccLcd in tranquillity, 
there is something nf an inade- 
quately motivated muddle here und 
there. 


and Lieutenant Mendoza’s children 
can’t disentangle Mcxican-Spnnisii 
nnd Cnliforni nu-Ainericaii, nnd 
there’s been ail earthquake, and-— 
you wanted to know about _ llie 
crimes ? In herweeu detectives’ 
domesticities, they’re rherc mo, but 
we’d like more time for them, 


Cfois of any other kind ; but 


inveterate armchair critic of life — 
does not entirely carry conviction. 


desert, goldmine, and Kruger 
National Park. Some oddly iimvm- 
ning horses give a grace-note hi a 
symphony tumultuous with thrills. 


Utah cats 


II. K. V. KEATING ; 

Inspector Ghotc Trusts the Heart. 
191pp. Collins. £1.50. 

It is common gossip that H. R. F. 


F.D Me J! AIN : 

Sadie When She Died 

180pp. Huniish Hamilton. £1.80. 

Man’s wife found slashed, intruder, 
easily picked up, confesses. But 
Carclla suspects that husband 
finished her off. How lo find out ? 
A. good situation, hut solution by 
the most obvious route, therefore 
ungripping. Stiil, this is the twenty- 
fifth novel of the eighty-seventh 
dard is 


GEORGES S1IHKNON : 

The Cot 

Translated hy Bernard Frechtimm 
155pp. Huniish Hamthnn. £1,50. 


Despite the nrcasionul fictional 
aside— mutant workers, translation 
machines— tho purpose of the bonk 
is unashamedly didactic. The scrip- 
tural tone nf letters written by tne 
sjiflvs mul nf deathless pronounce- 


Keating has never been To India, but precinct, and 
can this possibly be true when each high enough. 


reclnct, and tlie sum 


still 


Almost by accident, it seems, a 
tenderness burgeons in this story 
and gives it a quality lucking from 
recent, rather pretentious non- 
Maigrct Si me no ns. This tenderness 
is, as one could expect, the fruit 
of hatred, of an intricately pre- 
served feud between elderly hus- 
band and wife in suburban Paris. 


« hook of wr miners, i un nanus ■ , ■ " M1 iii s OV er 

it l?«2£?»lr lhe into ihe^iiikiiiR narrative, si. that the 

licfciisiii' urrliiii-i iiiir till iirmintl thnnighmit sensible and: Mj&’Vji jjsgmalic, tcclinologicnl cui- f ““ k.S,,., : Llnctid* 
tlicir cin nits. Many photographs, vincing. ami a large numto dwy ad g population with closed, is utlnt mstnictia. 
maps, pltius anil ifi oust nirt inns up- -sieite enginw, appliances, aiWi^allMblo minds. These, the eul- One murid, u stude 


pear at 

till Ollgll 


convi-iui-iit 
lie bonk. 


pi II ill u 


I'.xii-nsut- use is in. iik' of ]*liilint of link' dun hu somol inies, the outset, theiinrrulivo line, 

Uyz.iui nun's hoi ks («■ 211(1 nr) on hnti plarc.s nue-ldlaiU Sta ne-t nr p ^Jj r thin and usad to Tittle purpose, 
liciiiiniis iiiicl sicvtccial'i. It is nuist {IcfciisivL' nosii tons wlteic lo ushor In the list nf unec- 
tisefully and romiiiiingly Ui'imni- pines would .fit nioro cogiwvju^ 1 accounts of saintliness and 


,-■■■ In titles m e covered. lle.W.LTytsjxi ibo cultured, act n.s a severe asked him what lie miglu do to 

ciates tliu Impmiance oF.ot WjiM m across which rhe kuleidu- please Sayedina Siiuykh, and his 

reply was mie wind, " Phikr / I 


assault und dufance, and Muslim mysticism cun play, 

lit tie dint hu somo; inics, for f«®Wromitie outset, iliei 


After 


twelve such nnimal books, 
C.eruid Darrell appears to have 
evolved un effortless technique in 
liglH, entertaining rending. Possibly 
this is an illusion, for he slates quite 
fit inly hero that writing a book is a 
tusk that he views with abhorrence, 
even at tlie best of times.,- The 
moment when he found that his zoo 
in Jersey was more than E30.000 in 
ttie red was clearly not a propitious 
tune to write, imt it saw the begin- 
Rings of MerwRerie Manor, In which 
ne expliuued not only why be wanted 
a zoti hut how he hoped tliut eventu- 
ally it would become a trust. In 
Caich Me q Cotnhns ih«j Jersey Wild- 
life Preservation Trust is born, tak- 
ing over die zoo and injecting {( with 
h ndw lease of life. Onco agalii tho 
author steels hufnself to the abhor- 
rent tusk, and the result Is a delight- 
ful, if rather inconsequential, 
■l-couiu of happenings in and out of 
llie onimal cages, combined witli col- 
lecting expedit tabs to Sierra Leone 


Tlie world inhabited by Mr Dar- 
rell is essumially the world of 
EiiiuM Tiioinpsan Sotun, Henri 
Pubie, Aesop and Joy Adamson. It 
can be described uccm utelv, senti- 

llmlVv y ’n‘f V - , ic ? Jly i frivo- 

chooses mninlv 

^.,/h i er - a,,d ■ tl,L T 0 ore indeed 
some Injurious situations. The chim- 


jerind from 8uU tn 1(10 »u 


plIHt’S 

sit.md that Pliili.n was u realist, imt 1‘iofrssor Winter cnui»>|««nmantta| nig| lls t| f w i,| t .|, t ln 
(he pure llicnrist tiiiii .some srlinlnrs marizes that. gpprcciBt I MJ| *LnJFw|mncipally composed. Tlio& 

n university librariui 

fnl’AH mini 1 tliA ini 


believe lie wits. Professor Winter 
dues mil regard examination of the 


Professor Whiter charing 
...arizes that appreciation i lor 

military architecture .... „ UillVUIAILy IftUIUKIUII 

ilrtiis (infill IP develop takoji over the job 


Hiucr 1ms confined biiiiself 

to the history of the 

advances made by the Greeks dur- 
ing these centuries. 


itiiy most sound, l or instance, lie genius 


To examine nnd inrerpret a vast 
quantity of evidence from situs till 
over the Greek world, from Sicily to 

Pamphylia — 1 e ™‘ - ! ■ ' ■ 

inense 


snare room, leopards escane auDn * " ni . PW «( 

the lavatory and " dis hio heof” ciaicc ^ jV many scholars, nf the cor- 
thnt the A means hrS£ In'* nout r - espo,ld L l,fi developments in Greek 


re in tlie unes mil regard exainhiarion of the dents ottg 111 tQ develop- recently taken over the job „ 

m. I 1 . K. del ui loti ciironiilogy of individual liiations" wo nioct that elm feat, the previous librarian, who ^ ni i nn Inc v ~n F Ta sn WWQ f , the 

.»lf largely sites us uf piimarv iniponance, but rnmhinatioii pt beauty and m odd circumstances. IIS* 1 experiencing self”, is 

manifold Ins iliroiniloginil Imdings are geiiei-- that is the hail mark ol w ^^overy of Kasul’s notebook, [lurt* ii%Sory^I”th« lias to be 

polished away hy the peipcUial 
turning from it towards the Lorn 
in tlhihr . . . . 

Oil that sort of ground, Mr Dallas 
safe enough, if inexpressibly 
tedious at times. When it comes 
to constructing a narrative, indeed 
when it comes to constructing a 


ssSSSHS'S Augustus expands 


sieflccmft, iiIhii imposes numerous 
j problems. Professor Winter makes 

teacup; The story of the'fnr i»,i» lI,st,nct advanc F s in three important 
wlin am.iiiiiRMii.. .... ... a . ^ lespects over those who have previ- 


?ur,IS Wit to he u Spot-nosed 
monkey small enotiph to fit 
teacup. Ihq story 0 f the fa t muy 

'at°.i a , C ul *. ut on ancJ . suffo- ousjy worked cm parts of The sanVc 


C. M. WELLS : 

The Gcrniun Policy of Augustus 

if the Arciiacolo- 


cated the thatpw is accninnanie J , &n pa, , ls ? f « ,e san « 

a druwing which evokes rust a him f C • ’ i l l 01 ^ ,L * n|,,l * L1 stly expresses 

of the sou side postcard J 1 S'* to Si; veial noicd pit- 

■ posicaro. decesiors. Ho nivsfnitn 


An Exuiniimtion 
gicul F, vide nee 


legioivs were fi«tr°ye d 


The book is admirably an* 14 ® 


.... decessors. He presents a wide-ranging 

■■ The sqripus and soiiictimes trade SPTOT °, f ^ history of Greek forti- 
episotJcs^, pev'cr quite g Q | n denth ' f ,cat >°n-design, drawing on material 

from their contrast with humour of e rom ^ greaf , n 4 ni ^’l' of sites, 

this kind, so, that tho book is easily * ro J n Akr^jos and Argos to Xanthos 
read and easily put down. There Is Ba , d x X ,,lai » a » d from ancient techni- 
also some rather slipshod writinc cal pniiorcotic writers and historians. 
Oliver Graham Jonas, flown 


337pp. Ckiii-ndoii lTuxs 
University 1 ’ii-sn. £(». 


Ox f<ud 




studuiit from Nnlib, 


tried several limes to get him into 
conversation, hut each time I 
ended up doing sonic lusk around 
the zawiyyu- . . • 

The enemy of man is himsolC— or 
rather that illusion ol selfhood 

• . • alto flvntnll.vHlIn 


he experiences in the drcant-staui 
call normal consciousness. In 


SrW • or Kasu * s notebook, 
Sflrf Wlt “, ^ 1C strange hypnotic 
Bl w in abstract picture o 1 ' *'te 
Sr. 1 ** 11 , sends the young 


an abstract picture on his 
JI» sends the young man 
'vyage, during which lie 

t taiiS?* t 8 * 8 " 1 ” fto use a phrase 
the blurb describes the 


^'U^^Hiayols the mysteries 


is 


J^siastafS 


prose style, fervour and belief are 
;arl\ 


not nearly enough. 


Roman historians depend frequently 
on tliu specialist— the nrcliaeologisc, 
the numismatist, (lie pupyrningist — 
but the specialist dues not often bc- 


Jersey tn perform 
btiebn the lioness, removes stillborn 


a caesarean 


to 

on 


Cnnniul I I , Miinuiiviio, n|ZWipiM| MUG?l NUI UllUi Uf* 

, rnB " es many explore- have as ui'Cimiimidutiiiulv towards the 
1 ?, th oE well- chosen sub- historian as does the uiuhor nf this 


tens hum -m- -- -. -nurse m o 

showing how in the y,. 
the inhabitants of Ju.f cSearJaL 
the Rhine became w™* 

described them « iiMfltt 
in his time they were nj D « |ri ^W 

"“•5S3f m «» 


e blackboard 


“411EY: 


- c “ ri " cd ,h “ -^S5£f S 

Angus and Robertson. 


In 


£2. 



A CHANCE 
FOR 

NEW AUTHORS 


5‘ind lor GETTING INTO PRINT— 
a bosk et uoj pned to help you 
<j?t publ'Shod. ADDED BONUS : 
a serra'> of monthly av/ards for 
h«t manjacrlpts. culminating in 
•m annua: pr \zb of C500. 


Drill : D*pvlT»M TL52 
JAMA r PUBLIBJlfkO COUPAHV HD 
KorUi EU**I, POi? 1 US 


V 8 i d , li from the sto- 
mach of the. mother, while birds, we 
are told, do. not seem to display the 
same aniqutU of character as anl- 
metis do. 


Jects. Thirdl 

sly pait_ 

history of Greek siegecraft. 


- ..ly, attention is con- 

tluuously paid In the contemporary 


The pace, however, beguiles the 
reader past such 
the style ensures 
accepted at ■ conversational 


Part One deals with the factors 
affecting Greek selection of city- 

nF l0S ;v« Tn P i rt T? wn ' heart 

of , the work, Professor Winter 


nonsense, while ^ investigates materials, masonry- 
• that words at e 8ly ! es * , antI sitliip of defences 

only’; n a , , ii^Sdt S K deXo-e^'Sc. SU?S gS, ,? c .f? 1 * 
ifiod wre a oorj.ien, ScorJ“l '™ - “S25H 


book. In aider to combat the fash- 
ionable view that Augustus whs from 
the start an opponent nf imperial ex- 
pansion, anxious only to give tho 
empire safe defensive frontiers, 
C. M. Wells scrutinizes the archaeo- 
logical evidence front the Rhineland. 
Switzerland and tlie country south of 
the Danube, to find out whut this evi- 
dence tells us. He is convinced by it 
that Augustus,. Following the e, stab- 


missed ones, come school 
shifts, which explains why they do 
not seem to leurn much. The other 
Whites in the pluce are too much 
for him, using him while openly 

despising him, and even Cromwell 

SJMSE \°.i.ich 0 ho SS 



Tlie Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 

L. -.1 -- am <A nnllAMtum r\f TYinrva in a 


e product si collection of maps. 


Augustus’s policy JJJ "*J I S Jj 
Then, 

archaeological evident 18 - t - . 

urnl tlie concUisionstoD inc ^ first job, with the mins in the strike which I 
it arc clearly find * u< -\ Department of Labour, on a neighbouring plantation. Fin 

With Dr Wells asjnj s year in New Guinea re- ally, Mrs Weston, the inspector 

reader is taken on alj"' i The ! Wire Cltusroom is from Education, who rightly doe 
and told which has 2«siy _th e . 


defies ah atlas ns 'a collection of maps in a We produce TV Times Concise AUasof die 

volume’. The Times Publishing Division defi nca World. More than an atlas. 


it rather differently. Take a look at 'A* Tims 
Concise Atlas of the. World and you'll see wliat 


and told which has ,P«' a n0[ gt obligatory novel not believe he has Rot ' J 

which badly, al ^ hjJft cfijjjj* o^erience. The Programme, ardently thouBh he 

From time i 5^^ anTv ^l.u S ‘P 6 r °ofeil area, turns out cupboards in search of ‘t 


inscription b|^ > -Charte 

preted. has a surpnj« ^ne^J^lhouap in lhe rainv Cummins ’ 8 career in edurtnon in 
ccU: often there are cSSf ■ a ® e ..J* Wentli. Climles .developing countries cnds abruptlyv 
always there is 8 r , rece . n tly graduated It is 1 the paltriness of Cum 1 *' 11 * 

*' Samian /. i,. io spemi a year egocentricity that du N* ll, tf J* . - ■ 

dmastar.- . a native Laziness, boredom, . 


examines in detail 

•»jr, ...cjr woiiio oe quat- rr^-' “-; K ‘ u i' 1 . , '?nt of each mujc 
* > *»-. 1 pOTmonent record re- 11011 of fortifications: curtain 

Sl£wSr. J mSTCS ffS ® ® **■' ^ -stsrz-az 


pie sorvntion 
one 
Jersey 
(ad dre 

tho capers that led 
into piucc : he has been 
our world, too. 


curtajn-walls, conquest apd glory in thc highest es 
teem and (hat in the north us else- 
most where lie thought in terms of con- 



whfd. 

within five « m 


ieSra'n. J-- M «5 «| 

is a special oppa™ 1 * erepnc^? # 
for the benefit 


not, like the author 

skilled archaeologist 


shattered by die utterly unexpected 


■ssii-jrtisss 

with interest. 

Sipuld bd gratefu! for 



aster. 


“oWj __ ........... 

an't. ’Jonathan, as iiis for sex. comic characters . 

1 . b/S .. 1 ! 0 ““Stains overy. , 


Published 30 October 1972. Trice £• 7.75. 
Available from good bookshops everywhere, or 5 ft 
wc mean. case of difficulty from The Times Publishing 

There arc mapn, ofcmirsc! ^4 pages of them Division,. -. .* . ; 

reproduced in 6 colours. TJicy Jiiclude 15 brand- TlielblieS CoilCLSe AtJaS 01 UlCWOrld 

new maps of comirbations, illustrating more 

dearly than any text the changing face of our 

planet, the treads in population movement. 

The 40 page introductory sect ion covers 
everything from the origih and^ geology of the 
Eatth tn the techniques of liavigalioa— aimatc, 
vcgciatipn, th^e environment, population, food, \ 
industry, energy, trader tourism and travel. The 


lAn teuTi oven'- SYmpauiiriit n rri.. 

,a&t Mnv 0 S. C tti for him - There subject in all this. BurCii 

■ ny chiWr eq for the num- ' observations, in on irriiatiiig _pr« 


Places, 


start, and , ent tense, never rise witch 
S Qn, h^bDf«I? e, J3 are sent away,- above a whine ; and as J 
fte chiij„ 0f P.^n.rains uoticcs pupils,: who knows ttb.at IT 
! , rotl * Including. the dis- 1 thoughL.abovt it all? 


intlcx contains 90,000 inmce, hiany of them afi 
new ua today’s news* 


To ; The TimeR Concise Atlas of the World . 
Times FublieliEnj 
I^ondon KC4P4I 


Ttnies Publish Eng Division, Printing House Square, 


PleasaEFnil roc cnpy/les cf Tlie Time* Cvinciaft/lihi 

of lhe World £7-75 P*«s 5«P io cover 

■rid pucWne. I eruloae chequu/pcntaludn- value f, r - 

made payable to I'lmca Ne wspaii exs |im t s:d 
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Marx and the Godhead 


AMIlNI) Til. VAN i.ia uwi.iv 


Critique oF lleuvcn 
306pp. I.uiicTivni'ili. £2.50. 


The t-lediou uf a Dutcfi professor 
from a Cmfiolic University to deliver 
tlie Gilford Luciurcs ut the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen promised an 
interesting series. A rend Tli. van 
Lecuivcn lias furl her enriched the 
mixture by making Marx the for us 
of his lectures. “ Natural theology ” 
has never been advanced in such a 
context before, but then Marx lias 
never been expounded from such ii 
perspective. The present volume 
covers the first series ( J 970). The 
second and final series of his 
Giffords (J972) will complete the 
" Critique of Heaven and Earth 


Critique of Heaven deals with the 
development of Marx’s thought from 
his earliest writings till the manu- 
scripts of 1844. Tiie fact that this 
subject can now occupy a volume by 
itself is another indication of current 
interest in the early Marx. There is 
general agreement that Marx's emi- 
gration to Paris marked a turning- 
point in Jus life and tho develop- 
ment of his thought. Commentators 
inevitably look back from this pers- 


f 'active to judge the early works, und 
uok forward in tracing the develop- 


ment of liis mature posit ion. 
Although Professor vnn Leeuwen 
tells us tliiit this is his intention, his 
trcuemeiu of the early Marx is signi- 
ficant Jy different. He does not look 
at the curlie.u writings from the pers- 
pective of 1M44 ; rather he begins at 
the beginning und traces the way in 
which certain fundamental issues 
recur and are transformed. This js 
an important jncthodnlogicul point, 
since i lie Critique of Heaven is nm 
simply uu exposition nf Marx’s criti- 
cism of religion. 

A good deal of aiioniinii is paid to 
three essays which Marx wrote ut the 
age of seven teen us part nf his final 
exam finin'! ms m tliu Trier Gyuiiiii- 
-si u in. Certain recurrent themes in- 
dicate (hat beyond the academic re- 
quirement.* the young man used the 
opportunity tn grapple with the 
pressing question of how he was to 
live lus life. Tt is not made clear, 
but it may he tlmt such questions are 
regard ed by Professor van Leeuwen 
as sufficiently close to whai used to 
be called “natural theology” to 
justify n study of Marx within the 
scope of the Gifford Lectures. In 
“ Reflections of a youth before choos- 
]ng a profession ”, Marx speaks of 
roe Godhead ” as an impersonal 
force guiding men in the exercise of 
their freedom, setting up before 
nieiti the goal of ennoblement and 
perfection. This choice involves a 
sacrifice nt 4 cured of xe I ('-gratifica- 


tion. Although there is 1111 “ ecclcsi- 
1 ology," no concern for the coin- 
inuiiinn of those committed to this 
goal, Professor van Leeuwen secs in 
this essay nor only n rhrist illogical 
theme (sacrifice for the sake of man- 
kind) hut n trinitarian theme (ilie 
I'irsr Person is the Godhead, the 
Second the ideal which fascinnles 
und draws man, ami also the testi- 
mony of the Spirit within). 

The next main area of discussion 
concerns Marx's doctoral disserta- 
tion, including the preparatory 
studies. Although once again the 
occusion is ucadcmlc, Marx uses a 
discussion of Democritus, Epicurus 
mid Phiiurrli to advance his thinking 
mi Ins own position and career. The 
same issues of frctxloin and sacrifice 
For the suke of mankind recur, and, 
as Professor van Leeuwen points out, 
Marx tended tn understand his own 
role in the light of the historical 
parallels from his academic work. 
Epicurus lived in that awkward 
period after the completion of 
Aristotle’s system. Yet he was 
rightly regnrded as a true Pronto- 
rheiis. So Marx, a restless inheritor 
oF Hegel, saw the historical necessity 
or n 1 new liberator who tvas prepared 
to free men nt his own personal 
cost. 

The cost came soon enough, with 
the exclusion of the Young Hegel- 
ians from important university posts 


h.V Hie Minister of I'ublic Worship 
Marx could hardly avoid identifica- 
tion with I’rni net hens as lie watched 
the theological faculty of llniin ph| V 
tho part of an obedient Hermes to 
the wishes of the slate. Mm a was 
forced nut of the university to make 
his way In tin: world, ami interpreted 
thin in letters to Arnold Huge as cri- 
tical philosophy's turning from 
theory Jo praxis. This was further 
emphasized by his emigration to 
I’uris and the revolut binary new 
world Llliil lie hoped to find there. 


lime Marx was at a 
l '"an can Bliard JgJhk 

lodging howto piSS life* 

'rt. ■ _ ■ 


As already indicated, it is not dear 
how Professor van l.cemvcn wishes 
ro relate all this to "mil urn I theo- 
logy ”. It could he argued that the 
■schoolboy moved from a revealed 
theology to a natural theology. Theo- 
logians have seen certain common 
elements in human experience us 11 
basis for religious beliefs. Viewed 
from Lhc opposite direction, it could 
be said that these elements in reli- 
gion simply bear witness ro certain 
elements in our humanity. Thus Marx 
the student moved (rain natural theo- 
logy to a very reputable humanism. 
Perhaps the “ natural theology ” is 
supposed to linger since Marx never 
tried to justify his early view that 
mail should choose the service of 
mankind, lint Prnfcssm van Leeu- 
wen does not bring nut strongly 
enough' the criticism of philosophy 
and religion which is found even iii 
the schoolboy essays. Even ut that 


. 111 uu 

nvitte imaginary 1 wnrE? J. h ? c 
tlie world wrongly uL*®^ 
Kill., i. true SEnSrSni 

>'■ Ik U.o I.SkTfcciAf 

jopliy. wliicl, wos to eSS 
Free themselves of false 
ness, and create the tiwsSfr 
N h ‘ i X J e I ,| * ,on created affi 
such false consciousness, £ j 
German idenlnm- 



Anlhologics 


W Sir Hu«h. and CKFNHii.i.. 
Won mi Sails. Edited by 


ii.Hsciousness, cH^ 

German ideologj- changed t«U 
Hence the final criticism oj r 2 
bach, who m other respects bdFd 
the considerable contribatua! 
Chung, ng even natural theokya 
mu I tropology, if anythK 
seenis to have moved front rasa 
theology to humanism. Thtihi 
discussion or illusion, he sWS 
door behind him. Proleisar n 
Leeuwen is well aware of iflfc. 
and it is surprising that lie dwa 
try to indicate how a Gifford kora 
can continue after 1844. 


We. Nanny bays. Ed it oil t.y 
Diana Lady Avebury. Un- 
umbered pages. Dennis Dobson. 

SOP- 


ntonts until the next war iuukc out 
ami it went to Singapore with newly 
acquired Blenheims to replace its 
ancient Wapitis and its more recent 
Harts. The squadron was thus a 
microcosm of tho forces which 
policed the Empire, nnd it conducted 
its own little wars until the next big 
one erupted. It had its characters, 
including Wing Commander R. C. M. 
Pink, who was later to conduct 
“Pink's war” in the Persian Gulf 
«nd wlm became skilled in these in- 
dependent operations 011 the fron- 
tier. The bonk gives a true picture 
of a particular phase in air opera- 
tions. 


load Dm m i items ,1 n- i in 0,0 sling, 
and the Ytw Hunk m cium lus* ecce li- 
lt if and 11101 c generally useful ihun 
its previous issues. 


Local History 


&IMMIVII.II-, KiiBI.KT. nfdcc-llnlilcrs 
in the Ihichy Mid Chiu, mi I'nltiline 
nf Lancaster [nun Hi 0.1. 2G0pp- 
ChidiuMer: Pliillimuic. £.1. 


Itiograpliy and Memoirs 


Sir Robert Somerville, hi&lnrinn of 
the Ducliy of Lancaster and formerly 
Clerk nf its Council, heru completes 
the earlier list of Duchy 
office-holders contained in his 
History published in 1953. The 
present lists, with brief bio- 
graphics, extend from 1603 to the 
present day and are preceded by an 


. 1 u M i, wi.i< with u delieht- present any and are preceded ny an 

Lilittle booK . . 1 Diderot's Letters to Sophie Vnllaml, introdiictinn which discusses such 

pr $ C w« f,3 1 cuds Translated by Peter l-'raua-. 218pp. muLturs ns the methods of appoint- 

'^3SSLW^.l nl,Xi.- Oxford Univc.'siLy Press. U.-IO. nwiu and the social .tutus of the 


Critique of Hearn Is a nj 
impressive commentary on ihts^ 
Marx, covcriug much more gr«4 
than it has been possible to iodi^ 
here. The puiiq of view isloimt 
ing nnd illuminating. It is Hafd 
of study 011 its own, and wiituili 
appetite for its companion nkt] 


n equally delightful nostalgic 
by Virginia Graham. In tlie 
- is a brief selection of Nanny- 
some, like the finger-sequence, 
iiiined — and n few incomplete 
ififs and ans were pots und puns ” 
jbH end with an assonance 
'to'd be no work for tinkers' 
tads”). A future edition should 
iodide some blank pages where 
mdtrs could record -ememboreri 
Bings for themselves. The draw- 
tel are trivial. Nannies, shrewd, 
iwfortable, sharp und above ull 
»Sd, deserve something better. 


Diderot’s letters to Sophie Volland 
are, as Peter France says in >1 useful 
iiuroduciion, love letters, hut be- 
en usl- Diderot moved in such a fascin- 
ating world and hud tlie capacity for 
describing it in arresting detail, they 
are also a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of eightceiiLh-ccntury 
French society and ol' that unfailing- 
ly interesting person, Diderot him- 
self, Nearly 20(1 of these letters sur- 
vive. Dr France has selected a quar- 
ter of them, translated lIiciii effec- 
tively, mid so brought ilie charm of 


holders. 


I'lnBUTT, FI. G. (Editor). Some Early 
Nonconformist Church Rooks. 
88pp. Tlie Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Society. £2. 


Orthodoxy and power 


this nuigicnl personality to n much 
ns, W L. (EditW). The Bedside wider audience. One hopes lie will 
'Guardian* 21:" 255pp. Collins, lie able some day in translate all 
njn these letieis. as he says he would 

_ like to do. For the moment, this is 

hi newspaper's annual clippings, n feast rich eunuch for all Diderut 
1 usual you may quarrel with tlie admirers in owe him gruLiiude. 


Passages are transcribed from the 
books kem hy h nuniher of noncon- 
formist churches in Bedfordshire and 
bordering counties. Made during 
the seventeenth and early years of 
the eighteenth century, tlie records 
concern tho formation and member- 
ship of the church und its form of 
service and relations with other 
churches : they also contain more 
general information about condi- 
tions in tho countryside under the 
later Stuarts. 


C l.i ike Null; bonk ", a nwnusci ipt 
which fni'iiiL-i'ly be longed 10 Law- 
rence's sister, Ada Clarke, and is 
nriw owned by her son. The quality 
of the rcprcscmuLive dozen is not 
such ns to make one long for the 
remainder. Most are early versions 
or drafts of poems which Lawrence 
himself later published, though they 
are not all noted as such by ilie 
editor, whose decision to include 
some as “ Juvenilia u nnd others ns 
“ Variants mid Early Drafts” seenis 
arbitrary. Almost always the later 
versions ini prove on the earlier, 
among which we find some comical 
false starts which Lawrence did well 
in suppress. But there is some fresh 
illumination here and there ; a poem 
called “Unwitting** dues perhaps 
help 11 s tn under stand bcLter us note- 
worthy, though confused, derivative, 
“The Reality id Ponce”. Probably 
the most interesting new offering is n 
draft of “The Virgin Mother*’ 
(much cosier than the published 
poem), against which Frieda bus 
written an explosion of scorn. She 
must have distrusted Lawrence’s 
intense devotion to his nt other ns 
much os Jessie Chambers did, but 
she fought buck with a tenacity Law- 
rence could not evade. 


illustrated hy the until 01 's 4-. e id 
is essentially a gn /ettcL-r. .uni .mikc 
it is physically a light weight and tin- 
notes fairly brief, it could be ianii-d 
und con sul ted by the way. 


Ei'.r.rns. UriNiiot.u. Cohlit:. The 
Gr-rimm Story. Translated .md 
edited Eiy Howard Gee. DJUpp plus 
unnumbered plates. Hale. 12. 


This account of the famous prisoner- 
of-war camp, first published in I it fit 
und now reprinted, draws topicality 
from the BBC television series alimit 
Colilit/. BuL-it can claim its own 
special interest since it comes imc 
front one of the pii.->oiu:r- Inn (nan 
one of the stall. 


Wren, Jack. The Great Rot ties of 
World War I. 434 pp. 


Social History 


Ciiai.i.i nor, Raymond. The Lanca- 
shire ami Cheshire Miners. 320pp. 
Newcastle : Frank Graham. £3.75. 


Trance talk 


Ihe newspaper's annual clippings. 
■Ai usual you may quarrel with the 
'tileaion if you miss a particular 
Ikmrite but the subjects range 
lidelyand the pieces m e often worth 
JiMtnoE. Vic Feather contributes 
ia intraauction. 


Music 


Levy, David N. L. Swtocar Cdi zone's 
Chess Career. IW5-/97U. 192pp. 
Cullins. £2.10. 


Wi-x'liSUF.RC, Joseph. The Opera. 
312pp. Weidenfeld and NicolsDii. 
£4.95. 


A v.'cll-reseurclicd and lively addi- 
tion to the histories of tho men of 
tlic various coalfields. The growth 
in Lancashire of miners' unions, as 
nf those of some other industries, 
wos complicated by the development 
of district unions which were slow 


to cooperate with each other though 
they played an important part in the 


STKYEN nUNCIM.YN : 


Tho Orthodox Churches and the 
Secufnr State 


110pp. Auckland University Press. 
London: Oxt'nni Uuiversiiy i’ruts. 


Church-state relation ships in Wes- 
tern Christendom ure well explored; 
ihosa of Eastern Christendom are 


... viuinLiiuum 111(1 

less adequately charted; ami the pur- 

iintii nf Hiic ..n.k, n .1.- ■ 


— >.■ x.iomJU, UIIU IIIV pur- 

pose of this work— a slightly expan- 
ded version of the Sir Douglas Robli 
lectures which Sir Steven Run- 
cinian delivered in tho Uni- 
versity uf Auckland in Sep- 
tember, 1970 — - is to provide a 
survey of the historical pattern these 
relationships have nssuiued in tlie 


SPECIALIST BOOKSELLERS' 


R. & S. BALDING 

Antiquarian, 

Rare and Scholarly Books 

25 St. Stephen St. 

Edinburgh EH3 SAN 
Onr first catalogue will contain 
a choice selection of books on 
most subjects, from the 18th 
century to the present. We 
would be pleased to add your 
name to our mailing list. : 


Orthodox world since the time of 
Cons (aim no the Great down to the 
present day. Hogi lining with a dis- 
cussion of the slmpe this ptuicrn was 
given in its fonmuive period— -the 
n.v/ariiiiit- period, sn decisive fni- nil 
suhsequem deveinpnieiirs — Sir 

^ ues 011 *» of thu now 
situation created by the fall of Coil- 
Muntnmple in 1453, ns this affected 
Inst tlie Orthodox territories occu- 
pied hy the I’urks nnd second “holy 
Russia , soon tn ho consolidated 
under the Grand Prince uf Moscow, 
whose claims in inherit the titles of 
Ute vaiusliud Ryzuminc emperor 
M c , «".■ "*V h by factors which 
SU-g- 1,1 B biller’s uu tocra tic 
l? w01 '. - or , u ww Mtiiutlon bus been 
*h« at n U \ t l -° Or *bodnx world since 
r5. Huvolutioit m Russia; nnd 11 
fourth chnpter deals with some of 
urn problems thu Orthodox Church 
bus hud to face 111 Eastern Europe in 
tecent years. A kind of epilogue 
asks whether tins Church can survive 
iu tlic modern world. v 

stv 4? 0 l’ e would ^PecL the author’s 

SnI rt » i V-S5 C0, " p,l , >h f d - P l,t °»e 


. 11(1 r oilfi 

kind ° nr ,C P , WQn ^ring for what 
ieu ^ e1, tins book is in- 
tended. For those who already have 
some knowledge of the theme ii 
g»,f d Il«le IhM is nQtal'ready 
familiar ; and may into the bargain 
hritate Wit h the number of state- 
ments it contains which either need 
conaderable qualification or are 
frankly misleading. For the less 
initiated reader, who hopes to get a 
,dea i of w|i « 1 * 

tremely complex stoiy, its brevity, 


BRIDGE, CONACHAR 
Honey's Oast. Netflestsad, t 


Honey's Oast. Netflestsad, Kent 
(Maidstone B1283B) 

_ spKtalua In 
C.'i'JLISH £ AMERICA'! 
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ns rapid shifting from one country 
to another, from one epoch to 
another, with the introduction of 
several new and probably unknown 
characters oil practically every page 
■He likely tn pmdiiee ail iinpresMon 
I i.n bewilders r.nliei ilian a picture 
that clunfics. 

, B ol*** difficult tn see whnt real 
in-sight into cl lurch -Hale relation- 
ships In the Oitliodox world can lie 
gained from a survey which does 
not begin with ,m uiiequate 
present at inn of Orthodox ccclesiol- 
ogy, because it is only in i ho light 
of an understanding nf what consti- 
tutes the Church that one can 
pi 1 rcei vo I*ie . significance of the 
Church s ncliviiies on the liistoricu] 
plane, nnd to what extoiit official 
hierarchs have truly represented its 
priiiciplus in rltoir dealings wit It the 
state. 

From this honk one would gather 
tlmt thu Orthodox Church is little 
Jiioro than h human and earthly 
institution involved in n game of 
power politics with another similar 
and equnlly formidable institution — 
the stnte—whnse claims so often con- 
Nict with its own interests. It is not 
taken nitn account sufficicntlv that 
the Orthodox Church can be fully 
inniiifcst on earth in the presence of 
n single isolated person. If this is 
properly taken into account, then 
the perspective within which 
church-statc relationships in the 
Orthodox world should he examined 

iLy^u? 1,0 . , diE ferent from 
that within winch they are exam- 
ined here. 


Fl-LICITAS D. GOODMAN : 


Speaking in Tongues 
A Cross-Cull urn I Study nf Glovuilidia 


175pp. Thu Uiiivcisitv nf (‘hit ago 
I'l'i’sw. £.1.4(1. 


Until the lime of i li 4 > l-iisi World 
War, glosMilali.i was an occasional, 
erratic, and alien am pliriiinnmioii in 
jin; Chcistiiiii world. Siil>sei|iieillly 
it grew moil: coiiiiiinii and licrnnic 
an increasingly iiiMiiiitioniili/eil 
uspuct uf wiu.sliip within the steadily 
growing Pentecostal ileiiiuiiiiiuiinus, 
each uf which (dl'eied a rlienlngieal 
rationale for the practice. The ex- 
plosion in the lfllills r.f Puiitecnstul- 
ism of the old fundamentalist variety 
in various parts of the world, and |«ic- 
ticuluily in Latin Ainuricu and puns 
of Africa, occurred cimtonipui'- 
nneously with the outbreaks of 
speaking in tongues in Culhotic. 
Anglican and other Protestant 
churches. Glussnlalin is now wide- 
spread among Western Christians of 
many persuasions. The time for 
cross-culiural study is opportune. 

Felicitas Gooduinn's stuilv is, bow- 
ever, only very incidentally related 
to the spread of Pentecostal ism nr 
the development of thu Charismatic 
movement. Cultural differences ure 
refracted only nurrmvly through the 
speech patterns of the tongues- 


seel, the Iglesia Apostdlica, d 
includes hath Spaiiisli-speabiji 
Aliiyu-s]ie(iking groups. 

Her field notes are 
n i luted, and one is struck bi 
detail nf her observation and q 
mixture nf technical sophitikc 
mid personal naivety. Ha 
studied Puiiteciistol theology ah 
inure she would linve known « 
i Inin in refer to an outsider M l 
maim " ; had she hod a Silk B 

• . i corn 


lArcliitecture 


Won, Lesltk and March, Lionf.i. 
; (Editors). Urban Spurt? mnf Struc- 
tures. 272pp. Cambridge Uuiver- 
! dty Press. £6. 


uiaoa ; uau sav hum » -g- 

iiisiiilit into the nature w secg^ 
groups (whether in thc UmiwN®. 

or Movirnl slie'WOllid ImM 


or Mexico) slte'would haw sum 
hern surprised to hove found 
was herself being prayed for- ® 
she studied iidltlwork pnwg 


nm: niimn-'H uvm.iv.- w 

w ith antlt ropoliiRists more twn 
Jy pri Imps she would notharaj 
iierself infected byglossolabc^ 
i u sm tn the point whew new 

.1 * ....TSrenPintPfl MflK> 


jibe first of a series embodying the 
Ru)is of work undertaken ul tln- 
Cemre for Lund Use nnd Built I 'urm 
aCambridgc. The work of tlie centre 
h Mnceptual and methodological. 
Bi these papers describe research 
kw the iiso uf mathematics it ml 
Huemaiical modelling in evolving 
Ktf planning techniques that will 
wrnde the " hohitiml notions and 
trajectivo perceptions” which, it is 
wued, at present lend us astray. 
Iron-planners interested in the 


An excellent study nt one o. - the 
greatest of modern chess practi- 
tioners. The nuthor gives sixty-three 
games in illustration nf the Yugoslav 
grand master's talent and there is 
also much valuable biographical mat- 
erial stemming from Glignric him- 
self. llts engaging personality, mod- 
est yet self-reliant, conies out well 
and lie is a perfect model for the 
aspiring young playi-r nf today. The 
Fischer enthusiast will he pleased to 
learn tlmt the hook cniHaiiis three 
gaums with the present world chum- 


‘'Popular” books about opera are 
usually ns lamentable a phenomenon 


ns the “ opera-lovers ’’ for whom they 
are intended. Joseph Wechsberg’s 
book is no exception. It is written 
“for people who love opera and 
want to know n little more about Its 
history and evolution. Its lore and 
lure, and the people who create and 
re-create It". Mr Wechsberg gives 
u potted history of the form, and then 
rliats on with disarming fluency 
about singers, conductors, opera 
houses, money, “success”, critics 
nm) Hun nos. w inline ui) with n sentt- 


they played an important part in the 
development of national organiza- 
tions. Raymond Challlnor takes the 
story to about the turn of the cen- 
tury mid includes a good biblio- 
graphy. 


World ll'nr L 434 pp. 

Mauli:, IIrniiv. The Great liatih s of 
World War II. 448pp. 

Ifamlyn. £3.95 each. 

The si mull imoous appearance nf 
these books presents ilie reader with 
dii unusual opportunity tn com pare 
Hie apparatus and uu-ihods used in 
Ihe two World Wars before ilie ar- 
rival nf the atomic bomb rendered 
them obsolete iu major conflicts. 
However, they are siill available fur 
service in local confrontations and 
for possible use in whin has been 
culled “broken-backed war” after 
atomic devastation. Neither hook 
attempts any now interprututimi of 
ihe battles covered, bat boil) smiinia- 
rizc carefully the works and records 
already published. They set the con- 
flicts in political and historical per- 
spective, and explain the strategic 
situations which determined their 
character. They iiiukc clear the hor- 
ror of war, however it may lie waged, 
With the help of numerous pictures. 


Wine und Food 


Maskfieij>, G. B. A History of the 
Colonial Agricultural Service. 
183pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £3.75. 


Morny, Claudf. (Editor). A Wine and 
Food Bedside Book. 334pp. New- 
ton Abbot: David and Charles. £3. 


Widely scattered about the world, 
working in isolation under difficult 
conditions, never highly paid, the 
agricult urnl officers of the old British 
Colonial Service could hardly leave 
any spectacular monuments behind 
them. Rat they made a contribution 
to living standards which is prob- 


Wine and Food was tho modest 
quarterly of the society of (hut name 
founded in 3933 by A. J. Symons and 
Andr£ Simon ; anu under the editor- 
ship of the latter for more than a 
quarter of n century Its col minis con- 
tained some of the best brief .writ Ing 
in English on gastronomic topics, 
whether informative, nostalgic, bio- 


g rapid pal or historical. The selec- 
tion hero. brings together .seventy 
contributions which give ..a fair 
sample of the jouuml's range. If 
tho pieces by some of the literary 
names,' such ns Belloc, Cyril Con- 
amply, E. , M. Forster and Osbert 
Si uvcdl'; arc trifles, it is a tribute tn 
thq Editor that he secured these for 
littlo * or uothlug Iii tho way of 
remiLderntiou. However, much more 
solid fare was produced by coutribu- 


<t even more significant today than 
their own time. ■ While living 


™ of their art (und equipped in 
complicated mulhcmatica! 


History 


must . . .")• IBs approach Is 
hedonistic . and frankly anti- 
Intellectual. It is underwritten by 
an assertive humanism — characters 


iiisin tn tin.* pm in 
passed into a dissociated siat*-^ 
The hard 1 core oj 

J ,0l “ J S JL .‘HmS P 


gallons) will find tho working 
jwtods suggested in the papers 
Vfliiaatlag and rewarding. 

j.- 


.‘The best Bookshop hi London *' 
■ — ^ay many , of our c ustadtors 

BARGAIN BOOKSHOP 

extensive range, non-fiction and 
fiction* 

. AT HALF PRICe OR LB8B 
« .. „ WRITE. FOR LIST 
SS Mardan Lar.s. Strand, London, V;,C.B 


Nonconformities 


■ — , , i- nit iiiukuw 

speakers, whose ecstatic utterances 
the author has tape-recorded and 
compared, and whose associated 
bodily movements she has incticu- 

lntidlw TT-.. _ . i >.* 


man * uaiu ^ iu 
tory of conversions 
Apostulicos, in winch ^ 
i ccoiint in their own "**£ 
misui of their trance 
in which glossolallcii terajwg 
Her evidence .support* » 
of other investigators that 
is not a form o] PdMjfgj ^ 
iotir. She concludes that hk^ 
mate is itself learned, b ■ jjJJ 
expectation, and tha t ^ 

tongues is. a.secondaO' 
hehiivimir. She Ifvrf - 

ease with which she herse 
to this cultural demand, aj 


Astronomy 

to*®. Patrick (Editor). 1973 Year 
, tow of Astronomy. 247pp. Sidg- 
f «tk and Jackson. £1.95 (paper- 

| yearbook of Astronomy has 


GreI-nway, D. K. (Editor). Charters need to be “real and ^’nMn**, 
of the Honour of Mowbray 1107- music is 
3191. 307pp. Oxford University explain stmlglit 

>■-> «- *£* r, hj c t^;„% np >rnowi« h » 

This is the first volume in a series ca te, but his book Is unlikely to do 
entitled “Records of Social and Eco- much to further understanding of 
nomic History ”, originally published the art to which this self-confessEQ 
between 1914 and 1935, und now to ex-claqueur Is so obviously devoted, 
be revived In a slightly modified 


memories are still available for tap- 
ping, it is fitting that some assess- 
ment should be made of what they 
did and how they lived. G. B. Mase- 
field, himself a former member nf 
the service, bus done this with same 
success. 


Sports and Pastimes 


tors like Stephen Gwyun on whnt tho 
Auguslans drunk, Margaret Lime on 
Dr Johnson at the table, Marcel 
Eouiestin on kitchen utensils. 


Morris, Ivan. Foiif Ploy and Other 
Puzzles. 108pp. Bodley Head. £1.25. 


form. D. E. Greonway has executed . . 

a laborious task carefully and well. NumiStltflUCS 


What have logic, a profossor of 
Japanese and Hugh Casson in com- 
mon ? Tlie answer is this book. The 


Eouiestin on kitchen utensils, 
Edward B unyard on dessert, and 
Andrd Simon himself ait tlie history 
of gastronomy, 


(II fill?, 

case of u boy. a Strang, 

n..mi9»lriTl Il'lllI WMOs'” 


w. R. WARD i 


179^1850 Snd S ° CiCty ln Eft S }and 


339pp. Batsford. £4. 


R. J. Goulden » 

11 Guthrie Street, London, S.W.3 


Far Fan. and AuairBlvJa. Historr. EntlUh' 
LUiniute, &i:k». Ho tony, fins binilmii 
8n3 c-il/ nanipKlelt. 

C'jlatjjjij’i ie.tnil} Issue J. 


Students of early nineteenth-century 

, ffnd W. R 
bnpk^contains information 
Wnd of material available 

• to. them in early nineteenth-century 
School and Methodist 
1 ® n i^ 1° the printed 

t * Ia - n pncon?ormlst 


und ■ chapel circles ; the 
rdlgjous, intellectual, social or 
Fn S s, 8'ii flea nee 0 { it all is hard 
to make out. At times he emerges 

vE-'te ^ U3t conf,ict to teli 8 us 
«? ere *? B° ,n B or to offer a few 
generalisations, vogue, allusive and 
?u!te unhelpful to Bie reader h„u‘Si 
for a clear guideline or conclusion.* 


R. D. GURNEY 

23 Cnmpden SI., London, W.B. 


Sparialid! In Historical Lliera^r*, 
G'^iiinre and s.'&d* vnt 
Caiiiogu»j usued 

Sloc-h -:s.i ba i.e.vtj Bpoyp.iraent 


01-727 8644 


iii — , - “* nuiiconrormist 

S?Vi rC, i eS i ftS i? st . ud y of the theme 
indicated iu the title it is, however. 

! very disappointing. * 

^o P /° 7 f ¥ Spr Wab J spneara to be ani- 
mated by powerful- feelings against 
any form of establishment^ though ' 
it cannot be sqfd that he uses the : 
word with any great accuracy. He 
sets out to show the importance of 
• that which was outside the establish- 
, "’sn 1 <> r against ir: but all he does 
is provide a shapeless Account of a 
great deal of petty squabbling in 


One could have done with an 

x p « ,E ?ic,h^i“ aw a v r 5 n j ' u s tec t 

say *. ng *oachrpnisticafly that 

iu Uie period 1800-1820 the Loer 
JSIfJ Jay and mln&sl, ‘Kf 
using the full Hal&yy doctrine *’ to 

turn . BOVai-nmstii- -t:-: JL 1 ' I,u 


iously observed. Her concern is with 
the altered stare of consciousness of 
giossolalists, with the linguistic struc- 
ture of ecstatic utterance, and with 
the accompanying kinetic behaviour. 
We are told very little about the cul- 
tural contexts oF tlie congregations 
in winch glossolalia was recorded: 
no more thap o few lines about eco- 
nomic activities, social stratifi cation, 
and nothing about the received indi- 
genous culture of the group. Nor do 
we learn anything of the thcutogical 
positions of the particular churches, 
except very Incidcmully, and ilia 
Y « ,earn soinetimus of 


cregation, who wanaerc 
evening nnd., wifltout mu 
ance wth tha ieachinjfs t ^ 

spontaneously V/ep 1 ]" 

stute and spbkj jd J° n J* 

..Inn tipr 


Simon, Anohe L. The International 
Wine d ltd Food.. Society’s Gazet- 
' teer of Wine. ’ 311pp. Now ton 
Ab.bot : David and Charles. £5. 


discerns cp^ 

across several i“S»GWj4 
Some of her ? n ^, n f!7(* gloss# 
is not productive JjLjJr 

i_ i n ..r^<>iiv non-coninmu' . 


is not productive ^ r iT{ - 

is lexically non-conimirog^j 
will scarcely surprise 5 
who have btaSSi"* 


v ”, _ ~ ‘ciiiii ir* MuiiicLimua u: 
doubtful accuracy fwere Tent tevi- 
vals brought to Amei lca " by immi- 
grants from the English lower work- 
ing class ”?).! 1 

Dr Goodman began her work with 
topes recorded by someone else In a 
Streams of Power ** rnimi'rimtinn 


who have taken 
or modern-day J. early 

long ago abandoned tB^ , 
that the gift ot tot igi « |0 & 
of languages w, JJJ r 0 h perbaP*f£ 
on missionary ' y “ k j isco reff 
Interesting js ® ^tfcedg 1 
changes in the uCt ^! n a C ]onE I^SS 


fhe volume giving general 
FTOraffon, dear star maps and 
3a S? nole ® on movements of 
2J®S?ts and other interesting 
g- These are fdfrowed by longer 
bji^^spedfic^ topics ranging 
fcSshf *^ e8 and Planets to some 
and gaiakies. Additional 
6 ven . on recent advances 
a P^ 00 some interesting 
found with binoculars 
•RldS ,u e ' B ?f o P 0 - ’ A practical 
^ror»°il,« b ?j S,,v ^ rln * oE telescope 

® iJJ®? P r0v e useful to those 
it iS.^fniments. This ediLion 
CT 1 larger than its prede- 

^w!uer«? ar ‘ y prillled ' and is 
*: . - ,ue for money. 


England— its social structure and 
its economic organization. He 
also illustrates the potential import- 
ance and influence of a great family s 
relations in the twelfth century with 
the authorities of Church and State 
both in Normandy and England. 


Hobson, Burton. Catalogue of |ca«- 
dinavian Coins since 1534. 134pp. 
Oak Tree Press. £2.50. 


drawings to soothe you on your way 
to the solutions, thoughtfully inclu- 
ded at the end. 


The emphasis in numismatic publl- 


carion hE for long' been on the coin- 


(.HElUil IIM .'"YB , j r 

ages of the and^t world and^the 
Middle Ages, and 'the collector of 
modern coins has had to make do 


Travel and Topography 


This apparently was the last of the 
seventy books written or compiled 
by the gastronomic writer who died 
tliree years ago at the ago of ninety- 
three': -Finished at his death, it has 
been revised and undated, end die 
result is not altogether satisfactory. 
,'The 7,000 entries aro keyed to forty 


Literature and Criticism 


with somewhat summary catalogues 

Srithwhfdf' these two' works deal 5m One bf those chronicles -of village 
hek now amply remedied. Every life which have .obvious y riveiudea- 
coin type is described in detail, illus- sure in the writing and wUl no doubt 
Sted and valued, and tho collector give pleasure to readers whose dream 
SffUSil* concerned with the l <.«**» 


HrSKetu, Phoebe. Riufrigton. The 
Stoiy of a Village. 193pp. Peter 
Davfes. £2.80. 


map^ acC pmpanied by lists based on 
tho qigppea towns of communes. 


turn' goveramenl SiuTdn^aaa nS 


&<^ , SBLiS 53 SreS 

Sfesubiect th6Prevlow,, f r “ lmeon 


Mngues-spt:aw‘ be flsow- 

of time— something r»n{ »' • 

by. . » ^Sl Va te^- ttnneot airmen knew 


rtff 0* Elephants. 
i ! «S p ■ ^7 Plates. Macdonald. 


Stevens Cox. J. and G. (hditors). The 
Thomas Hardy Year Book 1971- 
1973. 116pp. St Peter Port, Guern- 
sey : The Toucan Press. Paper- 
back, 50p. 

The Editorial or “ Fores ay ” of the 
19725-73 Thomas Hardy ) ear Book 
assesses the present MHUlon W 
Hardy studies by saying “u will be 
many years before the definitive bio- 


who is uot solely concerneu wi™ «» 
commercial value of his coins wUl 
find the explanatory notes and com- 
ment': attached to many . of the 
eutrles d£ great interest. 1 


end her husband came to their Geor- 


districts or provinces. This linking 
of vineyards to tho nearest centre 
marked has some odd results. Under 
Macau -in the M&doc we find 
Domains do BoycheveUe, which in 
fact is a Cubzac wine from across 
the two Gironde rivers, while lead- 
ing Moulln-i-Vent vineyards are 
listed under. Chdnas, a commune 
including only a part of the loading 
district . (not a vineyarc 


elan house in a Lancashire village including only a port of tho lending 
intending ip stay there a year, and Beau joints district (not a vineyard 
have Temaine'd for forty years : Jong as the entiy states). The output 


enough to produce the Intimate pic- 
ture of village life and characters 


many years before tie w»uw wr -PrietTV • hera prflSetUed ' 

grapiiy of Hardy can be written . It roctry .. , • 

lists the difficulties: no collected edl- _ g p ltfr0 viviai 4 and Roberts, Sumner, Heywood. TJtc New Forest. 
tion of . Hardy's letters (some ot vr. (Editors). The Complete ioo pp . Cliristchurcbi Dolphin 

which are. onyway, bpine nmdo in- . s . -p- ^ Lawrence. . Press. £1.50. ' 

. 565pp. Vor2: ; pp569,110Z..lleme. . „ moan!on explorers 


o Hi.u-western rent revival meeting; 
S“ 1 main-line Protestant Church 
irt Texas ; and in a meeting of the 
Umbamla cult in Brazil, about which 
Dr Goodman provides virtually no 


as the entry .states;, me output 
figures of Bordeaux Chateaux are 
unreliable ; Brena Cantenac pro- 
duces far more than 2,000 dozen 
bottles; and Maxim! n Grunhaus is 
tlio name of an estate, not a village. 


aci^xslble by their 


The lengthy lists of German site 
< names takes no account of the new 


f ■ — — |<iuTiun > ii luauv hu 

background information. Most of 
her dots, however, is drawn from her 

ntrn a.. 


<7 a, . v . !• '' u(«wn I rum fie 

. own fieldwork antong the cougreci 
ttons of. n Mexican Pentccoslafis 


to circumstaiiees-Itcou^^giicg 

predictive fartor ab “ *^^3 

■nccof PMtfcg* St ^ 
more recent Chartsiu 

movement. ''' 


SSJuSf year. Those who authoritative work on Lhe ^anges 
™ duty and revisions made bv Haidv in ws 
^ was equipped with novels; and so on. The Y«r rook 

bmSSSfiSL »-!• i? JLKJ&dftM 


mahn. £8.50 the set .. 

The third ■ oditioii of Lawrence's 
Complete 'Poems (since Vivian de 
Sola Pinto’s deatb ynder the; , ole 


This little companion for explorers 
of the Now Forest deserved fts now 


edition. To the original one of 1924 
is added an introduction by Michael 


Ridley on the forest archaeology, 
which has been more closely studied 


German wino law. The entries are 
often too brief to Impart sufficient 
information ; the majority appear 
accurate, but numerous small errors 
end some misprints weaken confi- 
dence in a work of reference. 
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in recent years; and also some fur- 
ther notes by the author oh the bor- 


Thc author Of The Spread of Print- 




dering areas. Clearly springing from „ 

an intimate knowledge qf the forest Pearson Gundy, uot 
topography and antiquities, the book, panted. 


Ing, Western Hemisphere : Canada 

(reviewed on November 24), is t|. 

lint 11 r'!i*iin«iii 19 ‘ do 


‘Ng Jrib* ,wlth obsire- nioiis and his represontauve 

k 5* dud rebellious move* as an influence ovei -argued- y ... 
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British Museum 



£ 5525 -£6435 


Tiie colleciions of ilia Doiwrimoni of Prints & 
Drawings include drawings, oldiings, engr-ivings and 
lithographs illustrating llio history and dovalapniont 
from liio end nr the Middle Agos of grnpliic cuts in 
Europo and die post- Columbian Americas. 

Thu Keeper is responsible for the administration of the 
Deportment, (ho care and improvement of its 
collections, the niriinienance of its wide range of 
public services, and the direction of scholarly woiL 
Candidates (normally lietwoon 35 and 55 years of age) 
must have a higher or first or second-class honours 
degree, and be scholars of high standing in their own 
fiBld; published work will be taken into account. A 
good general knowledge of the graphic arts in the 


COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE FOR WALES 


fluids tiHliciitud .iliovfi and -m appreciation of naintinti 
bculptiiro. .irchitucmre -hh! lim allinrj docorntlvo nris 
aru iK«oiili.)l. n« well as cxjHirinnuo of, or an antituda 
for, administiation. 

Starting salary £5525; non -contributory pension 
sc homo. 

Fuller details of this appointment may be obtnlnod bv 
writing u, the Civil Sorvico Commission, Alonoon 
Unk, Bnsingstoko, Hnnta., RG21 1 JB. or by 
telephoning BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext. 500 or 
LONDON 01-8391992 (24-hour ’'Ansafone" service) 
quoting reference G/8097/AA. Closing date 
29th Docember 1972. 



information 

Officer 


For an Information and Rosomcos Contra 

Applications are invited from professional librarians/ 
informalion officers lo set up and operate this new service 
for the personal and community social services in Wales. 
Skills required in information collection, classification, 
storage, retrieval and dissemination. 

This Is part of a major new development in the Council’s 
woik with vokmUiy and statutory organizations. 

Salary scale, in accordance with training and experience 
rising to £2,809. 

Application forms and furlhor details from: Director 
Cardiff 1 ' CR ^XR*' SerV ' C0 ^ WalBS ' 2 Cflthcd ' ;i1 nuad ' 
Closing date 22nd December, 1972. 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
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National Maritime Museum 
Department of Pictures 

Assistant 

Keeper 

... in lu- I'csponsililv tn the. Head of the 
Di-purl mrnt for all work conccniing prints and 
ilrawiiiKK. This wit! entail cataloguing, study 
tmd (imiiitU'incm of the prints and drawings, 
ami liii’ii- dis|ilay. 

Candidates (aged nt least 28) must have 
n degree with 1st or 2nd class honours, or post- 
Ri'uiinale degree, nr an equivalent qualification. 
A pond kiimvled>u' of art history and maritime 
ul fairs and experience ill administration 
essential, A work i iir knowledge of a modern 
rureifiii Kuril] leu ii lungmigc desirable. 

S A I .A BY: f. 2.liH7-M,5 1 4. Starting salary 
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pension scheme. 
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f.ink, litiMiig-iinke, Hunts., KG21 1JB, or telf 
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PLEASE NOTE 

The deadline for Classified Advertisement Cop 1 
villi tlie TLS Is now 1 1.00 a.m. every Monday 


DECEMBER 1 1972 TLS: 1471 


Classified advertisements 


Science Research Council 

ROYAL OBSERVATORY, EDINBURGH 

LIBRARIAN 


t ukn charge of a substantial scientific library that serves 
IX and the associated Department of Astronomy of 
*fo iinlvsrsitV of Edinburgh. In addillon to current astro- 
Sirnlcal Eature this library Includes the Crawford Coliec- 
ZTm old scientific books end manuscripts, many of them 
of great historical interest. There Is an assistant to the 
librarian. 

ffliALIFlCATIONS AND EXPERIENCE: Candidates must 
obtained Assoclateship of the Library Association or 
t University degree or diploma in Llbrarianshlp or an 
■Soulvalent qualification. Applicants should also have had 
Boerlance of a specialised scientific library. Some know- 
■EXm nf modern languages and of surrounding libraries le 



fedM of modern languages and of surrounding libraries is 
Sble The post will be graded as Librarian IV but 
ite successful candidate who is able to demonstrate that 
he can meet the full requirements of the post can expect 
rapid promotion. 

SALARY : According to age and experience In the range 
£1,237 to £2,160. There is 8 non-contributory superannua- 
tion scheme. 

Application forms from 

Hr W. M. Davidson, Royal Observatoiy, Blackford Hill, 
Edinburgh EH9 3HJ. Tel.: Edinburgh 3321. 

Closing data for return of forms: 18th December, 1072. 


ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 

SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
or LECTURESHIP 

Chartered Librarian with specialist knowledge 
in Bibliographical Stud ies and preferably with 
graduate qualificutimis and research experi- 
ence. 

Salary in the range of £l,fi08-£4,428. 

Initial grade and salary placing according to 
experience and qualifications. 

j Assistance with removal expenses. 

ji Details and application forms from the Dircc- 
i lor, Robert Gordon’s Institute of Technology, 
j Schoolhill, Aberdeen, AB9 1FR. 



Applications are Invited from Chartered 
Librarians for the new post of 

Branch Librarian 

The Branbh will form part of a School 
baaed Community Centre designed lo serve 
the whola 'community. 

]n addition to normal library services, the 
Branch will Incorporate the school library 
and wilt act .bb a resources centre, providing 
all types of book and non-book material for 
>eaohing staff, pupils and public. 

Salary AP4 (£2,100-£2 > 388 p.a.) 

Esther details from the Director of Libraries, 
Library, Library Street, Blackburn, 
“ b !JAj, to whom applications should be 
by 16th December, 1972. 




BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY 

LIBRARY 


Applications are invited lor 
the following post In the 
County Library Service : 

Regional Reference 
Librarian 

Slough Central Library 
Salary: A.P. 3/4, £1,803- 
£2,388 p.a. 

N.J.G. Conditions of Ser- 
vice. Successful applicant 
subject to medical examina- 
tion. 

Applications (no forms) to- 
gether with the names and 
addresses of two referees 
to the County Librarian, 
County Offices, Walton 
Street, Aylesbury, Bucks, 
to be received by the 14th 
December, 1072, from whom 
further details may be 
obtained. 


DERBYSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

MATLOCK COLLEGE 

OF EDUCATION 

LIBRARIAN 

Vacancy ror Librarian In Ctrllggo 
of 780 students trom early 
January, 1873. A.P. 2/3. 
(C1.630-E2.100). 

Applications are Invltod trom ex- 
perienced and qualilied men or 
women to be responsible lo lha 
Tutor Librarian tn an expanding 
Library of 60.00D books s 
developing Resources Coniie. 
Application forma and furlhsr 
particulars may be obtained 
from the Senior Admlnlitraltva 
Officer, Matlock CollBga of 
Education, Matlock, DE4 SFW, 
lo whom oomplatad formB should 
be returned by 14th December, 
1972. 


Commonwealth of Australia 

Librarian Class 3 
$A8, 234-9,267 

Central Office, Canberra 

Tlie position is that of a Systems Librarian, who, under llic general 
direction of the Principal Librarian, is responsible for the Depart- 
mental Information Retrieval Systems serving some 1,600 
scientists, engineers and other professional officers employed by 
the Department. 

Duties : Design, review and modify departmental library practices, 
prepare job specifications for ADP applications to library proce- 
dures and liaise with significant user groups for preparing subject 
interest profiles. 

Qualifications: University degree and Registration Certificate of 
Library Association of Australia or its equivalent. 

Travel and General Conditions: First class air or sea passage 
will be paid for the successful applicant and liis family to Aus- 
tralia together with generous baggage allowance; salary will be 
paid from date of embarkation. Three weeks' annual leave, 
cumulative sick leave and an attractive Superannuation scheme 
also apply. 

Applications: Applications and/or inquiries should be forwarded 
to: 

The Senior Representative, 

Department of Supply, 

Australia House, Strand, 

London WC2B 4LA 
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( Librarian j 

Assistant Librarian | 

j For Special Library in the | 

! City of London ! 

'! 

f Price Waterhouse & Co., chartered accountants, 

need a librarian and an assistant librarian for 
H their library (whose coverage includes business 
information, company law, and accountancy on 
an international scale). We would erpect the 
ft librarian to have experience in special library 
g work and to be chartered or to have an equiva- 
8 lent qualification ; salary not less than £2,000 
8 a year. We think the post of assistant librarlao 
H would suit someone who has recently completed 
part II of the Library Associations examina- 
^ tions ; salary about £1,750. 

I Five day week of course, luncheon vouchers, 

J and normal office hours. 

Please write to TR Watts, Research Partner, | 

3 Frederick’s Place I 

fi Old Jewry 

g London EC2R8DB. j 


Assistant 

Librarian 


We would like to appoint a newly qualified libra- 
rian to join our specialist library which denis with 
Advertising and Marketing Theory, Market Data 
nnd genera] commercial information ami forms 


part of tlio central Information Services of the 
Company. 

The person appointed will be expected to assist 
a team of two other librarians in all services pro- 
vided to staff with In the Company, Including 
micro-dim administration, a current awareness 
bulletin end a reclassification project. Increased 
responsibility will depend entirely on personal 
ability and performance. 

Tha appointment Is for January 1973 and appli- 
cants should have taken part II of tlie Library 
Association examinations including papers rele- 
vant to special library administration and Infor- 
mation storage and retrieval. 


Please write to Colin Offor, 

J. Walter Thompson Co. Ltd. 
40 Berkeley Square, 

London, VyiX 8 AD, 



IVEHPOOL 


‘- ritvofrfiBnga.fi dalton 


Assistant City Ubrarion 

£3.540-£4 1 023(P;O.S) 

feSS'r'i'.tLo n L|i r .“. .n« 

^.o!bo«s 7 ( Munlckwl BylliJInO*. D«I* 3U»«U 


assistant 

archivist 

required for the Greater London Record Office. 
Qualifications : Applicants must he honours 

S -aduates, ' preferably in history, who • hold a 
ploma Id archive administration. 

Salary Scale; £l,4G4-£3,429 (Professional A and 
B). Commencing grade and salaiy according 
to ass, qualifications and experience. Pro- 
gression beyond £2,211 (maximum of Profes- 
sional A) wflj bo subject to assessment nf ability 
and potential. 

Further details and Application forms, return- 
able by 18 December 1972, front Director- 
General (DG/F1/607), County Hall, London, 
SE17PU. • 
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